
A NOTE ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE LINGA 
WORSHIP IN INDIA 
By 

Priyatosh Banerjee 

One of the important aspects of the ^iva-cult is the worship 
of -the Lifiga or phallus. Phallicism is one of the ancient forms 
of worship both in India and elsewhere. The association of the 
phallus worship with the cult of Siva who is often regarded as a 
god of generation (inspit^ of the destructive function assigned 
to him in Hindu trinity ) has played an important role in the 
religious-life of the Neo-Brahmanic people. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that though Siva was imaged and worship- 
ped in various forms, his worship in phallic form commands the 
widest popularity. The phallus worship in India is pre-Aryan 
in origin, though it was foreign to the Vedic people. 

The Mohenjodaro male-god depicted in yougic posture with 
animals around him has been represented with an urddhva 
me^hra. Moreover, among the minor antiquities discovered at 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa there arc a large number of an- 
conic stones which can be taken for realistic representations 
of phalli.*^ It is thus evident that the phallus-worship goes 
back to the Mohenjodaro days. Further evidence on the exis- 
tence of this form of worship is afforded by the discovery of two 
stones, one a phallus^ and the other a >opi at the chalcolithic 
sites of Mughalghundai and Perianoghundai* respectively. 

The ^tgveda seems to refer to the practice of the phallus- 
worship as prevailing among the non-Aryan people who are 
.dewihRd Ahny ^ At K\hr 

Indi-a is implored to repel the hostile beings, and not to allow 
the Stsnadevas (i.e. whose god is Jisna) to approach the sacred 
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ceremony. In the same text X, 99,3 Indra is praised as having 
slain the Sisnadevas and conquered by his craft the riches of 
their city with hundred gates. This shows that the Siinadevas were 
a class of people who were non-Aryans, and considered hostile 
by the Aryan people. The word Sisnadevas has been variously 
interpreted. In the opinion of certain European and Indian 
scholars Sisnadevas mean those whose god is sisna (or phallus).^ 
Sayan a on the authority of Yaska, however, interprets Sisna- 
devas as those who sport with sima (membrum virile) i.e. un- 
chaste men, Durgacharya, the commentator of the Mirukta 
explains the word more or less in the same way as Yaska, 
According to him those people are Sisnadevas who ‘are always 
dallying’ carnally with the prostitutes forsaking Vedic obser- 
vances {sisnena nity ,meva praklrndbhih sinbhik sdkam kridan'ah 
dsate srautdni karmdnjulsnjya). In the Rigveda VII 21,5 the 
Sisnadevas are mentioned along wdth the Yatava. Further, while 
commenting upon the word nha in the Rigveda, X. 27.19 Sayana 
finds an allusion to the Rakshashas (rdkshasadivrimddni). It 
is quite possible that siha of the passage (R. V. X. 27.19) and 
the Sisnadevas of the passage (X.99.3) denote the same people.^ 
Thus it appears that the Sisnadevas were phallus-worshippers 
and they were beyond the pale of the Vedic society. The 
discoveries at Mohenjodaro combined with the Vedic references 
stated above prove beyond doubt that the phallus-worship was 
a non- Aryan rite. This is supported also by the fact that 
' several places considered sacred as the peculiar residences of 
■ Jyoiih Lingas are generally in the south and north-east at a great 
distance from the original settlements of the orthodox Brah- 
'Inanical faith. In Marhatta countries where Saivites generally 
prevail, the Brdhmanas do not officiate in the Z-z«^a-temples. 
There is a caste separate for that known as Gurava, a distinct 
' Order of men being originally of Sudra stock. 

With the' growth of Neo-Brahmanism as found in the epics 
and Purdnas, however, the phallic rite came to be closely assg- 

r. Macdoncll and Keith — Vedic Ind,.x. 

2, J- N, Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography., Vol. J . pp. egff. 
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ciated wth the Aryan faith as an essential element of Samsm 
In the Anasasana parva we are told that Krishna proceeded to 
the Himalayas to propitiate Siva to have a son for Jambavati 
through Siva’s grace On his way Krishna met Upamanyu, 
an ardent devotee of Siva who acquainted him with the glones 
and attributes of the god (i e Siva) To test his devotion, 
Mahadeva appeared before Upamanyu in the guise of Indra and 
offered to grant him a boon of his choice The devoted Upa- 
manyu refused to accept favour from any god other than Maha- 
deva and dwelt at length on the various attributes of Siva 
and the reasons as to why he was regarded as the Supreme 
creator The following lines from Upamanyu s passionate 
speech are very significant in this connection "Is Isa (Maha- 
deva) the c^use of causes from any other reasons’ We have 
not heard that the Ltnga of any other person is worshipped by 
the gods He whose Lxnga Brahma, Vishnu, and Thou (Indra) 
with the deities continually worship is therefore the most eminent. 
Since children bear neither the mark of the lotus (Brahma’s), 
nor of the discus (Vishnu’s), nor of the thunderbolt (Indra’s) 
but are marked with the male and female organs, therefore 
offspring are derived from Mahadeva All women produced 
from the nature of Devi as their cause arc marked with the 
female oigan, and all males are marked with the Linga of 
Hara*” From this passage it is clear that the /.m^a-worship 
was widely prevalent in the Aryan society in the epic times 

There are numerous references to the Ltnga worship m 
Puramc literature In the I tngapurana an account is given of 
the fiery Linga of Mahadeva which sprang up before Brahma 
and Vishnu, while they were fighting for supremacy Both of 
them (i e Brahma and Vishnu) were put to shame as after 
travelling upwards and downwards for a thousand years m 

I Muvi 0 5 7 *, Vol 4 , p 19a 93 The inuiasana parva contains 
more references to Uie Linga worship There is a reference to the LiAga 
U-OTship in the Uitarakanda of ihe Ramtwna It is staled there tfat 
whereter Bavana went, he earned a goltlra Ltnga wh ch he worshipped 
with incense and flowers of ambrosial odour, hfiur, 0 S T , Vol 4 
p 406 
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each direction neither could approach its termination. Upon 
the Linga was visible the sacred monosyllable ^OM’ by which 
Brahma and Vishnu became enlightened, and they acknowled- 
ged the .superior might and glory of Siva.^ Further in the same 
text ‘^Pradhana (nature) is called the Linga and Paramesvara is 

called Lingin the pedestal of the Linga is Mahadevi 

and the Linga is the visible Mahesvara”. The epic-puranic 
literature thus reveals that the phallus-worship came to be 
clothed with a mystic and philosophical meaning and recognised 
as inseparable part of the Saivic cult in the Nco-Bnllimanic 
society. 

According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar the Linga-\vorship did 
not come into use among the higher class of people at the time 
of Patanjali and it was unknown even in the time of Vimakad- 
pliises. In support of this he says that Patanjali in hi s commentary 
on Paninian sfitra V. 3.99 refers to the image of Siva and 
not his Linga as an object of adoration. On the coins of 
Vimakadphises who was a devout worshipper of Siva there is 
the antliropomorphic representation of Siva cither with the 
trident or the bull, but the phallus is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence^. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar also holds more or less a similar view. 
In his lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics he assigns 
the Gudimallam-Lbi^fl to the early fourth century A.D. and 
observes that it was in the beginning of the Gupta period that 
the Lin^fl-worship was foisted on the Siva-cult’. 

The above-mentioned theories arc now untenable in the 
light of the subsequent researches on the point. Even if it is 
difficult to adduce any dated literary evidence of the existence 
of the Linga-worship in Brahmanical society in period prior to 
the -Christian era, there is abundance of archaeological material 

1. Lingapurdna, Chapters XVJI and XVI II. 

2. Gopinath Rao, The Ehmenls of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, part I 

P- 59 - . > 

3. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Relipious Sys- 
tems, p. 1 15. 

4. D. R. Bhandarkar, Lectures on Ancient Indian Humismatics pp. 19-20. 
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to prove that the jLin^tz-worship as associated with Siva-cult 
was widely prevalent in the orthodox society from C 3rd 
century B C 

One of the earliest sculptured representations of Linga is 
GudimaUam-Lin|[a in South India It is 5 ft in height and 
bears upon its front portion a figure of Siva with two arms 
Siva stands astride on the shoulders of an Apasmara Purusha 
“This Linga is composed of two parts, nut and the shaft of the 
membrum vinle each of them shaped exactly like the original 
model m a state of erection*’ 

The Gudimallam-Z.i«^ff has been assigned to the 2nd 
century B C by Gopmath Rao*. Coomaraswamy also has 
supported this view^, Dr D R Bhandarkar does not seem to be 
justified in assigning this sculpture to the Gupta period 

The Gudimallam-Im^a shows not only that the Linga- 
worship was associated with Neo-Brahmanic Siva-cult as early 
as the 2nd century B C , but also that Saivism was a well recog 
msed cult in centuries earlier than the Christian era It may be 
stated in passing that the Satavahanas were among the earlist 
benefactors of 3iva*worship m South India The Talagunda 
inscription of the time of Kadamba Santivarman refers to an 
arlcient temple of ^iva being worshipped by ^atakami, who was 
probably 5rI-Satakami® (of the 1st century B C ) belonging 
to the Satavahana dynasty That Saivism was a popular cult 
m South India dunng this period is also proved by the occur- 
rence of such names as Bhutapala, Mahadevanaka, Sivadatta, 
^ivapahta* etc in South Indian inscriptions of the Satavahana 
rulers and their contemporaries 

Reverting to the subject of the Zingfl-worship we may refer 
now to another representation of Linga This Linga was found 
in Bhita R D Banegi descnbes it as follows “The top of 

r Gopmath Rao, Elem nts of Hindu Icono^cphy, Vol 11 , part I, p 68 

2 Ibid 

3 Coomaraswamy, History of Indian end Indonesian Art, p 39 

4 Gopmath Rao, Op cit , Vol II, part I, p €8 

5 Ep Ind, Vol VIII, p 3if 

6 Dr D R Bhandarkar, Indian Antijaary, June, 1919 p 78. 
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the Ltnga is shaped as the bust of the male liolding a vase in the 
left hand, while the right hand is raised in nhhnyci-mudT a posture. 

. Below the bust ^vhere the waist of the figure should have been 

are four human heads, one at each corner The phallus 

•is marked by the deeply drawn lincsb” 

Mr. Banerji took the four fiiccs on the corners as four female 
busts but on a close examination they appear, as Gopinath 
Rao has pointed out, to be the representation of four male 
figures. In his opinion the sculpture in question can be re- 
garded as one of the Alukhahnga having five faces **corrobo“ 
rating to the Isana, Tatpurusha, Aghora and Vamadeva as- 
pects of Siva^.” 

This sculpture contains an inscription in Brahml script 
of the 1st century B.G. R.D. Banerji reads and translates it as 
follows:— — Khajahuti-putanam L (im) go patithapito Vasethi- 
putena Nagasirina piyala [m]d(c)vata. “The Linga of the 
sons of Khajuhati, was dedicated by Nagasiri (Nagasri), the 
son.of Vasethi (Vasishthi). May the deity be pleased-h” 

A Siva-lihga‘ with the figure of Siva has been found also 
at Mathura. This figure is analogous to that of the Gudi- 
mallam-Z/7wgfl, the difl'eience being that the present Siva-figure 
is four-armed, whereas Gudimallam-Siva has only two arms. 
Further, there is at the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, 
Aluttra, a §iva-fin^a installed on a pedestal with two noble 
men worshipping it with garlands and flowers^. Stylistically, 
these sculptures can be assigned to the Kushan period. A^athura 
has .yielded also several Ardhanarisvara figures (of the Kushan 
period) -Fepresenting Siva in the tJrddhvareta aspect'^; 


1. R- Banerji A. 8 . I , A. R. 1909-10, p. 147-48 

2. Gopinath Hao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol IT nt T „ r 

3. Dr. Bhandarkar differs from R. D. Banirji v’ith m 

as yell as interpretation of the inscription, Lectures on Andent Ind^t Mumif 
majcs, pp. 20-21. iuuian JVumis- 

4. V. S. Agarwala, J. /. 5. Q. A. , Vol. IV, pi. XXI f f,<r t 

5. V. S. Aganvala, Hand-Booh fo the Sculptures^ of the Cur^^^A'f 

Archaeology, Muttra, p. 42, J. I. S. O. A. VU IV ol XXTn 

6. V. S. Agarwala, jf. I. S. q.A. , Vol. V, p.’iVt. 
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SAIVISM and the INDUS CIVILISATION 
JJj’ T. M. P. Mahadevan 

'AiiONG the many revelations that Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa have had in store for us,* says Sir John 
^tarshall, ‘ none perhaps is more remarkable than this 
discovery that Saivism has a history going back to the 
ChalcoHthic Age or perhaps even funher still, and that 
it thus takes its place as the most ancient living faith 
in the world.’^ The age fixed for the Indus Civilisation is 
the fourth and third millenia B.C., and Marshall is cer- 
tain that in the highly developed culture of the Indus 
peoples no vestige of Indo-Aryan influence is to be found. ^ 
Among the finds on which Marshall bases his theory that 
^aivism or what preceded it must have been prevalent 
in the Indus valley alongside the cult of the Mother God- 
dess the important ones are a male figure in meditative 
pose on a roughly carv'ed seal and certain objects of cult- 
worship, those resembling the phallus, identified with 
the and ring-stones, representing xh^yoni or vulva. 

The figure on the seal which is regarded by Marshall 
as a prototype of the historic ^iva, is that of a three-faced 
God, ‘ seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude 


^ See Moh. htd., I. vii. 

V, 
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of Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, 
and toes turned downwards. His arms are outstretched, 
his hands with thumbs to front, resting on his knees 
. . . . The lower limbs are bare and the phallus {nrdhvavic- 
4 hra) seemingly exposed, but it is possible that what appears 
to be the phallus is in reality the end of the waistband. 
Crowning his head is a pair of horns meeting in a (all 
head-dress. To either side of the God arc four animals, 
an elephant and tiger on his proper right, a rhinoceros 
and buffalo on his left. Beneath the throne arc two deer 
standing with heads regardant and horns turned to (he 
centre. 

Sir John hlarshall sees in this figure certain distinctive 
features which came to be attributed to ^iva in historic 
times. (i) The first trait to be noted is that the god is 
three-faced {trimukhd). W^e know that ^iva was portrayed 
in later times with one, three, four, or five faces. Though 
■only three faces are visible in the figure on the seal, it may 
well be that the god represented there is four-faced, with 
the fourth face to be understood at the back. The signi- 
nificance of ascribing four faces to the god is that he 
looks in all directions over the four quarters of the 
universe. (2) The second feature of this pre-Aryan god 
that hnks him with the historic ^iva, says Marshall, is his 
pecuHar Yogi-like posture, with feet drawn up beneath 
him, toes turned down, and hands extended above the 
knees, ^iva is pre-eminently the prince of Yogis — the 
typical ascetic and self-mordfier, whence his names 
Mahdtapah, MabdjogJ. (3) Thirdly, the four animals 
grouped about the god probably indicate his lordship 
over the beasts. One of the appellations of Rudra in the 
Kg-Veda and of ^iva in historic times in VaSupati, ‘ lord 
of cattle.’ (4) * Still another attribute that helps to, con- 


52. 
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nect this unknown God with §iva, though it does not 
amount to actual evidence of identity, is the pair of horns 
crowning his head * The horns in such cases have a special 
significance They were regarded as the emblems of the 
deity into which category sometimes kings and priests 
were included In later days the horns disappeared 
from the images of gods But a survival thereof is to 
be found in the irtStda or trident, t^hich is a special 
adjunct of 5 iva (5) Lastly, the historic Siva may be 
connected to the figure on the Mohenjo daro seal 
through the deer beneath the seat of the god ‘ Two 
deer in a like position are portrayed on many mediaeval 
images of Siva, especially when he appears in the 
form of Daksinamurit or Yogadakstmmurtt , and a deer 
{fftfgd) held in one of his hands is a frequent attribute of 
the god in other manifestations ’ On these grounds, 
then, Sir John Marshall concludes that the god on the 
seal IS the prototype, in his most essential aspects, of the 
historic Siva 

That the grounds on which Marshall has built his 
theory are not unshakable, he is himself conscious Re- 
gardmg two of his observations the learned archaeologist 
has himself expressed doubt What appears to be the 
seemingly exposed phallus may well be in reality the end 
of the waistband, he thmks And he also agrees that the 
pairs of horns on the head does not amount to actual 
evidence of the identification of the god with ^iva But 
he fails to see that similar doubts shadow the other points 
of similarity suggested by him Brushing aside the hypo- 
thesis that the fourth face is at the back, could we identify 
the figure on the seal with Siva because it has three faces ^ 
A categorical answer in the afiirmative is not justified, as 
the three-faced figure may also mean, as Marshall himself 
does not fail to grant, * a S3mcretic form of three deities 
tolled into one,* especially as ‘ the conception of the tiiad 
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or trinity is a very old one in India ’ and ‘ it was equally 
old in Mesopotamia.’ The Yogic posture, again, cannot be 
a conclusive evidence for identifying the god with ^iva, 
because even among the Mohenjo-daro finds we have in 
the same posture a statue of a male figure, and a deity in 
a small faience sealing, for whose identification with ^iva 
we have no sound reasons. As regards the four animals, 
Marshall himself offers an alternative explanation in .a 
footnote, where he says that ‘ it may be that the four- 
quarters are represented by the four animals to the right 
and left of the deity, just as on the capital of Agoka 
column at Sarnatha they are represented by the elephant, 
lion, bull and horse. We are now left with the two deer 
beneath the throne ; and it will not be difficult to see 
that they by themselves do not warrant the identification 
of the god on the seal with ^iva. All that we would like 
to say is that the figure on the ‘ roughly carved seal ’ 
provides very slender evidence for the theory which Sir 
John Marshall evolves out of it. The reasons such as he 
has been able to find do not provide enough ground for 
concluding that the god on the Mohenjo-daro seal is the 
pre-Aryan ^iva. 

Turning to the phallic emblems and the bactylic stones. 
Sir John Marshall observes that these must have formed 
objects of worship in the Indus valley. Among the 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa finds there are three classes 
of aniconic objects that merit attention in this connec- 
tion. The first class comprises those which are un- 
, questionably phallic, more or less realistically modelled, 
and also others which are more conventionized in shape 
whose phallic character, therefore, is not so obvious. 
Those other objects vary in size from half an inch to a foot 
or there-abouts in height. And Marshall’s conjecture is 


^Ibid., 53 . 
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that they were all ‘ sacred objects of some sort, the larger 
ones serving as aniconic agalmata for cult purposes, the 
smaller as amulets to be carried on the person, just as 
miniature lihgas are commonly carried by Saivites of to-day.’ 
The stones of the second class arc more varied in size 
than those of the first ; and in shape they are like many 
of the lh)gas seen in ^iva temples to-day. But since it is 
unlikely that the phallic emblem would have been con- 
ventionalised in two different forms in the Indus Valley, 
Marshall is led to think that probably these pertained to 
the bactylic cults which along with those of the Mother 
Goddesses would seem to have been prevalent then in the 
countries of the Near and hliddlc east. The third class of 
the stone objects comprises ring-stones found in large 
numbers both at Mohenjo-daro and llarappa. Their size 
^ varies from half an inch to nearly four feet in diameter. 
Rejecting the alternative explanations that the ring stones 
might have been threaded on poles to form columns or 
that they might have been used as stione-money similar 
to the stone wheel-money ia use on the islands of Uap 
in the Carolines, Marshall suggests that these ring- stones 
might have had the same cultural, fetish or magical signi- 
ficance that the ting-stones of the Mauryan period had 
and whose connection with the female principle could 
hardly be mistaken. Concluding his observations on the 
topic, the learned archaclogist says, ‘ whether these three 
tj'pes (of stones) represent three distinct cults is uncertain ; 
but it is not unnatrual to suppose that liriga and yoni 
worship may have been associated then, as they were later 
under the aegis of ^aivism.’^ 

The assumption that lends countenance to the plausi- 
bility of Marshall’s theory is that the worship of 'litiga 
that forms an integral part of historic ^aivism is phallic 
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in character. Assuming that the iiva-linga is a representa- 
tion of the phallus, it is easy to connect it with the phallic 
cult objects found in the Indus Valley and elsewhere. 
But has the assumption a high degree of probability ? 
Was the Unga-worship derived from the phallic cults? It 
is no doubt true that phallic cult objects have been 
unearthed here and there by the spade of the archaeologists. 
Some of these have been found on the prc-historic sites 
of the Indus Valley. But what ground is there to connect 
the linga with these objects ? In the Anu^asanaparvau of 
the Mahdhharata we meet for the first time with the 
phallic interpretation of the iiva-Unga. The passages in 
which the account occurs are very late ; and it is possible 
that the theory was evolved out of a confusion between 
the liiiga-wor^h'ip and the cult of the phallus. Attempts 
have been made to read a reference to phallic worship in 
the word itinadevdh occurring in the V^gveda. This is what 
Macdonell says : ‘ A symbol must have been used, as at 
a later period, in the phallic worship which was loiowii 
by the occurrence in two passages of the word ‘‘ Sismi 
Devdh.” “ Those who have a phallus for tiieir deity.” 
Such worship was, however, repugnant to the religious 
ideas of the Rgveda ; for Indra is besought not to let the 
Si^m Depdb approach the sacrifice,® and he is said to have 
slain the Devdb, when he won the treasure of the 

hundred-gated iotid In the post-Vedic period, the phallus 
or lifiga became symbolical of diva’s generative power 
and its worship is widely diffused even at the pre- 
sent day.® As against the view of Macdonell and others it 
has been urged that the word ii§nadevdb admits of other 


‘vil. 21. 5. 


'X. 99. 3. 

8 Macdonell, A. A., Vedh Mythology, 155. Dr. A. P. Kamiarkar 
takes the expression to mean ‘those (Gods) possessed of a Sii'na 
{Sifnayuktah devahy. See B. C. L,an> Volume Part I, 459, 1945. 
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interpretations Sayana, for instance, takes the word to 
mean ‘those who sport with the (membrum tirile), 

/ e , unchaste men * and he quotes Yaska as his authority 
Durgacarya, the commentator on the Nirukta, gives the 
same explanation as Sayana Roth thinks that the word is a 
sarcastic appellation for pnapic or lustful demons ® It is 
by no means certain, therefore, that iiinadevah means 
worshippers of the phallus Even if it did, it would 
only show that there were such worshippers m the age 
of the and would not prove either that they were 

identical with Itftga norshtppers or that the Uiiga is a 
representation of the phallus 

It IS worth) of note that there are explanations a^ali 
able of the Itiiga which do not saaour of the phalhc cults 
The word * Uilga * means ‘ mark * or ‘ sign ’ In the present 
context It signifies the symbol of God Just as the 
‘ Othkara * is the sound symbol representing Brahman, the 
hftga is the form symbol signifying the Most High 
There are other pratJkas or images of God But the 
excellence of the h!}ga consists m its suggestion of the 
formlessness and infinitude of the Supreme Properl) 
speaking, there is no image of God who is vi-lttigd (without 
distinguishing marks) But man requires for the purpose 
of concentration or meditation some mark which will 
' stand for the Deity And of all the visible representations, 
the ln)ga is the least objectionable, because it sen.’^es to 
convey the idea of a God who transcends all distinctions 
The 'Ltiigapurana abounds in passages which endorse the 
% lew that the hiiga is but a symbol of the really unchanc 
terisable God For example, one of the verses reads thus 
‘ahngo linga mulam tu avjaktam lingam uc)ate 
alingah ^iva ity ukto hngam ^aivam iti smftam ’ 

eOiT, IV 409 
See Katbopamsad, \ 1 8 
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‘The root of lifigci is what is without any mark ; the 
unmanifest is called Ufiga.. What is without any mark is said 
to be ^iva ; the Iifiga^\t is thought, is what relates to $iva.’^^ 
There is also the story in the Purana of how l^iva liccamc a 
pillar of light whose top and bottom could not Ik- reached 
by Brahma and Visnu. The hfipgi may be regarded as a 
representation of this column of light. As alternative ex- 
planations arc thus available, it would not l)c right to state 
dogmatically that the was evolved out of the primitive 
phallism. ‘ Of all the representations of the deity which 
India has imagined’ observes Barth, ‘ these {Jh'igos) are per- 
haps the least offensive to look at.’^“ In fact, in the mind 
of no genuine devotee of ^iva is the idea of the membrum 
virile generated when he worships the Siva-///;^/. 

In the absence of any conclusive evidence to show that 
the Ufiga is a derivative of the phallus, the conjectures of Sir 
John Marshall lose their point. Of the three classes of 
cult objects discovered in the Indus Valley, the ri})ga is to be 
connected, if at all, with the second group of stones which, 
even according to Marshall, arc not likely to be the repre- 
sentations of the phallus. The archaeologist admits that in 
mediaeval and modern India it is only very rarely that litlgas 
take at all a naturalistic, i.e. the phallic form. ‘ Ninety-nine 
percent of them,’ he says, ‘ are so conventionalised that most 
people would find a difficulty in recognising their phallic 
character.’^^ We would only add that there is no need to 
assume their phallic character. 

In the preface-to his monumental work, Sir John Mar-' 
shall has made this wise obser^’-ation, ‘ Our task is but just 
beginning. Fresh materials are coming to light almost 
daily, and our horizon, therefore, is insensiblv changing. 


L,ifiga-piira)ja, iii. 
12 Barth, EJ., 262. 
12 Moh. Ind., I. 60. 
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In such conditions any appioach to finality is out of the 
question/^^ Theposition is not much different now from what 
it was when Marshall wrote these wDrds. For aught wc 
know, ^iva-worship may have prevailed in the Indus Valley 
alongside the cult of the Mother Goddess. *But it must be 
said^that the evidence provided by the figure on the seal is 
extremely inadequate. And the anicomic cult objects so far 
discovered do not establish the connection, of the bfiga with 
the phallic cults.^® 


“UtU, i^.> . I * , 

study oF the relevant Tamil literature leads “'to the same 
conclusion. There is no rfiention of ///Jjaand/i/ViJa (the.circulat base) 
in the ^ivajmnabodha, the basic text of Saivasiddhanta literature. 
The reference tq tiftgfl as being symbolic of sex in ,the ^ivajHana’ 
sidbbiyar (supakkam, 11. 69)us likely to be a concession to the popular 
thought identifying lihga <vith the sex symbol. Even in* the Siddbiyar 
there is another line of thought v^which defines iakti as being 
of theTorm of JHana (wisdom) (I.62), and suggests that to the 
wise it will be evident that §iya is a bachelor and ^akti a virgin 
(11. 77). Their activities ate in'the nature of.a play or drama for the 
benefit of humanity. -^ivA’s real form is different from all the cha- 
racteristics popularly attributed to him. He perrades everything 
wiAout identifying himself with anything (II. 70). : In Appar’s 
TtvSrarrty Siva is referred tO as nadutari (peg to which cows are tethered) 
who can be intuited only in one*s own heart. It may be suggested 
that the liftga is but a peg'like mack or symbol representing Godhead, 
F. 2. ' 
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THE SiVA-DHARMA 
R C Hazra 

This IS a short work still preserved in manuscripts ^ 
It consists of twelve chapters only and deals exclusively with 
the rehgious rites and duties of 5iva-worshippers Like 


1 As this work has not yet been published, out analysis of its 
contents is based mainly on the palm leaf manuscnpt No G3852 
preserved in the Library of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta For a des 
cription of this manuscript, which is written in Newari script ‘of the 
twelfth century’ A D and consist^ of sis different works on Saivism 
(viz , dharma^ ^tva dbarnicttaray Stva dharma samgraba, Uma mabeivara 
samvada, ^tvopantfad, and Uftarottara tantra), sec Haraprasad Shastri, 
Desenpftve Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Colleetiott 
under the Care of the- Asiatic Soaetj of Bengal, Vol V, No 4085, pp 723 
744 

For other manuscripts of this work see 

(i) Hataptasad Shastri, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts in the Government Collection under the Care of the Asiatic Soaety of 
Bengal, "Voi V, pp 7J 4-71 5, No 40S2(Ms No G9907 incomplete, con 
taming the sixth chapter only, written on NepaleSe paper in Bengali 
characters, and dated Saka 1563), and pp 718 723, No 4084 (Ms No 
G4077 written on palm leaf in Newaii script, and containing nine 
different works on Saiva Dbarma, of which the first six are the same 
as those in Ms No G3852 mentioned above, the seventh is the Vrsa 
Sara samgraba, and the eighth and the ninth ate both named Lalita 
vistard) 

In Ms No G4077 the eighth work, styled iMhta vtsfara, has a 
post colophon statement, according to which one *KuIa putra Ratna 
simha* copied it m (i e ,Ncwari year 1S6=1036A D ) during 

the victorious reign (vijaya raj^c) of ‘Patama bhattaraka mahatajadhi- 
ra)a parame^vara Laksmikamade\a* 
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the Visnu-dharma it calls itself a ‘^astra’ or ‘Dharma-^astra’^ 
and never a Turana’, or ‘Upapurana’, and it has been men- 
tioned as such by the and the Sduva-ptirdfia^ 

of which clearly distinguish it from the Puranic works. 
Yet its name has been included in all the lists of eighteen 
Upapuranas except those contained in Skjinda-pnrana^ . iii 


(ii) Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss. in the Adjar l^ihrary. Part I, 
p. 159, Ms. No. 46 (styled ‘^iva-dharm-opapitrana’ and written in Grantha 
script). 

(iii) Haraprasad Shastri, Catalogue of Pal/n-leaf and Selected Paper 
Manuscripts belonging to the Durbar Library^ Nepal, pp. 128-129, _ No. 1376 
(incomplete, containing the Santy-adhyaya only; written in Ncwari 
script; dated Newari Era 522). See also p. 55. 

- (iv) R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, VI, pp. 272-274, 
No. 2208 (containing the ^iva-dharma and the ^iva-dhar/nottara', written 
in Bengali characters). 

(v) A. C. Burnell, Classified Index to the Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Palace at Tanjore, p. 138 (written in Grantha characters). 

2 In most of the chapter-colophons the name ‘^iva-dbarma-s'astrol 
occurs. See also the ITne : 

‘uktafn ca dvddas'adhyayan/ dharma-sastram sivdtmakand occurring 
in Chap. 12 (fol. 39a). 

® The relevant verse of the Phavisya-purana is as follows : 
astadala purdnani rdmasya caritanj tathd / 
vist}udharmddi^idstrdtn livadhar/ndf ca bhdrata. // 

{Bhavhya-p., Vebkatesvara Press ed., i. 4. 87b-S8a). 

This verse has been quoted in Apararka’s commentary on the 
Ydjmvalkya-smrti, p. 15, Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintawa'd (Bibl. Ind. ed.) 
II. i. pp. 19-20, Candesvara Thakkura’s Krtya-ratndkara (Bibl. Ind. ed.), 
p. 30, Narasimha Vajapeyin’s Nityacdra-pradlpa (Bibl. Ind. ed.), p. 22, 
Raghunandana’s Smrti-tattva (Jivananda Vidyasagara’s ed.) I, p. 71, 
and so on. 

The printed edition of the Bhavisya-p. reads ‘vlsnu-dharmadayo 
dharmah’ for ‘visnudharmadi-sastrani’. 

^ The relevant verses of the ‘S aura-pur dna\ as quoted in Hemadri’s 
Caturvarga-cintdmani, I, pp. 539-540, are the following : 

anydtty upa-purdndni ^^i-hiranydni parvani / 

likhitvd yah prayacchet tii sa ndyd-pdrago bhavet // 

s'iva-dharmddi-sastrdni yah prayacchati punyadhih / 

so nanta-phalam dpnoti siva-dharnia-prak Isandt j j 

These two verses do not occur in the printed editions of the Saura-p, 
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(Revji-kh'anda)‘ i. 46-52, i. 5.13-16, Vhdbya- 

Chapter 4, and Chap. I. On the 

other hand, CandeSvara Tkakkuraof Mithila takes it to be a 
‘Smtrti’ work,^ the Kevd-mahaimya calls it a part of the I'^ayu- 
puraiia and thus looks upon it as a Puranic work,® the Vaya- 
viyasamhita (ii. 24. 170) of the regards it both as 

a *Sastra’ and as a ‘Puraija*^’ .and Devana-bhatta mentions it 
as a ‘Sastra’ on one occasion and as a ‘Puriina* on another®. 
From these it is evident that this work began to be 
recognised as an Upapurana much earlier than 1000 A. D., 
but its original character was not lost sight of at least by a 
section of people. 

That originally the iivd^dbarma was not meant for pass- 
ing as a Puranic work, is also shown by its contents, which 
arc given below. 

Chap, I — Salutation to ^ambhu in a verse (which is 
the same as the first introductory verse of Banabhatta’s 
Harsa-cartid). 

While Nandike^vara was sitting at ease on the Mount 
Meru in the midst of a number of sages, Sanatkumara, son of 
Brahma, rose up from among them and requested Nandi- 
keSvara to speak on that excellent Dharma (paramatn dhar- 
mam), called ‘ 3 iva-dharma% which is eternal, easy toper- 
form, and productive of all the ends of life, because, Sanat- 

® See Caijde^vara’s Kfiyc-ratnukara, p. 30. 

® Theodor Aufiecht, Catahgus CodicNta Manmtriptorum Sanserif 
ticorum Bihliothtcae Bcdlehnae, p. 65 — 

eaturtham /iea-dbarmSkhjam p/trane vSjn-samjnit: 

(which is one of the lines of the Kerd-mabatmja on the list of eighteen 
Upapuranas). 

’ ^iva-p.y V (Vayaviya-sarphita). ii. 24. 170- 

fSstram ca fwa'dharmakhjam dbarmSkhjam ca tad-uttaran: / 
faivakdijam fiva-dbarmakbyam pttrSnam Srutisammatam // 

® See Smxti-candrika (Mysore cd.) II, pp. 539 {Jtvarcana-phalam 
tu {ivadbarma-fastrt darfjtatfi, etc.) and 553 (phalam aba purane nattdikefvn-^ 
fab). 
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kumara said, the Agnistoma and other Vedic sacrifices, 
being highly elaborate, expensive and tiresome but of doubt- 
ful efficacy, could not be undertaken by people of little re- 
sources.^ Consec^uently, Nandikesvara praised ^iva-dharma 
(religious duty to ^iva), which, he said, was originally spo- 
ken out by ^iva to Parvati, S^ntnukha (the six -faced god 
Karttikeya), Nandikesvara and other gods for the deliverance 
of those who were steeped in nescience. Nandikesvara 
then spoke on the following topics : 

Praise of ^iva-worship, by which one may attain heaven 
(svarga) as well as final emancipation (apavarga). Mention 
and praise of eight types ((asphgi’, ‘asta-vidha’) of Bhakti 
manifested in loving the devotees of 6 iva, encouraging 
Siva-worship, personally worshipping the deity, listening to 
discourses on Siva, constantly remembering liim, and so on. 

Praise of devotees of Siva and of honouring them 
with gifts, etc. Praise of devotion, worship, donation, 
Homa, knowledge, austerities, etc. meant for tlie pleasure of 
Siva. Devotional service to Siva always and by all means. 

Chap. 2 — Going to describe ffie means of attaining 
immortality Sanatkumara speaks on tlie merits of establishing 
a Lihga of Siva, constructing a temple for it, cleansing the 
temple and besmearing it with cow-dung, lustrating tlie Lihga, 
bathing it with water, honey, sugarcane- juice, etc., offering 
of ‘argha’ to it, making donations of gold, gems, cows, 
horses, elephants, servants, cultivable land, village, town, 
etc., and making all kinds of devotional service to Siva. 

Chap. 3 — Sanatkumara’s narration of the following 
story of the origin of Lihga : 

® Siva-dharma, Chap. 1 (fol. lb) : 
agnistomddqyo yajnd hahu-vitta-kriyanvitdh j 
ndtyanta-phala-hhtyisthd bahv-dydsa-savianvitdh // 
m fakyante yatah kartum alpa-vittair dvijatihhih j 
sukhopdyam ato brilhi sarva-kam-artha-sadhakatn IJ 
hi fay a sarva-ni arty and m ^ipa-dharniam sandfanam fj 
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When everything was under the waters of the ocean, 
there was a quarrel between Brahma and Visnu, both of whom 
claimed agency and lordship of the universe. In order to 
settle their dispute there appeared between them a great 
Lingaoflight(]yotit-lihga), the endsof which neitherBrahma 
nor Vtsnu could discover. As they eulogised this huge Lmga, 
they found in it another small spiritual Linga, only a'pradcsa’ 
(i. c., the span between the thumb and the forefinger) in 
length, which was Siva himself (sivatmaka) Siva (here 
called Mahadeva) was pleased to grant boons to Brahma and 
Visnu and disappeared after declaring himself to be the cause 
of the universe. Thence forward Brahma, Visnu and others 
worshipped the Linga, which comprises all gods, Brahma 
remaining at its right side, Visnu at its left, Gayatri in its 
heart, and the Vedas, together with the Aiigas, on as head. 

Results of disregarding a Liiiga. Construction of 
Lingas with different materials (viz., stone, gems, gold, silver, 
brass, sapphire, bell-metal, earth, crystal, copper, etc ) and 
the effects derived by gods, Nagas, Asuras and others by wor- 
shipping them, VIZ., Brahma became the creator by worsliipp- 
ing a Linga of stone, India’s position was due to his worship 
of a Linga of gems, Dhanada became the god of wealth by 
worshipping a golden Linga, the Visvcdcvas became so by 
worslupping a Linga of silver, Vayu worshipped a Linga of 
brass to attain his position, Visnu’s status was due to his 
worship of a Linga of sapphire, Buddha attained his supreme 
knowledge and the state of peace by worshipping a Linga 
of gold'^, Arhata became a venerable Yogin by worshipping 
a Linga of topazes*^, and so on. 

1" dharma. Chap, 3 (fol, 3a) 

r?iadh}e param llftpflm sthitam pradtia sammtlani / 
samadht-itotra-sampanna» d^fttarantaa fndtmakam H 
naiva lat kSneanam raifpyam tamram sphatika-maliktikavi j 
la-\-mdtram stbltam fdntam kxvalam tac-cbivStmakam // 
n,d. Chap. 3 (fol 3b)- 

buddhtn dbbyarettam hdgam jambmaditmayam fuhham / 
tetia buddbatsam dpmti sadd Idntam avasthtani fl 
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Effects and praise of worshipping tlie Tribbu vanes - 
vara Lingaj fateful results of doing otheiwise. Results of 
establishing a Lihga. 

Chap. 4— Characteristics of ^iva-bhaktas (who should 
be energetic, pious, disregardful of all opposites such as 
happiness and sorrow, light and darkness, heat and cold, 
and so on). 

Siva as the best recipient of gifts. . Praise of construct- 
ing a ^iva-temple and of sweeping, whitewashing and re- 
pairing it annually, of besmearing it with cow-dung, of 
colouring its pavement, of furnishing it with pictures pain- 
ted on walls,^^ and so on. 

Praise of Rudra as the highest god, the best knowledge 
and the best austerities. 

Chap. 5 — ^Results and praise of rendering various kinds 
of service to ^iva in tlie form of a Lihga; viz; bathing tlie 
Lihga witli milk, curd, ghee, honey, sugarcane-juice, etc.; 
offer of eight kinds of materials of worship (astahgargha) 
to it in dishes of gold, silver or some other metal; fanning 
it with fans made of palm-leaf, peacock-feathers, etc.; wor- 
shipping the deity with various kinds of flowers; offer of 
various articles of food, burning lamps, looking glass, etc.; 
holding a burning lamp on the head or forehead; saluting 
by. lying prostrate before tlie Lihga; eulogy of the 
god. 

Results and praise of lighting series of lamps (dipa- 
malika) in the month of Karttika, decorating the Lihga as 
well as the temple with flags and banners, sounding drums 
and various 'other musical instruments, arranging song and 
dance, especially of females, before tlie Lihga, spreading a 


arhafas tu sada-kalam puspa-ling-drcandt param / 
ten-drhattvmti avdpnoti jogam cdpt sudurlahham Jj 

Ibid., Chap. 4 (fol. 6b) : 

kdre^ec citra-sdstrajnaiv jataac citraai fivdlqye. 
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white or coloured canopy^* over it, constructing widi bricks 
a house for Rudra having the form of the sacred fire, deco- 
rating the floor and yard with Svastika, Padma and various 
other paintings, digging tanks, wells, etc near ^iva-temples, 
and so on Praise of places of Siva-worship as being equal 
to Kuru ksetra, Naimisa and Puskara 

Chap 6 — Propitiation (santi) of ^iva, Uma, Vinayaka, 
Mahakala and many other divine and non divine beings by 
eulogising them for averting evils In this connection the 
following deities and others have been described — 

Ambika, Vinayaka (who is said to be a son of Rudra 
and to have a big belly, a huge body, a bright collyrium- 
dark complexion, a tusk, the head ofan elephant, andasnake 
as his sacred thread)^®, Mahakala, Visnu, Brahmani (who 
has four faces)^®, Rudrani, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Aindri, Varahi, 
CamundS and others, the various mother-goddesses (Matatah, 
such as Aka^a-matarah, Loka-matarah, Bhuti matarah, etc ), 
the Ganas living in different directions, the king of gods 
(i e , Indra) living in the city of Amaravati lying in the east,^^ 

For description of the canopy see ibid , Chap 5 (fol 1 lb) 
vitanam sita padmabbam madhye padma vthhufitam / 
vicitram eka varnam va nava vastr opa obbitam // 
hitkini ravak opetam eandrakatf copafobhttan / 
lamhakatb sutra^'imaii ca gbanta ruta vibhi fitam If 
etc etc 

15 Ibid, Chip 6 (fol 13 b) 

mahodaro mahakajab mgdbdnjana eiya echavih / 
eka darriftr otkato devo gaja vaktro tnahabalah // 
nagayajn opaviti ca nag abbarana bbi fitab / 
sarvartha sampad adharo gat adb)akfo vara pradaf j 
rudrasya tanayo devo nayako tba vtnayakab / 

18 Ibid, Chap 6 (fol 14a) 
padma raga prabha deJt catur vadana pamkaja / 
akia mat arpita kara kamandalu dbara fubba // 
brabmiti saiimya vadana /tvaptja parayana // 

Ibid Chap 6 (fol 15a) 

amaravaft na/ia pun ptrvabbage vyavasthita 
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Agni living in the city of Tcjovatl situated in the south-east 
(agneye dig-vibhage); Ananta (i.e., ^csaNaga) living in Vai- 
vasvati Puri in die south; Nkrd, a Raksas, living in die city 
of Kjsna in the south-west; Vamnai^ living in the city of 
^uddhavati in the west; Pavana^^ (Wind) living in the city 
of Gandhavati in the north-west; Kuvera"^ residing in the 
city of Mahodaya in the north; I^ana-^ living in the city of 
Yasovati in die nordi-east; Sarasvatl, who is said to have a 
body possessing stainless halo and looking as white as the 
ray of die autumnal moon ;““Sri ; Jaya Devi ; Aparajita ; the 
Planets; the Naksatras (mentioned in the order from Kj-ttika 
to Bharani) ; die Raris (zodiacal signs); the sages Katyapa, 
Galava, Gargya, Vi^vamitra, Manu, Daksa, Vasistiia, Mar- 
kandeya, Pulaha, Kratu, Narada, Bhj-gu, Atrcya, Bharadvaja, 
Angiras, Valmiki, Kausika, Kantha, ^akalya, Punarvasu, 
Salankayana, and others; wives of sages; the Daitya kings 
(such as Sahkukarna, Mahajambha, Hayagriva, Prahlada, 
Taraka and odiers) who are said to worship Hatake^vara- 
deva regularly; the Nagas (such as Karkotaka, KuJika and, 
odiers); the Rivers (such as Gafiga, Yamuna, Narmada, 
Gotami, Kaveri, Varana, Devika, Chandrabhaga, Godavari, 

Fot description of Varuna see Chap. 6 (fol. 15b) : 
hhadra-Diauktika-samkaiah paripingah-locanah j 
s'ukla-vastra-parldhdtiah pas'a-hasto j;!ahdbalab // 

For description of Pavana sec ibid.. Chap. 6 (fol. 15b) : 
tafra tamrena debena krpia-ph'tgala-Jocamh f 
pata-vjdpt-dntar-dllm dhvaja-yasty-dyudb-odyaioh // 

For description of Kuvera see ibid.^ Chap. 6 (fol. 15b) : 
taira devo gadd-hastas citra-srag-vastra-bhusanah j 
hrasva-bdhur aiahd-tcjdh paripingala-locanah jj 
For description of l^ana see ibid.. Chap. 6 (fol. 15b) ; 
fatra manktika-savikdsah sasdnika-krta-bbrnanab J 
tri-fietrah sdnia-rup-dtmd aksa-md}d-dharo dharah // 

'Ibid., Chap. 6 (fol. 16a) : 
sarac-emdr-dmsu-gaurena deben-amala-tcjasa / 
sarasvatl s'ive bhakfd . . . . n ' 
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Sarayu, Gandaki, KauSiki, Saiasvatl, NairaSjina, Sona, Man- 
dakinl, etc ), the Yaksas (such as Vaisravana, Manibhadra, 
Suviroma, PaBcika, Vibhandaka, Dhjtarastra, Virupaksa and 
others) , the Mountains (viz , Mem, Mandara, Kailasa, 
Malaya, Gandhamadana, §tlparvata, Mahendra and Hima- 
kuta) , the eight Dvipas including Gomathyo (“) , the 
Oceans, and the Raksasas, Dakinis, Bhutas, Pi^acas, evil 
demons (supposed to seize upon children), etc 
Praise of this chapter on propitiation (Santi) 

Chap 7— Praise of worshipping ^iva in a Linga on 
particular days (viz , full moon day, new-moon day, the 
eighth day of the bright halfofamonth, the thirteenth and 
fourteenth days of the dark half of a month, and other 
Patvan days) and in different parts of the day Such 
worship IS said to be mote effective than the Agmhotra, 
ASvamedha and other sacrifices 

Rudta, Brahma and Visnu — the three Matras of 

Siva 

Benefits of muttering the sectarian Mantra ‘om namah 
Sivaya’ said to be the stx-syllabled ‘Siva-sotra’, of which the 
Bhasya was later spoken out by the omniscient and self-born 
Siva himself 2* 

“ Chap 7 (fol 2 iab) 

ruin brabmS ban/ catva /rtalrJs ttsrab prakitttUb / / 
dakftnt ’Age ’bbavad brahma bartr vamaAga samhhavah / 
hrdajanmrgalo rudro brahma ttfnu /ivatmaka^ fj 
jagat Sffft karo brahma loka iimobakah // 

anugraba karo mtja hlo rudra /tvtlmakab fj 
tribbtr etatr jagad vyaptam karanatr atma karmabhtb / 

Usro malrah si ayaitab sarva loka prapujitab If 

etz eva trajo toka e/a eva tn^o ’gsajab J 

tr<yo gunas tnvarga/ cayac tanjaj jagati s/hitam fj 

« Ibid, Chap 7 (fol 21b) 

satv artba sadhakam mantram /i)a sutram fad ak^aram f 
bhaiyam ay aiva sitraya sarvajnena sveyambhuvaf 
pa/cat paraparaaiha vjakt artba gaditam tuff 

F 2 
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Praise of devotees of &va as being far superior to those 
who observe celibacy, or regularly study the Vedas, or per- 
form the Agmhotra and other sacrifices, or have mastered 
all the branches of learning. 

' Eulogy of &va. 

Chap, 8— Description and praise of various kinds of 
devotional service to ^iva in the form of a Linga, in which 
all the sacred places and temples of deities are believed to 
lie hidden.— Bathing of the Linga with ghee for a day and 
night with song, dance, etc.; ceremonious Linga-worship 
during Parvan days; performance of the Car-festival of &va; 
giving to ^iva a vessel of ghee, a copper vessel full of gold 
(in the Soma-vrata during the full-moon day in the month 
of Vaisakha), a sacred thread (during the full-moon day in 
the month of Asadha), a milch cow and a bull, a white bull, 
and a particular kind of cow called Kapila (the milk of 
which a ^udra is not permitted to drink without initiation 
to ^iva -worship). 

Praise of cows, which are said to be as sacred as Brah- 
mins and to have emitted the Vedas together with the six 
ancillary sciences (gobhirvedah samudgirnah sa-sad-anga- 
pada-kramah), and in which all the deities and holy places 
are said to dwell permanently. 

Performance of Go-^anti, in which ^iva is invoked to 
save the cows ‘from •mortality. 

Gift of horses, elephants, male and female servants, 
villages, hamlets, towns, land, etc. 

Evil consequences of dispossessing one of landed pro- 
perty given to him previously by the disposessor liimself or 
by any other person. 

Consequences of taking illegal possession of property 
belonging to a deity or a Brahmin. 

25 Ibid,, Chap. 8 (fol. 24b) : 

kapUam yah pibec chudrah siva-samskara-varjitah ( 
sa praydti mahdghoratn narakam ndtra samsajab / / 
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Chap. 9 — Description and praise of the Siva-lihga- 
vrata (which is said to have been performed by Brahma, 
Visnu, Devi, Skanda and other deities, sages, and leaders 
ofGanas, and which consists of bathing the Liuga with 
water mixed with white sandal paste, placing it on a faultless 
lotus, worshipping it with white lotuses, Bilva leaves, etc., 
giving of fine cloth, various kinds of food and other things 
to it, and praying to it for forgiveness. 

Chap. lo — ^Merits of observing fast and worshipping 
^iva with the mention of his different names on the eighth 
and fourteenth days of both the fortnights during the diff- 
erent months of a year. Suchfast is said to yield more merit 
than that earned by a person performing a long-continued 
sacrifice (Satra) or speaking the truth or visiting holy places 
or performing the Agnihotra or any other sacrifice. 

Description and praise of Nakta-bho jana-vrata, Uma- 
mahe4vata-vrata, Kysna-catutda^i-vrata, ^ula-dana-vrata, 
Gandha-vrata, ^aiva-mahavrata, Kailasa-vrata, and &va- 
ratha-vrata. 

Construction of earthen, wooden, stone or brick 
temples for &va and furnishing them with all requisites. 
Ten cows and an ox, bed, and other things ate to be given 
to &va on these and other occasions. 

Chap. II — Nandikegvara’s statement that the ‘&va- 
dharma’, declared by &va, is meant for yielding all the ends 
of life (including final emancipation) to those females and 
members of the four castes, who resort to the ‘^ivasrama’ 
(stage of life in which Siva is worshipped with all 
seriousness). 

Construction of an ideal hermitage for Siva-wotship, 
which is to have a beautiful flower-garden on its north as well 
as a fite-sanctuaiy (agnyagara) and a guest-house for devo- 
tees of &va (sivabhaktabhyagatalaya). 

Absence of himsa in plucking flowers for ^iva- 
wotship. 
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Praise of devotees of ^iva and of rendering service to 
them when they are tired, ill or otherwise. Praise of making 
gifts of necessary tilings to Siva-bhaktas. 

Denouncement of anger, and praise of tolerance 
(ksama), ahinisa, truth, non-stealing, etc. 

Chap. 12 — ^Nandike^vara’s enumeration of the various 
duties of the devotees of ^iva ; praise of worshipping a 
long-neglected Linga without accepting anything; respect 
to be shown to 6iva-lihgas, to ^iva-yogins, and to the 
flowers, garlands, etc. offered to 6iva ; praise of gift of 
clothes, maldng of gardens, digging of wells, etc.; praise 
of feeding Siva-worshipping Brahmins in ^raddha and 
other ceremonies for the pleasure of Siva; praise of i^iva- 
bhaktas (who are said to be much superior to Veda- 
Imowing Brahmins), 6iva-yogins, Hudraksas and 6iva- 
dharma. 

Enumeration of (i) the eight famous places (sthanaspa- 
kam), called Rudra-ksetras, viz., Bhastrapada (Vastrapatha ?), 
Rudrakoti, Avimukta, Mahodaya, Gokarna, Bhadrakarna, 
Suvarnaksa and Sthanvisvara ; (ii) the eight holy places 
(pavitrastakam), viz., Chagalanta, Duranta^va, Makota, 
Mandalesvara, Kalanjara, ^ahkukarna, Sthalcsvara, and 
Sthule^vara ; (iii) the eight secret places (guhyastakam), 
viz., Gaya, Kuruksetra, Nakhala, Kanakhala, Vimale^vara, 
Dahasa (?), Mahendra and Bhima ; (iv) the eight most 
secret places (guhyatiguhyam astakam), viz., ^ripar^’-ata, 
Hariscandra, Jalpa, Amratike^vara, Madhyama, Mahakala, 
Kedara and Bhairava; and (v) the eight places of religious 
merit (punyatmikastakam), viz., Amresvara, Prabhasa, 
Naimisa, Puskara, Asadhi, Dindi-mundi, Bharabhuti and 
Nakulisvara. 

From the summary of contents given above it is 
evident that the has nothing of any of the five 

characteristics of Puranas, nor does it name Vyasa or Suta 
as a speaker. It is purely a religious manual for the 
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guidance of &va-worshippers, and as such it is rightly called 
a ‘Dhatma-sastta’ and described as ‘an eight-branched 
tree of religious duties having its origin from ^iva’ 
Yet It came to be widely recognised as an Upapurana, 
and this new character of the work was clearly due 
to the religious purpose for which it was intended 
like the other Puranic works of comparatively late 
dates 

The Siva-dharma, sometimes called a ‘Samhita’, in its 
chapter-colophons/’ inculcates the worship of Rudra-&va 
in a Linga, lays special stress on Bhakti, and says that it is 
Yoga, proceeding from JSana, which puts an end to all suf- 
ferings In Its opimon, that Mleccha is the best Brahmin, 
a sage and an anchorite who has developed the .eight types 
of Bhakti in him It advocates the maintenance of fire 
by &va-worshippers for the performance of Vedic rites and 
Siva-worship, prescribes bath and painting of the sectarian 
mark Tripundra with ashes, calls 6iva ‘mahayogin’, ‘yoge- 
Svara’, ‘niraSjana’, ‘nirakara’, etc , regards him (sometimes 
called Rudra) as the highest deity and the Supreme Brahma, 
and takes Brahma, Visnu and the inferior Rudra as his three 
Matras It is remarkable that 6iva is not called ‘Pasupati’ 
anywhere in the whole work, nor is there any mention of 
the study of the Satarudriya section (of the Ycgurveda) or the 

JW. Chap 11, fol 36b 

e{a dharma drumab iriman as/a iakbah Sivodbhavab 
See, for instance, the colophons ( 1 /; iiva dharma fastre nandt 
kefvara proktayam samhttayam adhyayah ) of Chaps 

3 and 4 of the Asiatic Soaety (Calcutta) Ms No G 3852 
^iva dharma. Chap 10, fol 30a 

tan mrvedac ca vatragyam vairagyaj jnana sambhavab // 
jnanat pravartate yoga yogad dabkhantam apnuyat // 

Ibid, Chap 1, fol 2a 

bbaktir asta vidha \caf\sa yasmtn mieccbt ’pi vardhate j 
sa viprendro munib irtman sayatib sa (a pandt/ab f/ 
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Praise of devotees of Siva and of rendering service to 
them when they are tired, ill or otherwise. Praise of making 
gifts of necessary things to Siva-bhaktas. 

Denouncement of anger, and praise of tolerance 
(ksama), ahimsa, truth, non-stealing, etc. 

Chap. 12 — ^NandikeSvara’s enumeration of the various 
duties of the devotees of Siva ; praise of worshipping a 
long-neglected Lihga without accepting anything; respect 
to be shown to Siva-liugas, to Siva-yogins, and to the 
flowers, garlands, etc. oflered to Siva ; praise of gift of 
clothes, maldng of gardens, digging of wells, etc.; praise 
of feeding Siva-worshipping Brahmins in Sraddha and 
other ceremonies for tlie pleasure of Siva; praise of Si va- 
bhaktas (who are said to be much superior to Veda- 
Imowing Brahmins), Siva-yogins, Rudraksas and Siva- 
dharma. 

Enumeration of (i) the eight famous places (sthUnasm- 
kam), called Rudra-ksetras, viz., Bhastrapada (Vastrapatha ?), 
Rudrakoti, Avimukta, Mahodaya, Gokarna, Bhadrakarna, 
Suvarnaksa and Sthanvisvara ; (ii) the eight holy places 
(pavitrastakam), viz., Chagalanta, Duranta^va, Makota, 
Mandalesvara, Kalanjara, Sankukarna, Sthalc^vara, and 
Sthule^vara ; (Hi) the eight secret places (guhyastakam), 
viz., Gaya, Kuruksetra, NakhaJa, Kanakhala, VimaleSvara, 
Dahasa (?), Mahendra and Bhima ; (iv) the eight most 
secret places (guhyatiguhyam astakam), viz., Srlparv’-ata, 
Hariscandra, Jalpa, Amratike^vara, Madhyama, Mahakala, 
Kedara and Bhairava; and (v) the eight places of religious 
merit (punyatmikastakam), viz., Amresvara, Prabhasa, 
Naimisa, Puskara, Asadhi, Dindi-mundi, Bharabhuti and 
Nakulisvara. 

From the summary of contents given above it is 
evident that the Siva-dharmah^s nothing o£2i.ny of the five 
characteristics of Puranas, nor does it name Vyasa or Suta 
as a speaker. It is purely a religious manual for the 
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guidance of &va-worshippers, and as such it is rightly called 
a ‘Dharma sastra’ and described as ‘an eight-branched 
tree of religious duties having its origin from ^iva’ 
Yet It came to be widely recognised as an Upapurana, 
and this new character of the work was clearly due 
to the religious purpose for which it was intended 
like the other Puranic works of comparatively late 
dates 

The Siva dharma, sometimes called a ‘Samhita’, in its 
chapter-colophons,^’ inculcates the worship of Rudra-Siva 
in a Linga, lays special stress on Bhakti, and says that it is 
Yoga, proceeding from Jfiana, which puts an end to all suf- 
ferings In Its opimon, that Mleccha is the best Brahmin, 
a sage and an anchorite who has developed the .eight types 
of Bhakti in him It advocates the maintenance of fire 
by Siva-worshippers for the performance of Vedic rites and 
Siva-worship, prescribes bath and painting of the sectarian 
mark Tripundra with ashes, calls &va ‘mahayogin’, ‘yoge- 
Svara’, ‘niraSjana’, ‘nirakara’, etc , regards him (sometimes 
called Rudra) as the highest deity and the Supreme Brahma, 
and takes Brahma, Visnu and the inferior Rudra as his three 
Matras It is remarkable that 6iva is not called ‘Pasupati’ 
anywhere in the whole work, nor is there any mention of 
the study of the ^atarudriya section (of the Ygurveda') or the 

«• Ihd, Chap 11, fol 36b 
esa dharma drumab Inman afta lakbab livodbhavab 
See, for instance, the colophons (/* fiva dharma lasire nandi 
kelvara proktajam sambttajam adhyajah ) of Chaps 

3 and 4 of the Asiatic Society (Calcutta) Ms No G 3852 
Stva dharma. Chap 10, fol 30a 

tan nirvedac ca vatragyam vairagyaj jnana sambhavab fj 
jnanat pravartate yoga yogad dabkbantam apnuyat jj 
Ibid, Chap 1, fol 2a 

bhaktir asta vidba [cat\sa yasmn mkcche pi vardhate / 
sa viprendro muntb Inman sayattb sa ca pandifab // 
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Praise of devotees' of &va and of rendering service to 
them when they are tired, ill or otherwise. Praise of making 
gifts of necessary tilings to Siva-bhaktas. 

Denouncement of anger, and praise of tolerance 
(ksama), ahinisa, truth, non-stealing, etc. 

Chap. 12 — ^Nandike^vara’s enumeration of the various 
duties of the devotees of 6iva ; praise of worshipping a 
long-neglected Lihga without accepting anything; respect 
to be shown to ^iva-liiigas, to ^iva-yogins, and to the 
flowers, garlands, etc. oflered to 6iva ; praise of gift of 
clothes, maldng of gardens, digging of wells, etc.; praise 
of feeding Siva-worshipping Brahmins in 6raddha and 
other ceremonies for the pleasure of 6iva; praise of 6iva- 
bhaktas (who are said to be much superior to Veda- 
knowing Brahmins), ^iva-yogins, Rudraksas and 6iva- 
dharma. 

Enumeration of (i) the eight famous places (sthaiifista- 
kam), called Rudra-ksetras, viz., Bhastrapada (Vastrapatha ?), 
Rudrakoti, Avimukta, Mahodaya, Gokarna, Bhadrakarna, 
Suvarnaksa and Sthanvisvara ; (ii) the eight holy places 
(pavitrastakam), viz., Chagalanta, DurantaSva, Makota, 
Mandaiesvara, Kalanjara, Sahkukarna, Sthalesvara, and 
Sthule^vara ; (iii) the eight secret places (guhyasnakam), 
viz., Gaya, Kuruksetra, Nakhala, Kanakhala, VimalcSvara, 
Dahasa (?), Mahendra and Bhima ; (iv) the eight most 
secret places (guhyatiguhyam astakam), viz., ^rlpar^'-ata, 
Hariscandra, Jalpa, Amratikegvara, Madhyama, Mahakala, 
Kedara and Bhairava; and (v) the eight places of religious 
merit (punyatmikastakam), viz., Amresvara, Prabhasa, 
Naimisa, Puskara, Asadhi, Dindi-mundi, Bharabhuti and 
Nakulisvara. 

From the summary of contents given above it is 
evident that the Siva-dharffia has nothing of any of the five 
characteristics of Pur^as, nor does it name Vyasa or Suta 
as a speaker. It is purely a religious manual for the 
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guidance of ^va-woishippers, and as such it is tightly called 
a ‘Dharma sastta’ and described as ‘an eight branched 
tree of religious duties having its origin from Siva’ “ 
Yet It came to be widely recognised as an Upapurana, 
and this new character of the work was clearly due 
to the religious purpose for which it was intended 
like the other Puranic works of comparatively late 
dates 

T'as. Stva-dhama, sometimes called a ‘Samhita’, in its 
chapter colophons,-’ inculcates the worship of Rudra §it a 
in a Linga, lays special stress on Bhakti, and says that it is 
Yoga, proceeding from Jfiana, which puts an end to all suf- 
ferings In Its opimon, that Mleccha is the best Brahmin, 
a sage and an anchorite who has developed the eight types 
of Bhakti in him ’’ It advocates the maintenance of fire 
by Siva-wotshippers for the performance of Vedic rites and 
^iva worship, prescribes bath and painting of the sectarian 
mark Tripundra with ashes, calls Siva ‘mahayogin’, ‘yoge- 
^vara’, ‘nirafijana’, ‘nirakara’, etc , regards lum (sometimes 
called Rudra) as the highest deity and the Supreme Brahma, 
and takes Brahma, Visnu and the inferior Rudra as his three 
Matras It is remarkable that 6iva is not called ‘Pasupati’ 
anywhere in the whole work, not is there any mention of 
the study of the ^atarudriya section (of the Yajurveda) or the 

!• Ihd, Chap 11, fol 36b 
eja dbarma drumab fnman ajfa fakhab ^vodbbavab 
See, for instance, the colophons {tti fiva dbarma fastre nandi 
kefvara prokta^am sambtia^am adhjajab ) of Chaps 

3 and 4 of the Asiatic Soaety (Calcutta) Ms No G 3852 
^na dbarma.. Chap 10, fol 30a 

tan mntdac ca taira^yam vairag)aj jnana sambhavab f f 
jtianat pravartate jogo jogfld dubkbantam apnujai // 

Ihd , Chap 1, fol 2a 

bbakiir asta iidba [cai\fa jasmin mleccbe ’pi vardbate / 
sa vtprtndro munth Srtman sayattb sa (a panditab jf 
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Svetdsvatara-upanisad by the ^iva- worshippers. On the 
other hand, on one occasion a Siva-worshipper has been 
called ‘Mahesvara’, and on another a ‘devotee of Mahe- 
svara’ has been praised. The sectarian Mantra of six syllables 
(viz., orn namah sivaya) has been called a six-syllabled Slva- 
sutra, the Bhasya of which is said to have been spoken out 
later by the all-knowing Self-born Being (Svayambhu).^! 
The word ‘vamacara’, used twice with respect to ^iva,^^ 
need not be taken to connect the ^aivism pro fessed by the 
present work with the Left-hand school of the Tantriks. 
This word simply means ‘one of perverse activities’, and no- 
thing more. 

We have already adduced reasons to show that the 
Siva-dharma, originally a ‘^astra’, began to be looked upon 
as an Upapurana much earlier than looo A. D. This early 
date of the work can be supported by various other evidences, 
some- of which are noted below. There are inscriptional 
evidences which show that in South India the Siva-dharma 
was often recited for popular instruction during the reign 
of the Colas from 1070 to 1279 A.D.^^ In the Library of 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, there is a Newari Ms. contain- 
ing six different works including the t Siva-dharma and the 
✓ ' 

Siva-dharmotfara, and this Ms. is dated by Mm. Haraprasad 

Shastri in ‘the twelfth century’ A. D. from the nature of its 
script. In the same Library there is another Newari Ms. 

aoJfoW., Chap. 11, fol. 34b: 

suduram apt gantavjam jatra mdhesvaro janah. 

Ibid., Chap. 7, fol. 21b. For the relevant lines see foot-note 
24 above. 

Ibid., Chap. 4, fol. 6b : 

V away a vawa-rtlpaya vawacaraya bhavinej 
vdwa-kanfardha-dehdya attantdja nawd’stit tejj 
Also Chap. 10, fol. 28a : 

sarva-velam aiikramya nakfavt uftawa-hhojanamj 
vdwacdro viahadevo nakfenoddharate nardnjf 

33 5ee K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Co! as, JI. i. p. 481, 
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containing nine different works (including the Stva dbarma 
and the Swa-dharmottard), the eighth of which, called L,altta- 
vtsfara, has a post-colophon statement which informs us that 
itwas copiedin theNepali Samvati56(=io36 A D) during 
the reign of Laksmikama-deva ** The Stpa dhanaa has been 
mentioned in Candesvara’s Krtya-ratna^ra (p 30) as well 
as m the Siva-purdpa (Vayaviya samhita u 24 170)®® and 
the ‘Saiira-pnrdna’ as known to Hemadrff®, and its name has 
been mcluded m the lists of Upapuranas contamed m the 
Kurma-puram, Garuda-purana, Skflxda-puram, Brhaddharma- 
purdna, Pardlara iipaptirdiia, etc A good number of verses 
of this work has been quoted in Nilakantha’s Acdra mayu^a, 
Kfsnananda Agamavagisa’s Taatra sdra, Raghunandana’s 
Smrti-tativa, Narasimha Vajapeyin’s Ntlydeara pradlpa, Vaca- 
spati MiSta’s Krtya mtdmam, Rudradhara’s Varsa kj'b)a, 
Vidyapati Upadhyaya’s Gatigd-vdkpdvah, Madhavacarya’s 
commentary on the Pardiara-smrtt, Hemadri’s Caturvarga nn- 
/iSwaiii.'Devanabhatta’s Smrtt-candnkd, and so on, and most 
of these quoted verses ate found in the present text of the 
Siva dhama (see Appendix I) So, the Swa-dbarma must be 
dated earlier than 800 A D We shall show on another 
occasion that the Stva dharmottara was composed later than 
the Stva dbarma but earher than 800 A D So, the Siva-dbarma 
can by no means be dated later than 700 A D The 
facts that the ’Bbavtsya-puraitd^ mentions the Stva dbarma in 

3* See foot note 1 above 

The V^aviya samhita of the ^na puratta has also incorporated 
verses of the ^tva dbarma For instance, the verse ‘hnga vedi bhaved 
devi,’ which is ascribed to the Stva dbarma in Raghunandana’s Sm^it 
tattva I, p 132 and which occurs m Chap 5 of the present text of the 
Stvadbarmdy is the same as Stva puranoy Vayatia Samhita, u 27 13 

For the relevant verses of the Saura purattOy as quoted in Hema 
dri’s Caturvarga antamant I, pp 539 540, see foot note 4 above 

For these hsts see my article m AnnaJs of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Kesearcb Institute y XXI, 1940, pp 38ff 

“ For the date of the onginal chapters of the Brahma Parvan of 
the printed Bhattoa purana see R C Hazra, Purai tc Records on Hindu Rites 
and CustomSy pp 170-172 
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one of its original chapters and that the Naksatras have been 
mentioned in the latter work in the order from Ki'ttika to 
Bharani 39 tend to indicate that the Sivci-dhama was composed 
earlier than 5 50 A. D. From the mention of the Buddha and 
the Arhata as worshipping ^iva-liiigas'^® and of ^thc names 
of the zodiacal signs^^ (ra^i) it appears that the Smi-ciharma 
was written later than the Yajvavalf^'n-swrii. So, this work 
is to be dated between 200 and 300 A.D.; and this early 
roigin of the work explains why it is totally free from 
Tantric influence. 

The opening verse {jmmas tiifiga-iirai-ciimhY ^ etc.) 
of our Ms., which is the same as the first introductory verse 
of Banabhatta’s Harsa-carlfa, need not be taken to go against 
the above date of ilitSiva-dharma. This verse, which does 
not occur in all Mss. of the Swa-dharma^ might have been 
added to it sometime between 630 and 1000 A. D. 

It is difficult to say anything definitely about the prove- 
nance of the Siva-dharma. From the mention of the names 
of mountains, rivers and holy places mostly belonging to 
Northern India it appears that this work was composed some- 
where in that part of the country. The occurrence of the 
text of the Siva-dharma mostly in Newari Mss. or on Nepalese 
paper and the mention of the Devika, a small river in South- 

See Siva-dharma^ Chap. 6, fols. 16b-17a. 

It is to be noted that the old arrangement of the Naksatras from 
Kyttika to Bharani was in vogue at least some time after the beginning 
of the third century A.D. When this order of the Naksatras was changed 
we do not know definitely. It is only as late as about 550 A. D. that 
we find in the Brhat-sambita of Varahamihira the new order of the Nak- 
satras from A^vim to Revati to be an established fact in all parts of 
India. So, it is highly probable that the old order of the Naksatras held 
ground at best down to the latter half of the fifth century A. D. 

For the relevant verses of the Siva-dharma see foot-notes 11-12 

above. 

See Siva-dharma, Chap. 6 (fol. 17a). 

The famiharity of ancient people with the Tithis, Naksatras and 
planets but the total absence of the term ‘ras'i’ in aU early works down to 
me time oi mtYajmvalfga’-smrtiy tends to show that the Indians were not 
tamiliar with the Rasis eatlier than the second centuty A, D. 
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ern Kashmir, and of the Candrabhaga as a highly sacred 
river, 42 seem to point to Southern Kashmir or the Northern 
Punjab as the place of origin of the Sm-dharma ^ 

The similarity between the names of the Stva dharma 
and the Stva dharmottara has sometimes confused the Smfti- 
writers in quoting verses from the one or the other In his 
CatuTvarga antdmam I, p 467, II n, p 596 and II 11, pp 
887-889 Hemadn wrongly ascribes to x)\^^^iva-dharmottara 
three extracts of 3, 6 and 57 verses on ‘vfsabhadhika-go- 
eata dana’, Uma-mahe^vara vrata and ^iva-hnga-vrata res- 
pectively which really occur in ^tva dharmOy Chaps 10 and 9 
The verse 

**sams^tath pra^tatr va^yalr yah Stsyam anurupatahj 

defa bhasady updyaii ca bodhayet sa guruh sm^tab *7/, 

which really belongs to Stva dharmottaray Chap 2, has been 
wrongly ascribed to the Stva dharma m Hemadrf s Caturvarga- 
cintamant III 1, p 353 and Raghunandana^s Smrtt tattva I, 
P <357 

An examination of the extracts and verses quoted in 
different works from the ^tva dbarmay shows that there has 
not been any serious change in the text of this work at least 
for a long time Besides a few isolated verses mostly on 
Linga-worship, there is a long extract of 69 metrical lines 
on Mauna-vrata (Vow of Silence), which, though spoken 
out by Nandikcsvara and ascribed to the Stva dharma in 
Hemadrfs Caturvarga cmtamam II u, pp 879 883, is not found 
in the present dharma But the number of such untrace- 
able verses is rather Small m comparison with that of the 
traceable ones 


<2 Ibtd y Chap 6 (fol 18a) 

In my article on the Vtsnu dbarmottaroy published in Journal 
of the Umiersttj of Gaubatt HI, 1952, pp 39 64, I have shown that this 
work was composed either in Southern Kaslunir or in the northern 
most part of the Punjab 
F 3 
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APPENDIX I 

VERSES ASCRIBED TO THE SlVA-DUAKMA 
■ OR SIVA-D HAEM A-S ASTRA. 


I. la Sha-dhawja 

(of Devanabhatta) 

ii, p. 539 •• Chap. 7 (2 verses on fol. 20b). 

p. 553 ... Chap. 7 (same 2 verses as mentioned 

above). 

pp. 553-561 ... Chap. 5 (74 verses on fols. 7a- 

iia). 


2. In Catnrvarga-chitd- 
mani (of Hem ad ri) 


In Siva-dharma 


I, 

p. 467 

... Chap. 10 (2 verses on fol. 33a). 


pp. 508-9 

... Chap. 8 (17 metrical lines on fol. 
26a). 


p- 593 

Chap. 8 (i verse on fol. 26a). 


pp. 637-8 

.. Chap. 8 (4 verses on fol. 26a). 


p. 915 

Chap. 10 (4 verses on fol. 3ab). 

II. i, 

.p- 235 

. . Chap. 5 (5 verses on fol. 7b). Of 


the 7 verses quoted by Hemadri, 

the last two (from ‘payo-dadhi- 

ghfta etc.’), are not found in the 
✓ 

S iva-dharma . 


pp. 255-6 .. Chap. 5 (i verse on fol. 8a). 

II. ii, p. 154 ... Chap. 10 (4 verses on fol. 30b). 

pp. 240-241 ... Chap. 8 (9 metrical lines on fol. 24a). 
p. 241 ... Chap. 10 (5 verses on fol. 30b). 

pp. 252-3 ... Chap. 10 (5 verses on fol. 30b). 

P- 3 95 Chap. 10 (10 verses on fols. 

29 b- 5 oa). 

P- 843 ... Chap. 8 (4 verses on fol. 24a-b). 

pp. 848-853... Chap. 10 (105 metrical lines on fols. 

3ob-32b). 
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pp. 887-9 ••• Chap. 9 (37 lines on Siva-Iinga-vrata 

(wrongly ascribed to on fols. z6b-a7a). 
\!at.iiva-dharmottard) 

pp. 911-912 Chap. 8 (6 verses on fol. 23a-b). 
pp. 1050-31 Chap. 8 (12 verses on £ol. 25b). 
III. ii, pp. 881-2 ... Chap. 8 (4 verses on fol. 24a-b). 


3. In Madhavacarya*s 
commentary on the 

Pardlarasmrti (ed. In Siva-dharma 

V. S. Islampurkar, 

Bombay) 

I i, pp. 375-6 Chap. 7 (i verse on fol. 20b). The 
second quoted verse (sakjrt puja- 
yate yas tu) is not found in the 
Siva-dharma. 


4. In Gatigdvdk^ydvall 

(of Vidyapati Upa- , 

dhaya, Calcutta In Siva-dharma 

Sanskrit College * 

Ms. No. Smrti-117) 

fol. 25a-bc£, Chap. 5 (i verse on fol. 12b). 
fol. 47a ... Chap. 8 (2 verses on fol. 24b). 


5. In Varsa-Krtyaipi 
Rudradhara) 

p. 151 

6. In Smrti-tattva (of 
Raghunandana) 

1. p. 132 

7. In Acdra-mayiikjia 
(of Nilakantha, ed. 
Gujarati Printing 
Press, Bombay) 

p. 96 


In Siva-dharma 

Chap. 7 (2 verses on fol. 20b). 
In Siva-dharma 

Chap. 5 (i verse on fol. loa). 
In Siva-dharma 


Chap. 5 (i verse ‘linganulepanam, 
etc.' on fol. 8b). 

The other two quoted verses are 
not found in the Siva-dharma. 
Chap. 5 (i verse on fol. loa). 


P- 97 
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Verses from the iiva-dharwa have also been quoted in 
the following works : 

Mitra Misra’s Viratmtrodaya (ed. Chowkhamba' Sans. 
Series, Benares),. .Paribhasa-praka^a, p. 114. 

Anantabhatta’s Vidbdm-pdrtjdta (ed. Bibl. Tnd.), II, 

p. 543; in, pp. 188, 236, 386, 44o-2> 446. 

appendix II. 

The verses ascribed to the ^Siva-dbarma^ in the 
following works are not found in the present Siva-dbarma : 

(1) Caturvarga-ciutdmani I, pp. 44, 109; II. i, p. 44; 
n. ii, pp. 879-883 (on Mauna-vrata). 

(2) Madhavacarya’s commentary on the Pard/ara- 
smrti, I. i, p. 190. 

(3) Gat) gdvdk.y avail (of Vidyapati Upadhyaya), fols. 
25b, 47a, 47b. 

•(4) Krtya-cintdwatfi (of Vacaspati Mi^ra), p. 46. 

(5) Nityacara-pradipa (of Narasimha Vajapeyin), 
p. 138. 

(6) Smrti-tattva (of Raghunandana), 1, pp. 129-130, 
1 31, 407. 

(7) Tantra-sdra (of Kfsnananda Agamavagi^a) I, p. 46. 

(8) Acdra-maynklja (of Nilakantha), p. 94. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SAIVISM AND ITS HISTORY 
IN THE TAMIL LAND 


BY 

K. R. Sdbramanian, m a , 

Lecturer m Htsiory, Maharaja's College^ Vtztanagf am 

(This thesis submitted in February 1927 was accepted b\ the Universitj of 
Madras for the S'lnkara Parvathy prize for the year The author s thanks are 
due to Dr S K Iyengar and Mr P 1 Srinivasa Iyengar the distinguished 
researchers m Indian history for some valuable suggestions made while 
revising this for the press ) 

PART I —THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF PHALLIC ^V0RSH^P 
CHAPTER I THE NAGAS 

In this chapter, it is argued from qnasi historical and historical 
sources that the Nagas were a widespread people in Ancient India 

Section A The Name ‘ Naga ’ 

The Naga of Legend 

Naga IS a Sanskrit word meaning snake It is also used by 
Sanskrit writers to designate a class of superhuman beings — who 
may be called * snake-men ' as their bodies are half human and half 
snake They can change their shapes at will They possess plenty 
of wealth Their women are very beautiful Their cities are 
magnificent. Eternal enjoyment is the characteristic feature of 
their life This curious people live in the nether regions, i e , 
beneath the earth Instances are not wanting however, where 
the Nagas are classified among the Ganas in Stearga attending on 
theGods. Side by side with these legendary notions, Paura7iikas 
give us facts of the existence and kingdoms of human Nagas on 
terra fttma Divested of strange attributes, they are men like any 
of us 


Naga means Htll and Tree 

If the legendary Nagas were so called because they lived beneath 
the earth, how did the human Nagas acquire the appellation ? It 
IS difficult to answer definitely Naga means hill Since we read 
of Dasyu hill-forts in the Vedas, some of the people of Ancient India 
must have lived on hills and m hill-caves These habitats might 
have given rise to the name Naga Naga also means tree Our 
country was full of forests in those days and their denizens might 
have been called Naga by an extension of the word from the 
shelter to the sheltered The enemies of the Aryans and Aryan 
sacrifices came as if from beneath the earth and swooped on the 
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Asrams and disturbed the Rishis. These evil-doers issued from 
the impenetrable forests of Dcindakci as snakes dart out of their 
holes. 


Nagna means Naked 

Another explanation of the word Naga is possible if it can be 
derived from Nagna which means naked. Manimekalai speaks of 
the naked and cannibalistic Nagas of the Nicobars. In fact, the 
ancients were naked at first. Then they became semi-naked. 
Covering the upper part of the body is not ancient. Even kings 
and queens were sculptured in early times naked above the waist. 
Till late in the nineteenth century, most of the aborigines of 
Bastar were stark naked. Men and women of most of the jungle 
tribes are still nude to the waist. 

Naga Totem and Cult 

A more likely explanation of the name may be found in the cult 
of Tree and Serpent worship. This cult seems to have been 
widespread in Ancient India. But it must be said here and at once 
that this is a universal primitive cult.^ The superstitions concern- 
ing the snake actuated by fear, or any other feeling or by its 
mysterious ways, weighed heavily on the minds of all the ancients. 

So the term Naga must have had primarily a totemistic signifi- 
cance. McLennan has shown that the primitive society was a net- 
work of totems each of which had an emblem. Obviously the Naga 
totem in India had a large population spreading in all directions. 
The mention of the Gafas (elephants) and the Garudas (eagles)^ as 
separate peoples in the Piiranas tends to confirm this conclusion. 
These peoples reverenced and worshipped the symbols of their 
totems. Thus the Nagas would float the Naga banner when they went 
to war or rejoiced in peace. They would not harm a snake and would 
even entertain the fond belief that the snake too would not harm 
them ! 


Section B. Northern India 

There is no place in India without its Naga stories. Let us 
survey some of these relics before digging for indisputable historical 
facts. 


The Vedas 

The Vedas are the oldest literature of India. They describe the 
antagonism between the Aryans and the Dasyus. This spirt of 
hostility continues to be portrayed in later Brahminical literature. 
Whether the difference between the two parties was ethnic, linguistic 


o Hastings, Encyclopcrdia of Religion and Ethics, vol. xi, pp. 399-423. 

The between the Garudas and the Nagas is proverbial. One of the 
nnrnes of Garuda is Kiratasin. The war between the Guptas and the Nagas 
may be explained as a phase of the traditional conflict. The rwalry between 
Vishnu and Siva may be similarly explained. 
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or cultural the latter viz the Dasyus are associated with serpents ^ 
One of the greatest foes of Indra was Vritra And m a few 
passages Vntra is spoken of as^/» This famous Dasyu leader 
was the son of Danu This Danava was the head of the Kalakeyas 
according to the Mahsbkarata ® Serpents are referred to as foes of 
Indra and the Dsjos in a few other passages Arbuda was another 
serpent enemy of Indra While writers are not wanting who 
explain away the references to serpents as mere imagery there are 
others who interpret the Stsiiadivas of the Dasyus as serpent deities 
Indeed one learned writer C V Vaidya® goes to the extent of 
ingeniously identifying the Dasyus with the Nagas 

Tfie Purdnas 

The nether world is divided into seven regions by the PurSnas 
of which the first four were occupied by the Daityas and the 
Danavas and the rest by the Naga^ The lowest region was 
Patala a delightful account of which is given by Narada m the 
Visknn Purana * According to another division by the Pufdnas^ 
and the Mahabhuraia India contained nine parts Of them the 
Western was the Naga Virupaksha the Naga demigod was the 
guardian of that quarter Alberuni in quoting this division added 
that Naga was southwestern Be that as it may one division of 
India Mas Naga 


Patala 

So we must look for Patala in the South West or West of India 
In the story of Jimutavahana * Gokarna is placed at the entrance to 
Patala We shall refer later on to the interesting Naga associations 
with Kanara and Malabar The location of this blessed region of 
music and damsels is not however easy For the mouth of the 
Indus the mouth of the Ganges Assam the valley of the Narmada 
Ceylon and further South have been called Patala now and then 
At the mouth of the Indus Alexander found a port named Patala 
According to Pajaiarangini,’’ a Kashmir king entered the cave 
ol Nam uchi alter crossing the Cbinab and became king ol Patala 
In the story of the Sagaraputras for whom the Ganges descended 
from the heavens Patala is placed at the mouth of the sacred river 
Assam was the Nagaloka of Ulupi ihe Naga princess who married 
Arjuna in his banishment It was also the Naraka of Narakasura a 

^ Quoted from Oldham Tf e Sun and Serpent pp 3*^ 35 

Rtg yeda i 32 5 8 52 10 Abt- Vntra 

1 61 8 1 80 1 i 103 7 Ahi as enemy of DSva or Arya 

I 51 6 1 11 20 u 14 4 viu 3 19 Arbuda a serpent enemy of Indra 

II 11 18 Sama Veda u 5 22 Vntra son of Danu 

Read also Muir Ongtnal Sanskrit Textuv pp 40S-410 and Oldfield Howey 
Tie Encircled Serpent 

® Udydga and Vana ( TfrikayOtra) 

^ Quoted by Hlralal in P/aAara;a t College tl/aga-^ine Viztanagram vol v 
part 1 

See also Va dya Mediaval India vol i p 82 

* Vogel Indian Serpent Lore IntrodactioD p 31 

* Majumdar Cunningham s Ancient Geography of India App i 

, ® Vogel ante ch iv p 179 ’ Trans by Stem, ii stanzas 468-4/0 
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mighty monarch and the great ancestor of the Assam kings accord- 
ing to seventh century inscriptions^ Ptolemy calls the people 
round Sylhet the Nangalogai or the naked people. The Naga 
tribes and the Naga hills of Assam are reminiscent ’of these ancient 
traditions. 

The Epics 

The Epics refer to Bhogavati as the abode of the Nagas. The 
RamCivanaT speaks of it as the city of Daityas and serpents under 
the rule of Vasuki. The directions of Sugriva and the conquests 
of Ravana the Rakshasa king of Ceylon contain a vivid account of 
the powerful Nagas living in walled towns full of palaces and 
towers. HiralaF locates Bhogavati at Ramtik in Nagpur District. 
‘ With this location, the legend of the city being situated ^ in 
Patala quite fits in as this tract of country lies just below the high 
tableland of the Satpuras.’ 


Some more Naga Kingdoms 

These children of Kadru, the Nagas rvere the sons of earth in a 
real sense as they lived under it according to legends. One of them 
Sesha, a demi-god and a sound Sanskrit scholar, was the great 
support of his mother ! Every one knows that there is water 
beneath the earth. So the epic writer gets round the difficulty of 
locating the land of perfumes and beauties in water by saying that 
the ocean rvas the abode of the Nagas. The Hindu story-writers are 
painfully at variance with regard to the location of Patala or 
Nagaloka. When they wrote that it was beneath the earth, tliey 
meant that it was in some generally unknown and inaccessible part 
of the south. With the extension of geographical knowledge, 
their imaginary or fantastic Patala was shifted further and further 
south. At the same time, they did recognise the existence of Nagas 
by their side organized into kingdoms or republics. But the latter 
were not the Puranic Nagas with quaint features! 

The Mahabharata^ speaks of the ocean as the abode of the Nagas 
in general and does not give any particulars. We shall see later on 
that there were many Naga islands near and away from India which 
kept^ up and improved the maritime, commercial and colonial 
activities of the mainland. The great Epic is not silent about the 
land kingdoms of the Nagas. Already, Bhogavati and Manipur of 
Uliipi^ have been mentioned. Besides, in and round Indraprastha 
was a Naga region.^ The destruction of Khandava forest® and the 
expulsion of the^natives of the place preceded the foundation of the 
glorious city of Indraprastha on the spot by the Pandava brothers. 
W the great war, the Nagas who swarmed from the frontie’r fought 
rard and revengefully on the side of Duryddhana who came to be 
nown as Nagadhwaja. The aftermath of this war was so bad that 


^ Ep. Ind., voi. xii, p. 71 ; xv, p. 5. 

Dutt, 

ch.x/p.^20L^'^’^ vol. v, parti. See also Vogel, afife, 

* Adi., xxi. 6 . 5 ccxxxiv. ^ 
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the Pandava-Naga rivalrj continued till a Naga king of Tnkshisila 
killed by tnckerj Parikshit the Great of the lunar race This final 
attempt at supremacy fanned the smouldering embers and Janame 
3 a>a the son of Parikshit e\identl> fought %\ith his enemies, took 
hundreds of them as captives and quenched the fiame of his passion 
by burning them alive in the well known Sarpa-Yaga ‘ Also, did 
not the \vicked Nagas steal away the jewels of Uttanka the devoted 
scholar on the banks of the Ganges? Worthier causes have not 
stimulated any war m htstor>. But, Janamejaya had to contend 
against the Nagas on two sides According to Uttank i, there were 
many Naga dwellings to the north of the Ganges, i e , to the east 
of the Pandava capital This great holocaust paralysed the Nagas 
But It was only for a time Foi, we shall see in due course 
how they revived once at least in the historical period, just before 
the rise of the Guptas With remarkable fecundity , tlicj bred and 
nourished again And they have not died out till now 

Ditddhist Stones 

Buddhist literature tells^ more about the Nugas From the 
stones of Buddha we learn ‘that the conversion of the Nagas was 
his great work Undoubtedly Buddhism had greater success than 
Aryanism in elevating the Nagas Buddha is associated with the 
Nagds of even such distant places as Puhar of the Chola country.® 
Besides learning from this literature that the Nagas were spread 
throughout India, we get the mfoiraation that the Nagas were an 
inferior people and cursed their evil katma. What is more, one 
of the JG.taka% throws out a hmt about the loose morals of the 
Nagas."' 


The N- Naga Kingdoms 

There was a cluster of Naga kingdoms in the north-west of 
India Gandhara (Kandahar) w.as one Kashmir was another 
Jalaka* which mentions the two kingdoms makes Takshasila 
the Naga capital The latter city so well known in the great Epic 
was the seat of King L'aprtlra who travelled all the way toS.1rnath 
to hear the Teacher and was converted after a vigorous controversy ® 
Two more Nagarajas Gopala of the Kabul valley and Apalala of 
the Swat valley were converted by Buddha according to Hiuen 
Tsang.® The latter^ tells the stoiy of a Sakya youth who became 
King of Udyana (the Swat v^allej) by marrying a Naga Princess. 
The pilgrim adds that the N.iga chiefs of those parts were con- 
quered by Kanishka with some difficulty 

The Gangelic Kingdoms 

Turning now to the Gangetic valley , we meet with a number of 
Naga kings Two of them are located at the foot of Mount 

* Adt , 111 * AkiUa Jalaka 

’Trans by Coivell, \ , p 8S * Ibid in p 22^) 

’Vogel, ante, ch 2 

® Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western Wottd, t, pp 93. 122, I’S 
’ Ii>td 
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Daddura^ in the Himalayas and in Kosambi^ by the Jatakas. 
Hiuen Tsang writes that near Ahichchatra (= serpent-umbrella) 
Buddha preached for seven days and converted its Naga King.^ 
Near Kosambi, Buddha subdued another Naga king.'^ Magadha 
the first scene of Buddha’s activities has many Naga stories. Nagas 
Svastika and Maninaga belonged to this kingdom.^ Muchilinda 
the Nagaraja who sheltered the Buddha under the Bodhi tree, and 
Nagaraja Kala who predicted Buddha’s enlightenment were natives 
of Magadha.® The Naga of Urvila^ on the Naga river was 
converted after the first sermon. Between Rajagriha and Sravasti, 
a bridge was built on the Ganges by the Nagas for Buddha.® 
NManda famous later as a university was named after a Naga.® 


Buddha and the Nagas 

In kingdoms like Magadha which were outside the Aiyan pale 
for long and which followed the Asura customs even with regard 
to the shape of the burial mounds, the new religion rapidly spread 
its way. The Sisunaga^® conteiuporaries of Buddha embraced the 
new religion. The Nagas became friendly to Sakyasimha, adopted 
his faith, shared his relics and guarded his stupas. The eternal 
evidence for their conversion rvas the cobra hood over Buddha 
images. Buddhist relic worship had its origin in the Naga ancestor- 
worship. Ancestor-worship, Serpent-eult and Saiva religion appear 
to have been mixed up in Buddha’s time. 

At birth, Buddha was bathed by two dragons. According to 
tradition which is confirmed by archaeology^^, Buddha was first 
a worshipper of Siva. In the excavations at Kapilavastu, golden 
naga figures were found. A golden naga was found in a tomb 
of Mahanaman the Sakya ruler after Buddha’s father. 

In the Sunlight of History 

When we pass from Puranic to historical literature, we pass as 
it were from moonlight into sunlight. The features of men and 
institutions become clearer and we can speak of them with certainty. 
We shall divide our study under three heads {a) The Indus region, 
{U) The Jumna-Gangetic region, and {c) Central India. 

The curtain lifts at Mohenjo Daro^ ® where Dr. Marshall has 
excavated remains of about 3000 b.c. A devotee with a Naga 
hood over his head indicating his Naga lineage has been 
unearthed there. It would be unsafe to build on this slender 
evidence but for confirmatory evidences about the Nagas of this 
region from Brahmanical and Buddhist literatures which have been 


^ Ante, iii. 11. 

^ Beal, ante, i. 200. 

® Vogel, ante, ch. 5. 
Ibid. 

° Beal, ante, ii. 167 


= Ante, i. 206. 

* Ibid., i. 237. 

® Ibid., ch. 2. 

® Vogel, ante, ch. 2. 


For the view that they and the Nandas were Nagas see Fergusson Tree 
and Serp. Worship, pp. 63-4. 

Ep. Ind., vol. V, p. 3 . 

. A” India. A Report on a tour of exploration of the antiquities 

in Nepal Tarai, 1899, pp. 3, 26-27. 

Arch Sur. of India, Annual Report, 1924-5, p. 61. Also p. 4, Memoir 
No. 31, Arch, Survey of India. 
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abstracted above. The Takhis and the Vahlas or Bahlikas were 
the two large tribes that we must study in this region. The Kathes 
met by Alexander* at Taxila g.ive the name Kathiawar. Colonel 
Tod concludes that they were also called Takhis and were of the 
race of Takshaka.® There are references to the Nagas in the 
inscriptions of the Gurjara chief Dadda I who niled near Kaira and 
Broach (fifth century a.d.)^ and the Gupta King Skandagupta* who 
has left an inscription in Junagadh. 

Tkt Takhis and the Bohlikas 

Closely related to the Takhis were the Vnhlns or Bahlikas lords 
of the Indus valley. The Mahabhoraia^ includes the Madras as a 
branch of the Bahlikas whose capital was Sialkot. Among them, 
property descended in the female line as among the Newars and the 
Arattas. In the third century a . d ., the period of disintegration in 
India, the Pnranai say that three Bahlikas rvrled as independent 
kings for thirty years.® 


Kashmir 

By the way, it may be mentioned that after Aravalo the Naga 
king of Kashmir and contemporary of Asoka according to the 
Mahaivamsa,’’ we do not read of Naga kings as such in its annals 
till the KSrkotas,® But at every turn in that country there are 
Naga traditions and relics of the Naga cult.® 

Naga Supremacy 

Mention has already been made of Ofthlika independence. An 
unidentihed Chandra of the MchrauH pillar inscription,*® is said to 
have defeated the Bahlikas among others and established his sove« 
rcignty over Northern India. This Chandra could not have ruled 
after Samudragupta who extended his rule over the bulk of 
Northern India. So, somewhere between the fall of the Kushunas 
and the rise of the Guptas to supremacy under Samudragupta i.e., 
roughly, in the third century a . d , we find a number of Naga chiefs 
ruling in the Jumna-Gangetic valley. 

Some Light on a Dark Period 

At the end of the third century a . i >., W\<s Puranas say, the valiant 
Visvasphani (NaS^^) of the Magadhas will be emperor of India.** 
The Bhagavala locates his capital at Padmavati.*® Early in the 

* Oldham, ante, p. 113. 

* Annals and Antiouilies of ttafast/iaa, vol. i, p. 702. 

. ® Bombay Gazetteer, I, ii, p. 313. 

* Ibid., p. 2I8n. See also Gupta Ins., p. 62. 

* Kama, ch. 37-38 j Ind. Ant., vol. vl, p. 316. 

® Pargiter, ante, p. 73. ’ Geiger, p. 82. 

* Vaidya, Medueval Hindu India, vol. i, p. 202. Vogel, 231. 

Gupta Ins. For a discussion about Chandra see A. V. V. Iyer’s lectures, 

The Hindu, 13th and 24th February, 1928. 

** Pargiter, Dynasties, p. 73. 

TZiranatha (seventeenth century a.d.) describes a f.-imily of ChandrflS who 
became rulers of Magadha from their home Aparantaka. Of them Phani 
Chandra and Hamsa Chandra were powerful. A generation after the latter 
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fotirtl"' ceiitiirj’’ there rule nine Naga kings at Champavati or 
Paclmavai.i and seven at Alatlmra.^ 

From the Gupta inscriptions we may infer that even during the 
fourth century a.d. there were many small Naga kingdoms in this 
region. They had to be subdued by the Guptas as the Nagas of the 
Deccan had to be brought round by war or marriage by the Pallavas 
a century before. The Naga contemporaries and foes of the Guptas 
belonged to the semi-independent tribes in the later Gupta empire on 
its western frontier. 


Naga Chiefs ever y7v here 

In the early Gupta period, there was Mahesvara Naga- son of 
Nagabhatta. Nagasena, Ganapati Naga and Nagadatta were con- 
quered by Samudragupta. Before starling on his digvij'aya, Samu- 
dragupta had to face at Puspa (Kanauj ?) the combined attack of 
Achyuta (of Ahichchatra), Nagasena and an unknown king of the 
Kota family.^ Probably these were neighbouring Naga chiefs who 
confederated to deal a deadly blow to the rising new power. In the 
subsequent list of his conquests in Aryavarta occur Chandravarma, 
Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, Achyuta and others the last two evidently 
the same as those who attacked Puspa. Bhavanaga, another Naga 
king of the Gangetic valley gave his daughter in marriage to 
Gautamiputra Vakataka, son of Pravarasena I, The Bharasivas to 
which Bhavanaga belonged are said to be represented by the Bhar 
Rajputs. They were a powerful family as they are said to have 
celebrated many Asvamedhase'^ Kuberanaga^ a Naga princess is said 
to have been married by Chandragupta II and their daughter 
Prabhavati was given in marriage to Rudrasena II Vakataka, 
great-grandson of Gautamiputra.' It is' evident from the Naga 
marriage alliances with the Vakataka and Gupta families that the 
Nagas were no small factors in the recent past and in contemporary 
politics. In Skandagupta’s reign, Sarvanaga was the Vishayapaii 
or governor of Antarvedi, i.e., between the Ganges and the Jumna.® 

Mention has been made previously of the Nagas of Mathura and 
Padmavati (25 miles from Narwar). That the former was a big 
Naga centre from still earlier times can be amply proved from the 
Brahmi inscriptions which give plenty of Naga names largely of the 
Kuliya gana. A few of the Padmavati coins’’ with a humped bull on 
one side have been discovered and they evidently belong to the 
local Naga chiefs. The Bull mark on these coins and the name 
Bharasivas throw some light on the cult of the Naga kings. 


came Chandragupta. The problems of Chandra and the true extent of 
Samudragupta’s conquests require further investigation, hid. Aiii., vol. iv, 
p. 363 ; Vidyabushan, Hisioiy of Indian Logic, p. 252 f. n. 

' Pargiter, Dynasiies, p. 73. 

" Gupta Ins., 'p.2S3. 

® Ibid., p. 13. Did the Kota farailj’' belong to Nagarkot or Karkota Nagar, 
75 mites from the borders of the Indore State. Ep. hid., vol. xv, p. 289 • Ind. 
vol. xiv, p. 45. ’ ’ 

^ Ind. Ant., vol. xii, p, 241. s ^ 3 g_ 

° Gupta Ins., No. 16. 

' Rapson’s Coins, pt. v., No. 2. Also Arc/i. Siir. of India, Rep., 1914-15,' 
part I, p. 21 ; 1915-16, p. 101, 
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Cmfrat Indta—Thf Kilakilas 

Central India contains the old and noteworthy Buddhist raonu* 
meats of Barhut and Slnchi They, as usual \Mth otliers of their 
kind, contain many’ Naga names The Putarms speak of the 
Kilakila kings before Vindhyasakti the first Vakataka ‘ We do not 
know if we ha\e to look for the ICilakeyas of the Mahlbh irati in 
the Kilakilas and the Kalatoyakas of the early fourth centurv a d 
Curiously , the Vishnu Parana calls VmdhyasaktH him'^elf a Kilakila 
though we do not h^^e any further evidence as to his Naga origin 

Phe nasi} of Vtdisa and the Mantdhanyas 

A dynasty of Vidisa came to fame yust after the rise of the 
Vakatakas At this time it ts \cry difficult to synchronise the 
rulers of the ParSnic dy nasties at a particular period It is how ever 
the first aMom of a Parflnlc critic that the Purana% speak of contem 
porary dynasties as if they were sticccssne So the Naga dynasty 
of Vidisa was an old one descended as it was from Adi-Scsh i him- 
self ^ Bhogin was the first famous king He was a mighty monarch 
His son and successor was Sadlclnndra or Clnndramsa or Rama 
Chandra who was a great ruler It might be that the VakataVa 
e'jpnnsion was at the e'<pense of the successors of Sadachandra 
Be that as It may, Naga dynasties arc not wanting e\cn as late as 
the end of the fourth century ad Gupta kings will enjoy 
only Magadha and upto Allahlbad To the west will lule the Naga 
kings * So the Puranas say Whom do w e find to the south (?) of 
the Gupta ? Kings born from Manidhanya or Manidhara will enjoy 
the Naishadas, Yadukas, Sasitas and Kalatoyakas® The dynasty 
is undoubtedly Naga as only the Naga is said by tradition to bccar 
the inam or jewel in its head To the east is an unidentified 
Jayan iga Mairirajaclhiraja in the sixth century a.d 

Some Later Pehes 

If we glance at the later history of these parts, the Kalachuri 
Chedis of Bundelkand trace their ancestry to Kartaviryarjuna^ the 
Haihaya or Ahihaya The Gond chiefs of the Central provinces® 
claim descent from the Nagavamsa The Rajas of Chota Nagpur® 
trace their origin to Naga Pundanka and even to-day their turban 
IS like a coiled cobra and the cobra figures In their seal and arms 
The race called Tusln, Tnksha, and Tak relating to the Mori, the 
Paramais, etc , of Rajaputana, writes Col Tod, an authority in 
this field, IS met with in inscriptions of that part of the country 

Before leaving Ibis section, we are tempted to ask the questions, 
where these ubnuilous Nagas filling the canvas of history like 


' Pargiter, ante p 72 
» Ibtd , p 72 
» Ibid 

’ Ibid , \ol il, p 2 
» Ibid 

1 86 See also hid Ant 
ii, p 310 

B 


* Pa^Uer, Dynasties, p 72 n 

* Ibid p 73 

® Ep Ind , vol xvm p 61 

* Vogel, ante Introcl ,p 36 

vol *iv, p»75and Arch Sun o! India, Rep 
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the origin op saivism, etc. 


the proverbial winged ants were before the third century A.d. and 
where they went after. The, only possible answer is that they have 
been there always. 


Section C. The Deccan 

There are more remains of the Nagas in the Deccan and South 
India, either because of the barrier of mountains and forests which 
effectively prevented, for long, foreign influences from filtering down 
to the south or because there were more of the Naga people in these 
regions. 


Mythology — The Harivaima 

Reference has already been made to the location of Patala some- 
where in the Narmada valley and south of Gokarna. The Harivavisa^ 
the oldest Purana mentions the four sons of Yadu by Naga wives 
who had founded four kingdoms in Mahishmati (the Narmada 
valley), Sahyadri tableland (somewhere in the middle of the Western 
Ghats), Banavasi and Ratnapura (in Central Provinces ?). If there 
is any truth in the statement, the Deccan except the eastern coastal 
strip, was ruled by Nagas from the earliest times. 

Naga Islands 

The Buddhist stories speak of Nagarajas Krishna and Gautamka 
coming to hear the Buddha in Supparaka from their isles in the 
western ocean. ^ As sure as anything, they were converted to the 
new faith. The Jdtakas speak of a Naga island near Broach^ 
(Elephanta ?) and another Karadwipa^ near it. 

The story of the Nagas of Majerika interests us most. The 
relics of Ramagraraa^ were rescued from destruction by the local 
Nagas and carried to Majerika and subsequently to Ceylon. 
Cunningham locates Ptolemy’s Malanga near Masulipatam 
anl his Bassaronagos in the tract of country between the 
Godavari and the Krishna surrounded by water on three sides. 
Whether we agree with the identifications of the learned Doctor or 
not, there is no doubt that the Vengi (= tiger) country was a 
populous Naga centre once upon a time. By the way, it may be 
mentioned here that Salivahana, the founder of the Satavahana 
dynasty which ruled in the Deccan from the_time of Asoka, and over 
it till the third century a.d. was born to Adi-Sesha the Nagaraja 
and a Brahman girl of PaTthan on the upper Godavari. 

Some Historical Dynasties — The Haihayas 

The Haihayas are an ancient dynasty. In Mahishmati Ravana 
is said to have been defeated by Kartaviryarjuna Haihaya. The 
dynasty was descended from Ahi or Vritra.® Traces of this 

^ Vairlya, Mediceval Hhidu India, i, p. 80. 

2 Vogel, ajiie, ch. 2. 3 iii. 124. 4 iv. 150. 

s Majumdar, Cunningham’s An. Geog., pp. 611 and 612. See also Beal, 
a7ite, ii, 27. 

° Maharaja’s College Magazine, vol. v, part i, by Hiralal. 
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dynasty can be found even m the later centuries. The Western 
Chalukja king Vikramaditya II and tlic Rashtrakuta kings Kiishna 
II and Indra HI raamed Haihayas * There uere a group of 
Ahilnjas in the Gulburga District m the lllh, 12th and 13th 
centuries ® As late as> a d 1040 an Ah]ha>a connects himself with 
the ancient^ JIahishmati Haihaya chiefs are met with in inscrip 
tions of later centuries in Palnad* now a desert but full of glory in 
the Buddhist age (Guntur District.) The later Kona chiefs of 
Goda%ari claim descent from the Hnihayas * 


/Tie Andhiai and the ChuUis 

Epigraphy re\eals a large Naga population in the Deccan includ- 
ing Mysore from the early centuries of the Christian era Ihe 
Chutus or Nagas of bouth Deccan bore the title of Maharathi and 
called themselves Nagas ® They were governors under the bata 
vabanas, and, on their fall became supreme m the Deccan The 
Myakadom inscription’ mentions a general of Pulumavi (third 
century ad) called Skandanaga in modern Bellary District The 
inscription at Malavalli'' of one Chutukulamnda Satakarni king of 
Vaijayanti (third century ad) establishes the sway of the Nagas 
further south 

The Kanheri inscription” of Naga Mulanika wife of a Maharathi, 
daughter of ' the Great King ’ and mother of bkanda Naga extends 
the Chutii realm to Aparanta north of modern Bombay A Nasik 
inscription mentions a royal officer Agiyatanaki and his son 
Kapananaka.'® Agni Mitra Naga Ins gi\en a lion pillar at Karh 
neai Bombay (first century AO)** The earliest inscription of 
Nanaghat (second century ii.C.) speaks of the Andhra queen Naga- 
nika and an Andhra general Nakayiro ** An inscription at Bhaja 
contains the name of a Naga of Bhogavata*^ while another from 
Kuda*^ refeis lonun Naganika, niece of Agnimitra Naga Ihe 
sculptures of Naga kings and big men and ordinary Naga men and 
women at Araaravati and Jiggayyapela reveal in a curious manner 
the existence of a Naga population there The inscriptions at 
Amaravali and Jaggayyapeta contain plenty of Naga names ” A 
cursory reading of Luder’s list of Brahmi inscriptions will 
place before us hundreds of Naga names Place names and 
personal names may not be safely trusted as primary evidence, 
but are useful as secondary evidence to prove our case. Vaidya, 

* Lfi Ind , vol, XII, pp 269, 292 * /Airf * /did 

* M EH , 1910 p 117 , 1912 p 84 

» Ibid , 1894.28th Sept , p 4 

® Dubreuil, Ancient Jiistory ot the Deccan, ch 3 

’’ Ep Ind , vol xiv, p 153 

® 1195 of Luders’ list in Ep Ind , vol x, App 

* Ibid , Nos 985 1021, llbG 

No 1141 Luder’s list Ind ,yo\ x, App, 

Ep Ind , \ol vii, p 49 

1114 and 1116 of Luder s list, ante 

»» Ibid , 1078 Ibid , 1078 

For sculptures of the people called Nagas see pp 28,29,51,56,60,92 
For their names, see Burgess, Buddhist iitupas of Amaravati and 
Jaggayyapeta, 'p'p 55, 82,91, 100, 110 and 111 
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as usual, makes an ingenious guess that the Satavalianas were 
Maharathi Kshatrij'as of the Nagavarasa.^ But tradition calls them 
Brahmans on their mother’s side and they call themselves' 
Brahmans. However, we may infer from the abundant Nnga names 
in inscriptions and Naga sculptures that the Deccan was a populous 
Naga centre and the Naga cult was popular there. 

The Pallavas a feudatory of the Andhra rulcr.s succeeded to the 
rule of the Deccan by befriending the Chutu Nagas. They were 
established as kings by a Naga marriage. The Chalukyas over- 
threw a Trilochana Pallava to establish tlieir power in the Deccan. 

The Alupas and Ihc S€ndrakas 

If ^ye take the history of the Deccan a few centuries later, we 
find several Naga dynasties like Ute Alupas," the Sendrakas^ and 
the Sindas.** The Alupas or Aluvas (kings ?) were one of 
the feudatories of the Western Chalukyas some of whose inscrip- 
tions mention them as such. Their kingdom lay to the north-east 
of Banavasi province. Their history before the seventh century is 
in obscurity. Chiirax'ahana seems to have been a familiar name 
among the early kings. . It must be noted, as Dr. Fleet suggests, 
that Aluka was an epithet of Sesha. We cannot say at present if 
there were any relations between the Chitrav.'ihanas and the Sata- 
vahanas. 


The N{ig:a-khanda 

Another feudatory of the Western Chalukyas was the Sendrakas. 
Their province was Nayar-khanda or Nagarkhanda which roughly 
comprised a division of the Banavasi province. South Deccan and 
North Mysore were the Naganadu. The Sendrakas were feuda- 
tories of the early Kadambas.^ In an inscription of Vinayaditya 
(a.d. 680-696), the province of Naga-khanda is called Nayar-khanda 
whose people had ‘ as their crest the Naga called Nagara-havu in 
Canarese.’ 


The Sind as 

It might be that the Sindas derived their name from the famous 
river Sindhu (= the Indus). Any waj', they are found in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries over a large portion of the Deccan. 
The Sindas of Bijapur and Dharwar were of the Naga race, had 
the Naga banner and called themselves lords of Bhogavati. Their 
ancestors were Pulikala (Drav: /&7^//=tiger) and Nagaditya. They 
had many branches of which five are given below. 

^ Mediesval Hindu India, vol. i, p. 262. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, par^ii, p. 309. .See also hid., vol. ix, p. IS. 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, p. 2Q2. Ep. hid., vol. iii, 51. Also Bombay 

Gazetteer, p. 281 n. Also Ep. hid., vol. v, p. 259. 

4 Bombay Gazetteer, pp. 573-6 ; Ep. hid., iii, pp. 231, 308, 311, 316 ; ix, 161, 
175,311; X, 25, 31, 35,37, 39, 40; xiv, 265, 268. See al.so yl/..E./?., 1909, 
-pp. 111-S. Also Nos. 193 and 198 of 1913 and p. 523 of 1914 ; M.E.R., App. 
Lastly, Vaidya, Mediaeval Hindu India, vol. i, p. 86. 

s Ind. Ant., vol. xiv, pp. 13 and 14. 
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Thb Sino\s 



Of Bagadage Of Erambarage Arasab di karah-ita Chhsndas 

(Bagalkot) (Yelbui^a) (Bijapur) (batara) of 

under the W twelfth century the | Bastar 

Cbalukyas j djnasty bmdas eleventh 

tenth and eleventh a branch at Sudi of of centir\ 

centuries Dharwac District Muaja Belga\e 

Besides the above there were minor chiefs of the Sinda family 
m Nolambavadi and Kadambalege There are Sinda place names 
in Bellary even now The Smdas called themselves emperors of 
Patala Such a widespread dynasty could not have come into 
existence all of a sudden and their presence m a region once 
occupied by the Chulus and the Andhras is not fortuitous 

rke Stndas of Bastar 

The Smdas of Bastar were one of the thirty six Agmkulas 
They say in their inscriptions that they belonged to the Naga 
Vamsa and had the title of lords of Bhogavati They had the 
tiger crest and the snake banner The /trtg’a is found m their 
copperplate grants They were of the Kasyapa gotra Their 
inscriptions are found only from the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
But there were Nagas in and round Bastar from much earlier times 
Tivaradeva of Dakshma Kosala (a p 4?5) is s^ld to have defeated 
the Nagas somewhere in that region ‘ Again the Naga chief 
mentioned by Vijayaditya II Eastern Chalukyn in his inscription* 
(a p eighth century) cannot be mistaken for any other than a 
potentate of Bastar 

Section D South India \nd Ceylon 
Stories'— The hptes 

Ceylon has had close relations with South India from eail> times 
If Ceylon was the abode of the Rakshasas so parts of South India 
were according to the Ramayana If Ceylon was the abode of the 
Nagas and the Yakshas according to the Makawamsa so parts of 
South India were according to various other accounts The nether 
regions have been assigned to Rakshasas and the Nagas by the 
Puranas^ViA^o South India and Ceylon being the faithest land 
limits of India must have appealed once to Northern imagination 
as Pdtala are not wanting in the fannlakam which 

mention Naga chiefs as worshipping at some of the Saiva shrines 
The Mahabharaia narrates the flight of some of the Nagas of the 
Khandava forest to Ramanaka (Parasuramanaka i e Malabar) whose 
people are described as handsome and rich and as devotees of 
Yakshas ■* According to the Bhagaxala Purana ® the original home 
of Kalija was Ramanaka 

* Gupta Ins p 298 * Ind Ani vol xx p 101 

® Narasimhalu Naidu History of Sot tJ /wrfiaiTam ) pp 49 322 331 63S 
637 7/9 781 787 811 817 828 

*B!isma viii ‘Vogel ante ch i p 88n 
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The Mahnwamsa 

Buddhist stories also people these regions with Nagas. The 
MahCizoamsa which professes to sketch the history of Ceylon from 
Buddha’s time has two interesting stories for us.^ Vijaya met 
with the Nagas and Yakshas in the island on his arrival from 
Kalinga on his conquering expedition (sixth century n.c.). vSecond- 
ly, two Naga chiefs of Manipallavam Mahodara and Chulodara 
fought for the kingdom, while Buddha interfered, pacified and 
converted them. 


Maiiivickalai 

Maniinskalai has a similar story about Manipallavam, an island 
between India and Ceylon, 3U yojanas south of Puhar.^ It also 
locates Naganadu somewhere about Ceylon by narrating a big cat- 
astrophe of an earthquake in a town in Gandhara which sank 400 
yojanas on that account till it reached Naganadu !“'* The island of 
Manipallavam is the scene of a romantic story of a Chola king which 
we read in the same epic. The royal hero went to Patala and had 
liaison with Pilivalai, daughter of Valaivanan king of Manipallavam. 
The child born of this union was Tondaman Ham Tirayan in whom 
some writers see the progenitor of the later Pallavas.^ The epic 
inhabits the isles north-east of Ceylon with cannibalistic Nagas 
and suggests that Java too was Naga by mentioning Nagapura 
as its capital.® One more place is associated with the Nagas 
by ManimekMai and that is Puhar the splendid capital of the 
Cholas which is praised for its magnificence from the epic days 
through the days of Buddhadatta, Sambandhar and Pattinathar. 
Puhar was once the capital of the Nagas who were driven out by 
the first Chola king Muchukunta with the aid of Indra’s demon.® 
The suggestion that is conveyed by this account is that Muchukunta 
was an outsider and conquered the Naganadu on the banks of the 
Kaveri. He helped Indra^ at Amardvaii against the Asuras and so 
was helped by the latter in his southern conquest. The sister epic 
Silappadikdram^ compares Puhar with the Naga capital, and Puhar 
has been known as Nagaram or Patlinamthe city par excel Iczice from 
early times. 


Historical facts — The C hulas 

Ptolemy the geographer mentions Uraiyur near Trichinopoly as 
Orthoura® (= Uragapura or Snakecity ?). Sornagos was ruling 
there -in his time (150 a.d.) evidently a descendant of the Chola 
and the Naga families. There were Nagas in and round Nega- 

^ Trans. Geiger,, pp. 6, 54, 55. See also Beal, ante, i, Introd., p. Isxii, 
pp. 68, 81, 86. ° pp. 83 and 84. 

* Ind. Ant., vol. lii, p. 75. ^ p. 225. ° p. 11. 

This may be a reference to a Satakarni. The Ikshvaku associations, 
stories of Muchukunta in Palnad, and traditions of a Kakandi in JSellore 
open a new vista of thought. 

® p. 34. The Nattukkottai Chettis call themselves Nagarathar and 
Puhar or Nagaram they claim as their original home. A study of the commu- 
nity in Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of South India makes us suspect their Naga 
lineage. 

° M’Crindle, Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy (1885), pp. 63-4. 
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patam*- (Nagappattinam) which is mentioned by Ptolemy and 
early Tamil literature. The Baloi who, he says, lived round the 
place were probably the Parathavar. The name Chola itself seems 
to have been derived from Chora meaning thief (Tam. Kalian) 
though Muchukunla and his dynasty claim Ikshvaku descent. 

The Pandya 

Kanakasabai PUlai, the father of Tamil history, calls the Maravar, 
the Eyinar, the Oliyar and the Parathavar Nagas.® The fierce 
Maravas of Pandya gave the title Maran to their ruler. Is it unlikely 
that the Pandya was of Marava lineage especially as the Maravas 
are the most populous and noteworthy of the Pandya inhabitants ? 
Their marriage and religious customs are peculiar like those of the 
Kallar and mark them off as a community different from the caste 
non-Brahmans. 


The Chita 

The Chera is another ancient Tamil kingdom. It consists 
primarily of the Malabar coast the Ramanaka of the Makdbharala. 
This country is known in Tamil as Malaiyalam i.e. Kurinji land or 
land of mountains the abode of the Ktiravar, Their kings called 
themselves Vanavar probably because they lived in Malainadu ; 
they had the appropriate bow emblem. 

The Nayars 

The Chera country is the land of the Nayars which, on account of 
its isolation, has preserved to this day some of the peculiar social 
and religious customs. The word Naga is sometimes written in 
early inscriptions, Naya as in Nayanika which occurs in the 
Nanaghat inscription (150 b. c.). So it is probable that the Nayars 
of Malabar represent in a comparatively pure state the ancient 
Nagas, whereas their neighbours had long ago evolved out of the old 
customs and manners. But it must be borne in mind that in evolu- 
tion the original stamp is not completely effaced. 

The wearing of the Nagapatam by NSyar women till recently, 
the great reverence for the Naga throughout Malabar, traces show- 
ing the prevalence of polyandry once, ihQ mamniakkalhayam Jaw of 
inheritance— do these not confirm the equation of Naga and Naya^? 
The peculiar top-knot in which the hair is tied by the Nayars and 
some ancient Brahman communities like the ChoUyas, the Dikshitar 
3000, and the Nambudris might have suggested to the artist the 
peculiar mode of representing the Nagas.* 

Generally in the south-western corner of every Nayar house 
compound, there is the serpent-grove. Besides worshipping the 
higher Gods, the Nayars adore serpents, spirits and demons like 
Yakshi. Specially on the Ttruvonam day theV national festival 

^ M’Crindle, Ancient Iniia as Described by Ptolemy (1885), pp. 63-4. 

* The Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p. 42. 

* See under Nayar in Thurston, ante. Another survival of Naga is 
in Nay aka. 

*The idea of the artist is to dtstiugnish the Naga from the non-Naga, 
so the natural Naga hood or tall. See page te, Fergusson, ante. 
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when Mahabali their grreat and gfood emperor visits tlie earth, the 
Na37ars do not fail to worship serpents and spirits. It appears tliat 
the Tamil Karthiga festival also is to celebrate Mahabali's grood rule. 

'I'lic Pallava 

The Pallava appears late on the scene as a power in the Tamil 
land. Some opine that the\' are descended from the Tirayar (or 
wave-men') a section of the Parathavar (coastal men), while others 
connect them with the foreign Pahlavas. To those who call the 
Pallavas descendants of Tondaman Ham Tirayan, it may be said 
r.iat nowhere do the historic Pallavas claim relationship with the 
Chdlas or the Ikshvaku family, though their founder claims to hav'e 
become king by marrying a Naga. 

The Tondai Nadu, the homeland of the Pallava, was inhabited by 
the Kurumbar or Aruvar or Aruviilar (Tam. Aruval = bill-hook) 
according to a Mackenzie manuscript and early Tamil literature. 
They were a pastoral and nomadic tribe. Their country was divided 
into Aruvanadu and Ariivavadaihalni ( = north Aruva). Aruva- 
nadu according to a ninth century inscription ^ began roughly near 
Bahur or Pondicherry. The other, Aruva-vadathalai must have 
begun somewhere about Kanchi and extended northwards up to the 
northernmost limit of Tamilakam somewhere near Pulicat beyond 
which lived the Vadugar or Northerners, speaking a language 
different from Tamil from the age of Tolkappiyam which defines 
the Tamil boundaries. These Aruvars of the two divisions were 
in immediate contact with the Vadugar who came to call all the 
Tamils Aiavar. Aravar means Nagas in Tamil, but we do not 
know for certain if the Aruvar were Nagas. 

This division of the Tamil land is also known as Mdvilangai 
(Mahalanka) in Tamil. Why it was so called we cannot even guess 
at present. Ptolemy" mentions the Arvarnoi who had in their 
territory Malanga the emporium and Mnlanga the capital inland 
where Basaronagas their king resided. North of the Arvarnoi was 
Maisolos which has been correctly identified with Masulipatam. 
Cunningham identified Malanga with a place near i\Iasulipatam,^ 
and Basaronagas with the Pali Majerika Naga of Amaravati accord- 
ing to the Mahawamsa. But, there are reasons to think that 
Malanga of the Tamil land did not extend so far. The Arvarnoi 
were the Tamil Aruvar or Aruvalar and Malanga was a place in 
Tondai. There is a place called Kilmavilangai-^ in Tindivanam 
Taluk and Singavaram (Simhapura) near Gingee is another signifi- 
cant place. Kanakasabai located . the inland Malanga in Kanchi^ 
and the coastal Malanga in that case would be Mahabalipur (orig. 
Maha-f-ila-fpur ?). Malanga may be written as Mailam also and in 
that case Mailam and Mailapur would compete with the other places 
for the distinction cbnferred by Ptolemy. Equally doubtful we are 
with regard to the identification of Basaronagas, What is more 

Ep. Ind , vol. sviii, p. 5. = M’Crindle, ante, pp. 65, ISS. 

' ^ Majumdar^ a«/e, pp. 617-8. M. A. E., 1919-20, p. 26. 

^ Ante, p. 27. According_to one view, Tondaman the Young Tiraya a 
Chola-naga was governor of Kanchi about the time of Ptolemy i. e.‘ the second 
century, a.d. 
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difficult to comprehend in Ptolemy is his location of the Sore or 
Cholas in the Aicot region (a.d. 150) ! 

Oymanadu (lit. the land of bulls or buffaloes) seems to have been 
another name for Aruva and Aruvavadathalai, In later Chola 
inscriptions,^ Oymanadu is placed round Tindivanam Taluk. 
Amur, Eyilpattanam, Vellote and Malanga vvere its chief towns 
according to Sinipanarnippadat^ one of the Ten idylls one of the so 
called Sangham collections. This poem describes a chief Oyman 
Nalliakkodan (= Karkota who lived after the hey*day of the 
Tamil kings and chiefs (in the third century a.d.). Nannagan* has 
also sung of this chief and his successors Oyman AlHathan and 
Oyman VilHathan (— Vijayaskanda ?). 

The Pallavas were kings of Kanchi about the middle of the third 
century a.d The Velurpalaiyam plates® of the ninth century 
inform us that Virakurcha the first Pallavaking attained the high 
status by marrying a Naga princess. Even the earlier Pallavas 
had Naga blood in their veins as their ancestor Asvathaman the 
Brahman archer had a Naga wife who gave birth to the Pallava® 
dynasty. Coming to historical times, let us inquire who the Naga 
princess was who was married by Wrakurcha. If Virakurcha’s 
kingdom was Kanchi, then in all likelihood he married a princess of 
the family of Nalliakkodan whose family is said to have patronized 
Tamil literature after the great days of the three kings and seven 
chiefs and ruled over Oymanadu, Erumanadu,^ Malanga, Aruva 
Nadu and Aruvavadathalai, or Tondat Nadu. A Pallava could 
have possibly become king only after Pulumavi III (about a.d. 230), 


‘ Nos. 253 anti 2S6 of 1913, No 303 of 1910. No. 279 o! 1909, Nos 246 and 
247 of 1901, and No. 353 of 1900, M.E R. 

* Lines 111-26. See also the Editor’s Introd to Fattupp&ttu 

® It IS difficult to say how Sanskrit names were translated m those days 
Nilanaga might have been hts S.ioskrit name Is it likely that Nilaraja of 
Avaraokta was somewhere about these parts? According to PeriyapurSnam, a 
Lord ol iVluVta IsltiihaiihAhan was a netgn'bour ol Ivleyporul Lord ol Chedl Bee 
also No 392 of 1911, No. 516 of 1906 and No. 324 of 1912. Bnf neithei the shrine 
of Avimuktesvaram in Kai^ Stinagar nor Muktinadu round Muttukimi helps us 
very far in locating Avamukta 

• I thank ray learned friend Mr. V. Narayana Iyer, si . a , m.l , for having 
drawn my attention to a large namber of poets in the so called Sangharn period, 
whose names ei^d in Naga _Thuswe have Ammaiya Naganar, Ilanaganar, 
Inichandanaganar, Kannanaganar, Thangalporkollan Vennaganar, Madurai 
Kollan Vennaganar, Madurai Poovandanagan Vettanar, Maduni Peru- 
niarutbilanaganar, Madurai Mamdan Ilanaganar, Muppernagaoar, and 
Vellaikudi Naganar in iVuyrtnai, Nannagaiyar, Theeomathi Nagan, Nagam> 
pothan, Ponnagan, and Madurai Kadayathar Nagan VennagaQ in Kurunthogai, 
Anjil Anthaunagal Nagaiyar, Eluppann Nagan Kurasranar, Madurai Kallir 
kadaiyathan Veunaganar, Madurai Tamizh Kiithan Nagan Thevauar, Madurai 
Ponseikollan Vennaganar, and Mudnrai Ilanaganar in APandnura, Nannaganar 
Purat'nnai Nannaganar, Madurai KalhrLadaiyathan Vennaganar, Madurai 
Poothan Ilanagan, Madurai Marudan Ilanagan, Marudad Ilanagan, Muriniiyur 
Mudlnagarayar, Virichiyur Nannaganar and Vellaikudi Naganar m Pura- 
nilttnru. Out of ten_\vho set the pieces of Panpadal to music five call them- 
selves Nagas, Pethanaganar, Naganar, Na’^naganar, Nannaganar and Kanna- 
naganar. Theabovehst is interesting m more ways than one 

» S. /. /., vol li, pt. V. ® Ep Ind , vol. V, p 49. 

’ PalluppSltu, p 128«. 
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We have to place Vijayaskandavarman Maharaja of Kanchi at 
the end of the third century a.d. So it is probable that the tradi- 
tion about the obtaining of a kingdom by Virakurcha by a Naga 
marriage was in reference to the kingdom of Kanchi which was 
evidently partitioned out of Oymanadu as a dowry to the princess. 
Thus the Governor of the Andhra ruler became king.^ 

The name Basaronagas of Ptolemy, the meaning of Aravar (a 
variation of Aruvar) in Tamil, and the existence of the Oliya Nagas as 
late as the eleventh century according to an inscription of Rajendra I 
at Mahabalipur^ make it probable that the Aruvar or Kurumbar 
v^ere Nagas. Ham Tirayan, Naga on his mother’s side, who ruled 
Tondai, the suffixes Koda and Adhan in the names of the Oyman 
chiefs and the affiliation in name to Lanka the land of Nagas and 
Naga kings^ tend to confirm to a slight extent the abovesaid pro- 
bable theory. 


CHAPTER II. THE EVOLUTION OF THE NAGA CULT 

This chapter deals with the successive stages of religious evolu- 
tion among the ancient people of India of whom the Nagas were 
probably the most numerous and widespread section. 


SECriON A. Aryan and Un-Aryan 

The terms Aryan and un-Aryan have been used with a racial, 
linguistic or religious significance. It has been contended that 
there are three distinct racial strains in India. ^ It has also been 
urged that the Dravidian languages® form a group by them- 
selves apart from the Aryan languages and misleading inferences 
have been drawn about race from language. 

One may or may not agree with the above conclusions about 
race and language. ° He may fall in with the Pauranic view that 
Kasyapa'^ was the parent of Devas, Asuras, Nagas, Yakshas and 
others. Bjithe cannot so easily brush aside the religious differences 
between Aryan and un-Aryan so noticeable from the Vedic age. 

The Dasas or Dasyus come in for a good deal of odium at the 
hands of the Vedic psalmists. They are black in colour and they 
yell lit.) and do not speak. The same contempt without 

the Vedic militancy is portrayed in later Brahmanical literature 
like the Puranas, the two Epics and the Laws of Baudhayana. 

But, even with regard to this proposition, the Put anas &o not 
place us on firm ground. The Asuras and Rakshasas are spoken 


The dynasties on the East coast from Kalinga to Kanchi, a.d. 300-500 are 
presumably of the same stock. They supplanted the Andhra. Seepp. 60-61, 
Puranannrti Introd. Pandit S. Iyer’s Edition for the Naga lineage of the 
Oymans or the Oviyar * 

^ Kaaakasabai, ante, pp. 43-44. 

= Geiger, of Introd., pp. xxxvii-xsxviii. 

.-^For an ethnological study, see Risley, Peoples of India, ch. i. 

- y. this view, see Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the D 7 ‘avidian 

Langitages, p. 41. 

ij ^ n-.T' Srinivasa Iyengar, Life in Ancient India in 

the Age of iiie Mantras, 

^ Vaidya, Piddle of the Rdmayana, pp. 79-83. 
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of m the same breath as sacrtficers and disturbers of sacrifices and 
as enemies and brothers of the Gods The \\orship of the bun an 
Ar>an cuU is found among the Oraojts an udmvUedli unAr^an 
people Burial motinds were erected bj theVrat>as of Magadha 
entri into which nas taboo for the Arjari/or long as the> were 
done b> the Arjans, the cnli difference being the foiraer were 
rcufii^ while the latter were square 1 bcliolars sec in the Vcdic 
Skam6/ia and I^'aifara* the worship of the Phallus which is neolithic 
in age and so pre Vedic The Vedas equate KuUra and Agni as 
the later Linga Purana docs which is the source for the l£ ata 
hjmners for explaining the origin of the Ltn^a Ihere are 
sufficient reasons to belies e that the Arjans and the un Aryans had 
the same \iew of creation ‘Personified as the bod of Hea%en, 
Djaus (bright) is generally coupled with Prithti (earth) the pair 
being regarded as the unis ersa! parents in theirmarnage theskj 
God Dj aus is the di\ me father and the earth Goddess is the div me 
mother InaRig\edic hjmn Father Heaven and Mother Earth 
are invoked both linked m the compound DiCl apnthit the two 
regarded as parents of men and Gods In a few passages, Djaus 
is spoken of as a bull referring to ns generative lower, the bull 
implicitlj likened to the ram of Heaven falling on and fertihrmg 
the barren earth " The Oraons^ a Dravidian tribe celebrate every 
year the marriage of the Earth Goddess to the bun God m order to 
ensure the fertility of the ground So the Lxn^a and the 
standing for the universal father and mother have sanction in Aryan 
as well as un Aryan customs Again to those who have read about 
Puntskamedha (human sacrifice) and certain other absurd Ynjuas 
the un Vedic human sacrifices m the Agenej tracts till recentlj are 
not so revolting We have lo look at ancient Indian History as 
an evolution from the lower to the higher, the less to the more 
refined m which the Aryan rtskis and Buddha played a conspicuous 
part as reformers At the same time, one cannot fail lo notice that 
the lower, may be m a totally different form, persists in the higher 
and thatthe lower exists side by side with the higher That is the 
inexorable law ot evolution 

The differences between the Aryan and the un Aryan culls may 
be put in a nutshell thus The Dasyii Gods were Stsnadevas 
(Phalli) The Dasyus were ntelcss (had no Capias) Ihey kept 
alien rites (devil dances and orgies) fhey were prayerless (sang 
no hymns 10 God) They were priestless and had dealings direct 
with God They did not keep sacred fires (so the Lxnga is not a 
pillar of fire) They worshipped inadGods (again a reference to the 
devil dances and horrible ornaments of Siva, AaJi etc *) 

SflCTiON B WBRfi i*iiE Nagas Un Aryan ? 

Was the cult of the Nagas un Aryan ? It is difficult to answer 
At a particular period they are in different stages of progress 

^ T A Gopmatha Rao Hindu Iconography ii i 55 57 Al'o Muir ante 
Vol iv pp lJ-20 and vol v p 384 

* traier Worship ol Nature pp 23 23 631 ® Ibid 

*Muir Ortg Skt Fexls vol iv p 410 Gnswold Kehgion of the Rig 
Yeda p 38 Elmore Draytdian Gods tn Alodem Htnduisi t p 3 
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Mmimckalai, the Tamil epic, speaks of the naked and cannibalistic 
Nagas of the Nicobars and in the same breath of the appaicnlly- 
civilized Valaivanan, king of Manipailavam, an important commer- 
cial island. Buddhist books speak of the Nagas as inferior till the 
latter embrace the new faith. Brahman book.s denounce the Nagas 
as Asuras and at the same time praise them as semi-divine accord- 
ing as they respect their religion or not. 

Oldham's Viaa examined 

So, Oldham’s view that the Nagas were a Sitn-n ot shipping, 
Sanskrit-speaking people of the NCigu tolc^n is not entirely true. 
The learned writer adds that they were stigmatized as Asurp as 
they did not readily admit' the ascendancy of the Brahmans. Hiralal 
also is of a similar opinion as otherwise he cannot understand if 
Aryans ever proud of their blood would have married Nagas, 

But, it has been pointed out already that the Nagas were an 
ancient people, so ancient that impenetrable myths had grown over 
them. They were located beyond the limits of human habitation, 
Aryavarta, somewhere in the nether regions in the south with the 
Daityas and Rakshasas. Curiously enough, the Rumayana speaks 
of Rakshasas in Ceylon, while the Mahaxoamsa inhabit.'^ the island 
with the Nagas and Yakshas equating to some extent the Raksha- 
sas and the Nagas. Besides, there were difTerent grades of culture 
among the Nagas. 

At a certain stage the Nagas were Phallic worshippcr.s. The 
Phallus came to be the symbol of Siva and Siva worship was 
attended with drinking and other orgiastic rites as can be seen even 
now among a certain section of Saivites. Bacchus was the name 
lor Siva given by the. Greek writers. The Nagas were votaries of 
Sxira (drink) or Bacchus rather than of Sfirya (Sunk Even as late as 
the seventh century, Hiuen Tsang* wrote that Simhalo (Ceylon) was 
formerly addicted to immoral religious worship, probably meaning 
Linga and Sakii worship. Uitarakanda in Rra/iuyana tells us that 
Ravana the Rakshasa king of Ceylon always carried with him a 
Linga but at the same time fought with Sankara in Kailasa ! 
There is a story in Rajaiarangini that in vSiva’s marriage, Siva made 
a Linga and worshipped^ it ! Thus the IJnga is spoken of sepa- 
rately from Siva. _ In fact, the Naga mnxk\2yr(galaiha) was the 
Linga. So, the Nagas carried the serpent as well as the Linga as 
their emblem. If the ien-headed Ravana (this was how a great Naga 
emperor was represented in art ?) bore a Linga, his son carried a 
golden serpent for his banner.^ The historical Nagas as in the 
Chinab valley to-day worship the Naga, while the Bhara Sivas of 
the fourth century a.d. carried a Lmga \ Thus, we do not read either 
in history or mythology that the Nagas worshipped the Sun though 
it is likely that the good Nagas of Brahmanical lore adopted the 
Aryan cult and rites. 

Similar is the misconception about the language of the Nagas. 
Just as theie is verbal similarity between jiiayirn (Tam. Sun) and 

\ Beal, ante, vol. ii, p. 246. Naga also meaDS Sun. 

I. Ill, pp. 443-7. "Muir, ff«^e,'v61. iv, p. 4ll, 
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Nayaror Naga, so there is resemblance between Naga and Nagnrt. 
It IS more than doubtful if any people in India spoke Sanskrit at any 
time and if it was not mereli a literary and vehgious vehicle At an> 
rate, we have no evidence if the Nagas of Ceylon and other islands, 
the Nagas of Malabar, the Nagas of Malanga and Majenka and the 
Nagas of Bhogavati spoke Sanskrit from the pre-V edic age w hence 
they seem to have existed m those places as far as we can saj at 
present, or languages akiu to those that are now the mother 
tongues m those parts There is no doubt, however, that some 
Nagas distinguished themselves as Sanskrit scholars as some took 
to Aryan religion 

If we bear m mind this difference among the Nagas in culture, 
ifue remember also that some of the Naga princesses were pro- 
verbially accoraphbhed beauties and carried with them kingdoms 
to their husbands, ue need not pause for an answer to the question 
why Jaratkdfu’s father or Arjuna or Kusa married a Naga. 

It IS with great hesitation that we venture to differ from such 
sound writers as Oldham and Hiralal, but we contend that sufficient 
reasons have been shown in the course of this book to re examine 
their views If we succeed in identifying the Veddaks^, the Maraza* , 
the Kaliar^ the Paraihavar and the Kurnmbar with the Nagas, if 
the "Ccit Nishadas and the Ktralos aie proved to be Nagas, 
then no doubt need be entertained as to the Aryan orunAiyan 
Vedic or un-Vedic culture of the Nagas 


Section C Snaee, Spirit and Saeti Worship 

We are firmly convinced that Indian society was in the 
totemistic and matriarchal stage in the dim dawn of history and has 
gradually evolved towards the pastoral-agnculturdl and patriarchal 
stage that is well-developed in the Vedic age There are still traces 
of totemistic divisions, loose marital ties and even polyandrous 
habits among the primitive inhabitants of India ® 

The Serpail-culi 

To the Nagas, their emblem the snake was sacred They 
believed in the snake as their protector or God They believed 
that they uere descended from it. So the snake combined for them 
the ancestor, the king and God It is difficult to explain the feeling 
underlying this well-nigh universal primitive cult. Takshaka, Kar- 
kota, Vasuki and others were to the Indian Nagas their ancestors, 
kings and Gods and represented later on as human brings with Naga 
hoods Even otherwise, snakes were sculptured later on to re- 
present sexual love and the principle of procreation. The trees which 
sheltered the snakes came to command some reverence on that 
account 

* Vetas ? Does Ptolemj’s Batot refer to vetas ? 

® For political evolution of sbites seeJenks, Htsion o{ Foliiics , for 
toteniism and polyandry lo India see Risley, Peoples of India, pp 9o-109, 
207-212 , Thu'slon, Castes and Tnbes, 
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Us History 

Thp Seroent cult is mentioned in the Buddhist Niclclc.sa,^ 

f "outarof d;ud,e;r, 

Thevotive ollciinU to thorn were iron tridents end scrpciU models.;' 
Plpntv of Nao-a figures have been found at Barhiu, .Sanchi, Amart^ ati, 
m! 1 11 a and" Aianta. Some of them arc representations of Naga 
Matlmia anci ^ while others arc figures of the Nagarajas, objects 

'T'^m-ihio In some of the Amaravati and Sanchi sculptures, the 
iS rnbrroccunies the place of the Buddha and devotees 
Se e°a?v:E; S.’ T,ms‘ the snake cult had passed into 
BuddbisiP. 

Traces ToHay 

According to the Nagas figure prominently in 

Accoian g Kagliinir. They are eminently popular deities, 

the ^ \ Y\om is given in Nilaniata PurCata. Between tlie 

r?°^^fb\nd the Ravi the original home of the Kathes or thcTakhis 
^ ^ the adjoining countries of Uraga and Abisara tnerc was 

^ Pnt in the fourth century n.c. Even to-day. in that 

•Son Na^a demigods are worshipped as the deified rulers and 
ancestors 0“^! ancient people whose emblem was the Naga. Ihe 
under the sacred Devadaru tree are not to snakes but to 

Nslaraias who are sculptured with many hoods.^ ^ 

^ The cult has entered Hinduism, and Atiga panchami, Aa^ci 
rhaturthi Nagasaniiz.xitAsvathapradakshina, ceremonies connect- 
ed with ’the A ago, and the obtaining of children are popular and 
universal. In Guzerat there are plenty of Naga shrines. In 
South India, snake-stones some of them very big representing he 
Lingo coiled by snakes are a familiar feature at the foot of the 
Asvailta tree in almost every village. 


The Sakti Cidi 

The primitive people everywhere were animists. They believed 
in the existence of Spirits, mostly evil, as the feeling actuating the 
ancients was fear. This cult of fear has still survived in the villages. 
Most of these spirits were female as the organization of the society 


1 Krishna Sastri, South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, p. 24Sw. 

- Vogel, ch. V, =* ch. iii. 

* Tr^ns., p. 266. ® Oldfield Howey, ante, 

® Fergnsson, Tree and Serpent Worship and Fergusson and Biirgess, 
SUfbas of Amaravati and Jaggayapeta, see also Ep. Jnd., vol. ^vii, p. U. 
For Naga worship, see p. 149, Arch.Surv. of India, Rep. 1924-5. For the 
piilt at Mathura see p. 159, Arch. Surv, of India, Rep. 1908-9. . 

See the collection in the Madras Museum. For the cult on Andhra coins 
seeA/fif. vol. vi, p 276. 

® vol! N p; 5, 197. For the cult in S. India seePf.A.E , 1914-lS, 
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was then matriarchal That is why with very feu exceptions, the 
village deities of Indn are Goddesses' ‘Most Saiva Goddesses 
were fearful fond of flesh and blood and wine and connected with 
de\tls goblms and diseases Tvarita was the Goddess of the 
ICirat‘\s, Vmdhyavasim ind Apya or Durga of the Sabaras PuUndas 
and Barbaras’® The Spirits or Goddesses usually resided under 
trees or in gro\esasmen had no better habitation m the earliest 
times Sometime htcr, they were represented by pieces of wood or 
stone and sheltered under the shade of trees A survival of this 
stage also can be seen today The presiding deity uas Kali 
(lit black)dehghting mblood and omamcntedwith skulls and snakes 
She \\ as called /torrfli t (Queen) in Tamil Buffaloes so sacred to 
the Todas to day and images of which arc found mthe Adichanallur 
tombs,® were the only victims that could propitiate Kah The 
Goddesses of Madura, Kanchl and Orny ur did ha\ oc among human 
beings till Sankaracould bind them doxin So the Milage goddesses 
would create trouble unless bloody offerings are offered nt least 
once a year 


Sectiov D Tiir PnAtLic Cult 

The Phallic cult could not ha\e flouiished m the raatmrchal 
stage when the Sakit cult uas dominant The former imposed 
Itself on the latter with the suppression of the female and the 
exolution of patriarchal life It uas closely connected uith 
Ancestor-worship and the Snake cult 


The Odt Neolithic 

Among the Neolithic remains m the D^'cean brought to light 
by Bruce Foote,* Phalli are mentioned as one Besides the Phalli 
of the usual kind he has noticed Neolithic earthenu are Phalli On 
the Shevaroy hills, he discovered a Phallus, a small object of pale 

his hump The ringstoues also that were found by Bruce Foote 
were probably objects of worship 

The Mohenjo Daro finds assigned to about 3000 n c include 
brick temples and ringstones and chessmen probably objects of 
u orship Seals u ith the figures of a bull and a pipal tree have also 
been picked up there 

1 hus, at a very early period the Phallic cult must hax e originated 
The Snake-cult was closely afliUated to it nay, was at the root of it 
The SaUt cult characteristic of the first and matriarchal stage came 
to be mixed with It It is very hkely that the Snake cultwas the 


^ Krishna Sastri attic pp 223 229 Muir ante \ol i\ p 433 

• Ibid ^ M A R 1900 August 16 p 3 

* Indian Prehtitonc and Protohistonc anUqutUei by B Foote {Caiafogtie 
Ratsome) 


P Dt 


No 


9 4’ Salem 

98 103 195 BfcllaTy 
196 Baroda 

196 Do 


172b 444 8 Phallus 

1521 1542 1548, 3W3 1 Bull 3 Unzai 

3044b 3C55c Phallus 

3049 Bull s head 
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cult first of the Nagas in India, and these ancient and widespread 
people must have had, at any rate, a large share in the evolution of 
the other equally ancient and interwoven cults. Just as the Sakii is 
the stand of the Linga, so the snake is the protector and ornament 
of the latter coiling round it. The principle of creation these two 
symbolize, PrakriU and Pnrusha the universal Mother and Father. 

One of the important instincts of human beings is reproduction 
by which the family and race are perpetuated. The father was held 
in great respect in the patriarchal .state. So to the mother cult of the 
previous stage the father-cult was added. The mother and father 
are the first Gods, sang Avvai. What is more natural than to 
worship the father the creator of the family even after death, invoke 
his blessings for further perpetuation of the family and make 
offerings to his spirit on festive and ceremonial occasions. The 
Phallus represented the perpetuation of the family and race and 
came to symbolize the ancestor. 

The Phallus stood ioi' Creation on Dcstrtiction 

We do not know when the Phallus came to be placed on the 
Saviadhis and we have no evidence to show if it was placed on the 
Chaityas of all the dead.^ According to the Satapatha Brahmana, 
circular mounds (resembling the Phallus) were erected over the 
remains of the dead by the Asuras and these stupas were objects of 
worship. The principal dead might have been honoured with 
stupas. In course of time, it is likely that the Phallus was 
placed over the buried remains instead of a stupa. In the long run, 
the Phallus was extended to represent the principle of the creation 
of the universe. So creation stood over destruction ! 

Even now the Linga is placed over the Saviadhis of the Saiva 
Savyasis and the Lingayat tombs. It must be noted here that 
phallic worship was the primitive form of Siva worship and 
un-Brahminical and un-Vedic in origin with its roots in the Neolithic 
times, as otherwise, the cry of the pure or Fzm Saivas in the twelfth 
century to return to the pure Saiva worship i.e., the worship of the 
Phallus without the later cobwebs of image, Karma, etc., would be 
utterly meaningless. The Buddhist burial mound or stupa had the 
shape of the Phallus as it was only a continuation of the old 
custom. So it was that Siva was sung as the head of other reli- 
gions also. Considering the age and the principle of the Phallus, 
one can easily understand the Tevara hymns repeating that Siva 
was ancient and was destroyer, creator, protector and giver of grace, 
the last three being always associated with the ancestor. The 
Phallus on the burial ground its earliest abode came to be sepa- 
, rately located in course of time under trees and in temples without 
any relation *0 it, just as the innumerable stupas votive and other 
had no relic of Buddha in them but were still objects of worship. 

Is it not obvious, now that we have understood the true origin of 
the Linga from ancestor worship, why our wornen go round and 
round the Asvatha tree which shelters the stones with serpents 
coiling round Lingas ? 


^M.E.R., 1914, p. 107. 
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The particular fondness of Sna and KSh for snakes is signifi 
cant No doubt the snake ailt has entered all religions but to none 
It IS so closely related as to that of Naf^abiisfuvia and that too is not 
without reasons It was a cult evolved b>* the Nagas whereas others 
were adopted b> them 

Kumara, the son of Siva, has close assocniions with the 
snake The Si\ a is connected with the snake hole In some 

of the oldest temples at Orn>ur and Melkdle the original object of 
worship is an nnt*hill Vanmikanathar (lord of the nnt*hill) is the 
oldest God at Iirovarur. Near Naganatln at Negapatam there is 
an ant hill.^ A Chola found a Linga m an ant hill at the shrine of 
Tsrupparrurai ® Probably the earth-/i«ga of Kanchi an old temple, 
IS also an ant-hill There is a vague belief that there is a Ltnga 
inside an ant-hill m which snakes gencrall> dwell Because ever>’ 
mountain looks conical like an ant-hill, it is sacred,* Thus there is 
an inseparable connection between the Ltnga and the snake which is 
not the case with regard to any other than the Phallic cult, 


The Serpent and Phalltc Culls 

No other cult has so much to do with procreation and creation 
Here again, the snake plays its part and connects itself with the 
ancestor whose symbol is the Phallus But for such connection, how 
can vveerplam the beliefs that the Nogarajas i e.,thc N’lgaprajdpatis 
01 ancestors confer children on the childless, that the Santadfits 
dead are guarded by five-hooded Sarpas (similar to the Buddhist 
representation), that the Cobra stands for the ancestor (or cuifijjui) 
and that the dead arc converted into snakes and the dead live in 
Pttnloka somewhere in Pelnla Some of these beliefs are not only 
crude but universal even outside India 

SBCTiojf E Siva thb Lord of the DKMO^s 

The Ltnga the symbol of the ancestor has come to represent the 
ancestor of .all, God How did it acquuc the anthropomorphic 
form and attributes ? Tamil language has .a pure Tamil word for 
God (Aatfflzw/) transcendent, and has no word for image So the 
Phallus which is formless was probably the God of the people who 
spoke Tamil 


Some attributes of Stva and Murttga 

If we analyse the attributes of Siva and JIumga, they are mostly 
Himalayan biva is pictured as living in Kailasa attended by the 
Himal lyan Ganas, Yakshas, Gandarvas, etc He bears the Ganga 
and marries the daughter of the Himalayas His color is golden 
He rides on the bull and has a liking for bull sacrifice unlike Sakti 
delighting in buffalo blood His weapons like the battle axe so 

* Vogel, ante, ch vii, p 273 * lit A R* 1903-4, p 82 

’ Aho becaaise SWa s iavoUTite abode IS the hi\l Cf Tev Mi p 3 leteujSdr 

pliNUiitig C.«,ii7Ai 
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essential to mountaineers point again to his original habitat. 
Muruga also is a mountain God. He is born in Saravana in the 
Himalayas. He is equally fond of bull sacrifice. He commands 
the celestials against the Asuras. The progress of Siva and Muruga 
is first marked by the destruction of Asuras like Tripurasura, 
Andhaka, Jalandhra, Taraka and Surapadma of Ceylon. Besides, 
the Linga at Gudiraallam, a very ancient one 200 b.c., has the figure 
of Siva carved on it with Mongolian features. The Linga is exactly 
like the male organ and the image carries a battle-axe, a deer and a 
water-pot. The image has plaited hair and no holy thread.^ 

Did the Yakshas have anything to do with the origin of Siva ? 
They are a Himalayan people who in remote antiquity spread as far 
as Ceylon and by sheer might imposed themselves on the sub- 
Himalayan peoples as Gods,^ In legend and history we meet with 
the Yakshas and the Yaksha-cplt, 

The Yakshas in Legend and History 

The Raniayana'^ and the Mahawamsa‘^ people Ceylon with 
Yakshas. Ravana drove aw'ay his half-brother Kubera, chief of the 
Yakshas and occupied Ceylon. The latter took refuge with his 
followers in Kailasa. The epic mentions Yakshas opposite to 
Ceylon on the mainland probably a section of those who fled 
from the island. The Jaiakas speak of the Yakshas here and there. 
They lived on the Himalaya,-’ had Kubera as_their chief'’’ and some- 
times married among human beings (i.e. Aryans, Nagas, etc).^ 
They were flesh eaters and cannibals.® They were initiated into 
vegetarian diet by Buddha.® In one place they are equated with 
the Rakshasas,^® Bloody offerings were a chief feature in Yaksha 
cult.^^ 

Yakshas are mentioned in the Brabmi inscriptions in Pandya 
(200 B.C.). Early Malabar and Travancore inscriptions mention 
many petty rulers wdth Yaksha names. The Nasik cave and Sanchi 
inscriptions contain many Yaksha names. 

The Yaksha cult was popular among the Sakyas. Yaksha 
figures have been discovered at Pataliputra^ ® and Sanchi where 
they were objects of worship. Early Tamil literature mentions 
Yakshas as being worshipped by the Ayar (shepherds) whose 
favorite deities were Krishna (Karuppan) and Baladeva (Vellaiyan 
an avatar oi Sesha).^^ Two Yakshas with clubs guard every Siva 
sanctum even to-day. 

Kanakasabai Pillai suggested a Himalayan origin to the Tamils 
on certain plausible grounds. We are not concerned with that 

^ T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Hindu Iconography, vol, ii, pt. i, pp. 65-71. 

^ My learned friend Mr. Prabhakara Sastri, sees Yakshas in the Telugu 
Jakkulu. 

® Uitara. * Geiger, ante, ch. vii. ® iii, 96. 

® iii, 298, Yakkan — North (Tam.) ’ Ibid. ® iii. 96, 132. 

8 iii. 201. iii, 96-97- Ibid. 

18 Pyoc. of the Third Oriental Conference , 1924, pp. 287-300 Article by 
K. V. Subramania Iyer. 

18 Modern Review, Oct. 1919 

1* Kanakasabai, ante, p. 57; Krishna, Kali, Kaliyan, Karuppan are all black. 
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question at present but only with the trans Himalayan influence on 
the sub-Himalayan religion 


Stzn, a Pratts Himalayan God 

On the coins of the Kushanas,* Devaputras or celestials and a 
trans»Himalayan people, Siva and Nandi are found but not the 
Phallus The various, foreign peoples who came to India from 
almost the same region, eg the Huns and the Sakas and tie 
Pallavas who were in long and intimate contact with the latter were 
worshippers of Siva. Mihirakula’s coins bear the bull and the 
trident ® The Pallavas had the Naga ensign and the bull standard 

The Scythian races, says Cunningham, had a partiality for 
Heracles, for they identified him with their own God of the dead. 
On the coins of the Indo Scythian Sakas,® we have fhe name 
Sapaleizes (cf Savara) on one side and Nanaia on the other The 
coins of Maues, Azes and Azihses show Iheir marked devotion to the 
worship of the club hero Sapal Maues calls himself Devaputra 
like the Kushans * 

Well, what are the conclusions that we draw from the above 
particulars’ The Phallus represented creation essentially, while 
Rudra of the Vedas stood for destruction In the evolution of the 
Phallus into Kudra Siva with certain attributes, the Yaksba or trans 
Himalayan influence is traceable 


Stva UH' Aryan and un Vedtc 

The story of the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice illustrates 
the umAryan nature of Stva, who like the Rakshasas, seems at 
first mimical to Brahman cal sacrifices Till then, no portion of 
the offering used to be given to Siva * Mahadeva’s worship was 
performed without Brahmans, says the Vayu ® Siva was the 
abolisher of rites and demolisher of barriers, says the BksgavalaJ^ 
Bhngu said, * Let those who practise the ntesof Siva be opponents 
of true scriptures In the initiation of Siva, liquor is the deity. 
Since you revile the Vedas and Brahmans, you have embraced 
heresy Your God is the king of Goblins ’® K P Chanda in his 
Indo'Aryan Races quotes Kurma Parana and Knmarila to prove 
the un Aryan and uu-Vcdic origin of worship If we inquire into 
the historical and rational origin of the Phallus and its significance, 
setting at nought its supposed origm and later refinement and phi- 
losophicand Puranicexplanationsas not concerning the inquirer, we 
cannot but arrive at the above conclusions. 

^ Coins of the Rushans, reptioted from the Rum ChromcU, vol xu, 
Rapson's Coins, pi n, Nos 11,12 

• Rapson’s Coins pi iv, Nos 20, 21 

“Coins of the Indo Sochians, lepnnted {torn the A^kjk ChronxcU.VL pp 
BO-82 

• Coins of the Sakas, repnnted from the Chiontcle^voi r, pp 4-d , 
Muir, ante, iv, p 374 

• Mntr, ante iv, p 374 * Ibtd 

’ Ibid • Ibtd , p 382. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE MEANING OE THE LINGA AND A REINQUIRY 
INTO ITS ORIGIN 


Linga a Formless Symbol 

Linga means symbol in Sanskrit. It is the .sjmbol o[ Gou. 
But, why should it have such a shape? It is answered philoso- 
phically that the shape, of the Linga is formless, and so like 
Srdigrdma is a perfect form of the formless Biahman.’ The 
Primitive people set up a stone as God and worshipped it, as 
people still do so to represent the dead during the first ten days 
of the funeral ceremonies. It does not rcquii e skilful workman- 
ship. In course of time, it attained the present shape. The 
pedestal was for fixing the stone in position. But this simple 
explanation does not lead us anywhere as to the origin of the 
wellnigh universal Primitive cult" of Phalllsm and SaklL 


Linga Is Fire 

The story of the Linga Puruna is that tlie Linga represents the 
pillar of fire the ends of which could not be found by Brahma and 
Vishnu. What better shape could be given to the flame ? Rudra is 
equated with Agni in the Veda and thus Siva is derived from the 
Tamil word for ‘ red’. The pedestal is the Agni-tcnnilam._ So Siva 
worship was the old fire worship so common to the Indo-Aryans of 
scholars. Then, the Neolithic and prc-Vedic Phallus belonged to 
the Aryan fire-cult! The .(Phallus) of the hrclcss and 

riteless Dasyu stood for lircl Then, why should \.\\q Sisnadevas 
condemned? why should the pillar of fire be associated with creative 
energy ? why should it have its peculiar shape as at Gudimallam, 
Kalattur and Kudimiyamalai ? These are all later, refined and 
Brahmanical concoctions to cover its crude origin. 


The Secret 

There is no shape or form without Uma, sang Appar^ and so 
the Ardhanari form to God. Upamanyu says, ‘ We have not heard 
that the Linga of any other person is worshipped by th i Gods. He 
whose Linga Brahma, Vishnu and Indra worship is the most 
eminent. Since children bear neither the mark of Brahma or 
Vishnu, know everything that is male is Isana and all that is female 
to be Uma.’"* 

The generative meaning of Linga is dealt with in the Saiva 
Pnranas. The Skanda says, the sky is the shaft and the earth the 
pedestal; and the whole creation finds its origin and rest there. 
The Linga denotes the primeval energy of the creator, says Saura 
Sanihita, SivaratiasyaP There is nothing obscene about it to-day. 

^ Krishna Sastri, ante, p. Tl. 

^ Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethids, P/ialtisni. 

= Tev., iv, p. 51, Ayyaru. « Mtiir, ante, vol. iv, pp. 189, 405. 

^ Krishna Sastri, ante, pp. 72-73ii, 
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The Duddhitt Stut^a is later 

To one who has ernspeU the Sitarakasya, the UucWhisl origin of 
Uic I.in^a comes as an nmusin]* explanation. No doubt the Bud- 
dhist Stutxi is as old as the fifth ccnluTy n.c. h is of Uic shape of 
the and tO'day two such iVwAt^At GunlapaUi and Sankaram 
arc worshipped by the i>coplc who have mistaken them for I.itiyasd 
The Sluf>as in the Ainarfivaii and JncKayyapct.i sailpturcs seen in 
the Madras Museum will be easily mist.tken by anybody for Linyas. 
Some of vfic were sculptured with two eyes,* one on ciihci 

side, Mahayana sanctioned /«/<», incense, etc. to them. Car* 
fcstiv.als for the Utsava (imncc) and not for the Mula I'iyraha 
(Slnfst) arc noted by Fa Htnn. 

^airism l*rt‘UudJhist 

There were (hailyas^tin^ round too.crcctcd over the reni.ains 

of the dead, especially the great dead bclorc the ngc of liuddha. ' 
According to Bn:ec Foote, the Pltallus was Neolithic, liudra 
appears in the A’/g nnd Siva worship can be traced from the 
Yaiur f >./« downwards. The crc.it Epic, the contents of which arc 
very oil!, contains inn«mcf.ib!c proofs of Saiva worship in its 
barbarous and civilired phases. According to tradition con- 
firmed by nrch.'cology, Buddha was first a b.iiv.i. One of the 
carUcst works tiuotcs Buddha as saying • so long as the Vajjians 
honor their shrines with due rites, so long they shall prosper.’ 
• There were many ehaityas in Buddh.i's d.iys, n.imed alter trees. 
Some say that Ynksh.is (demons; were worshi|ii>cd in them.'^ 
Siva the lord of the Yakshas and other Cofnu and the Sakya God 
was therefore prc*Buddhist. Br&hmaiala Sutta ns old us the second 
council if not older mentions Siva Visya which, nccording to some, 
refers to the S.iiva cull, Uikkupathittiyd* il. 1 speaks of a lirnh* 
man's ox ns Uc as t\nrji. The earliest Buddhist remains at 
Sanchi® bear traces of Snake, Siva and Vishnu culls (third century 
li.c.). So, the supposed Buddhist origin of the only confirms 

ourMcicncc th.it Liuga worship bad at its origin intimate rcialion^ 
ship with the cicmatorium. 

So we may arrive at the following conclusions. The Litiga was 
prc-Buddliist, In course of lime the cult came to be refined. At 
its oiigin, ith.id intimate relation with the Ancestor, i c. with dc.ith 
and birth. In the former capacity of Lord of death, Siva wears 
skuUs ami bones and ashes; as I^rd of creation, be sports and is 
evcr*nuspicious. 

Siva and Death 

There is a widespread belief that the South Indian temples 
. were built on the Samadhisoi very holy men. The Natlukkffllat 

* Ihbl), Aug. 2, p. I ; 1907-8, p. 2 ; 190S-9, «. 1. 

19J5-10, p.iO. 

’ Cuanlnghnni, T/te JJhiUa ToPes, Introd., p. 10; ulso the Salapatha 
Brahmana. Kor the origin of the CImitya, we ind. vol. si, p, 20. 

* K. C; I.HW, Kshatriya Clans in liuddht India, jip. 70.S1. 

» Ep. hid., vol. it, p. OG. Sacred Ilaois of the Biiddfiists, Eil. by .Mas 
Muiirr, vol. li, p, IB. 

* /fld., vol. h, p. 00. 
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C/icith, while repairin^r old temples, have struck upon bones and 
ashes beneath the Linga? At Pcddakatichcrla'^ in Vinukonda 
Taluk, an interesting discovery is recoided, where under the Livga 
found in a Buddhist cliaiiya were bones and ashes and broken 
sepulchral urns and charcoal. In Kamapalli,-'’ Guntur District, there 
is an outline of a Lin^a and a bull in a tumulus. At Rayadrug,"* 
Bellary District, a very primitive Linga has been found with the 
remains of a few ruined tombs. Some of the Siva temples in 
Southern India go by the name of Mnydnam (Skt. Sviasanam) like 
Kadaiyur, Nalur, etc., wliich arc much older than the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. There are other temples ending with /)aUi (Tam. village) 
which literally means sleep. When we look into the meaning of 
pain as used by Buddhists. Jains and Muhammadans, we are 
tempted to look for the tombs of some great men in some of the 
Hindu pallis ! 

We have plenty of later evidence for the building of Siva tem- 
ples over the great dead, kings and sages, the temporal and spiritual 
rulers of the people. Rajaditya Ganga® built a fSiva temple on the 
spot where his father was buried in Solapuram (ninth centurj^. 
Another Siva temple was built at Thondamanad over or near the 
burial ground of Aditya I, Chola.*^ At Melpadi, the Cholcsvara 
temple was built as a palUppadai for the Lord who died at 
Arrur. 

This is the true origin of the Siva temple. It might be that 
there was a later revulsion of feeling against building over the 
dead. But still building over the dead persists. And the Linga 
that is placed in the other class of temples is like the relicless 
Buddhist votive shipa^ but nevertheless neither its origin nor its 
significance can be obscured by Brahmanical injunction or Paranic 
mythology. 


PART n.— BUDDHIST AND JAINA REAUINS IN TAMIL NADU 
CHAPTER I. TAMIL LITERATURE OF THE • SANGHAM AGE ’ 

Tamil literature, the oldest of the Dravidian literatures, contains 
innumerable references to Buddhism and Jainism and owes a good 
deal to their encouragement. It is not my present task to deal in 
detail with either, though a brief survey of early Tamil literature is 
necessary to understand the popularity of these two religions and 
the existence of others at a time from which we have very little 
archaeological and epigraphical material. My main business will 
be to present the archaeological remains of a later period and esta- 
blish beyond a shadow of doubt that the first two Tsvam hymners 
(seventh century a.d.) sang only about what they saw, namely, the 
wide prevalence of Buddhism and Jainism which they denounced and 
suppressed. 


1 M.A.R., 1915-16, p. 54. 2 2bid., 1894, July 10, p. L 

3 Ibid., 1889, April 31, p. 12. * Ibid., 1912-13, p. 42. 

s 1915-16, p. 34, 

® Ibid., cf. Rdfaiarangini , vol. ii, st. 134. 
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The TolkaPPiyavi 

The Tolkappiyam (the old kavyanC)^ is the oldest piece of Tamil 
literature now existing.* The Influence of Brahmanism is traceable 
in it but not that of Buddhism, which was in Pandya in 200 b.c. 
according to the Biahmi inscriptions found there. It lays down 
the duties of Brahmans and allots Muruga, Kali, Vishnu, Indra and 
Varuna, to the five parts of the Tamil land. The absence of the 
Phallus or Siva in the above list is surprising, though it is untenable 
to contend on that ground that the great God was unknown to the 
Tamils at that time. Probably, he was the supreme God, the God 
of all the five divisions of the country, the fCadavtd of the Tamils, 
and therefore, finds no mention in the description of any of the five 
regions. The pillar or the Phallus^ was an object of worship 
among the Tamils of the age of Tolkappiyar and stood for the 
Supreme. 


The Tko Epics 

Silappadiknram and Manimekalai convey to us that Buddhism 
and Jainism were popular in their time though Brahmanism and 
the Primitive religion existed side by side. The Epic of the Anklef* 
mentions in Puhar, the Chola capital, Buddhist viha/as, 3am 
monasteries, Muruga, Siva and Vishnu fanes and also Bhuta 
squares. There was a Nedunkal, i.e. a tall stone (a Phallus ?) which 
cured the insane, the poisoned and the possessed. The Puranic 
stories about Siva were current and popular in the age of the epic. 
The Arnpi (formless) referred to by it was also presumably the 

Phallus, the formless symbol .of God.* 

JeweUbeli^ the other epic, describes the Buddhists of even 
distant islands like Java. Its Buddhism was Hinayana. Kanchi and 
Vanchi were great Buddhist centres where all the religious systems 
could be learned There is mention again of temples to all Gods 
and the sect of Kapalikas devoted to the terrible form of Siva. 

Mimiga Cxdt and Legends 

There is an intercbting piece on Muruga in the Ten Idylls, one 
of the ‘ Sangham Collections’. 

This is an old one having been sung by Nakkirar, a prolific and 
admittedly ancient writer. This reveals an organized system of 
worship to the God Muruga, considered by some as purely Tamil, 
whose temples crown the tops of hills like Mailam, Palani, Subra* 
maniam, etc., even to-day. The Muruga cult, an old one like the 
Saiva, had as great a hold over peoples’ minds. He was everywhere, 
in the forest and grove, river and tank, the cross-road and the 

' Obviously it was not the name of the book. It was so cabled by a genera- 
tion that came long after it 

* For a brief account of Tamil religion as revealed In this ancient book, see 
C. S. Doraiswamy, Tamil Ilakktyam tn Tamil (Sangham age). 

^ See C. S. Uoraiswamy, anle, '*$<3 

QurnurrBu SI aiSaio& 

• Silappadhikaravt, ch. v, indra festival. 

’ C, S. Doralswamy, ante, "ursmmOpiSpsirfim^Siu >’ 
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Kadaviba tree. Some rice was mixed with flowers and spread 
before Muruga. A fowl was cut and its blood mixed with it. Ghee 
was poured and mustard was strewn over it. Sometimes toddy and 
goats were oflered. Then a mantra was muttered low and the 
devotee’s four fingers were bent while the other one was pointed 
and then placed on his breast. Then flowers were strewn, incense 
was offered, hymns were sung and drums beaten. Somebody 
fell into a trance and on him came the spit it ofMuruga.^ Here 
you have much that entered into the later system of worship. Here 
you see the beginnings of worship by signs as opposed to that by 
hymns. 

The Puranic stories about the birth of Muruga, his six faces and 
twelve hands, his parents riding on the bull, Siva the three-eyed 
who destroyed the three cities and lived under the banyan tree, and 
Parvati named Palayol'^ the destroyer of the Buffalo-demon,^ his 
exploits against Sura-padma,^ his marriage with a Knrava or hill 
girl — all these are dealt with in Tirunmrngarruppadi. These 
show the ancientness of the legends that had gathered round the 
Himalayan Gods Muruga and Siva. 

The Tamil's Love ior their Land and Religion 

The people of the Tamil land with their great attachment to 
their old religion and Gods were first loth to give them up and 
adopt new ones. No Asokan mission came to the Tamil land 
though Tissa of Ceylon seems to have sent a few preachers. There 
was no Tamil representative in the assembly of Duttagamani 
Abhaya in the first century b.c. In the second century b.c. a 
number of Tamil invasions or Ceylon b''stile. to Buddhism are. on 
record. Karikala Chola brought back the Buaulla’^'bo'.ri' mid other 
relics from Ceylon displaying great enmity to the religion of the 
Enlightened One.-'’ Early Tamil literature teems with references 
to the wars waged by the Tamils with the northerners to safeguard 
their poli'ical and religious freedom. Even the great Asoka did 
not venture beyond North Mysore thus leaving the Tamils in happy 
isolation to deeply cultivate their language and religion in such a 
way that they could not be effaced by the northern culture when it 
invaded them.® 

^ Tirumuriigarriippadi, lines, 218-27. 

^ Mahishasura. The buffalo was sacred to the Southern guardian, Yama. 
the Todas’ attachment to the animal and'the excavation of buffalo-images 
at Adichanallur. 

* King of Ceylon in tradition. 

® S. K. Iyengar, Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, 
p. 90. 

® Except in the two epics there are few references to the anti-Vedic religions 
in ancient Tamil literature known as ‘ Sangham literature’. For the age of 
the ‘Sangham literature’ see Kanakasabai, ante, and Dr. S. K. Iyengar, 
Beginnings of South Indian History. But scholars are not wanting who post- 
date a considerable quantity of the literature' especially the romantic epics. 
Astronomers, Epigraphisfs and Sanskritists are for a later age for the epics. 
Among Dravidian scholars P. T. Srinivasa lyenger and M, Raghava Iyengar 
are of the same opinion, 
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Taviilakain Sottrce of Revival and Bhakh 

So, the two new religions made headway m spite of many 
obstacles Hemmed in by Buddhist Ceylon on one side and the 
Deccan which was Buddhist and Jam from the early times tih the 
eleventh century a d on the other, the Tamil country also Ind to 
give way to the peaceful penetration of the two religions But it 
was the first to overthrow the new religions The seed for the 
revival was there and the necessary stimulus was given to it by the 
Saiva and Vaishnava saints' some of whom are to be placed in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, if not in even earlier times So 
It is the South which began the Hindu revival and gave it the 
impress of Bhakh which knew no caste or sex differences, * like 
the anti Vedic religions on whose ashes it throve vigorously So it 
IS that the Puranas praise the South as the only fountain of Bhakthi 
m Kaltyuga 


Mahay&ncCi Origin 

The Mahayana form of Buddhism is said by historians to have 
grown as a result of the contact of the Hmayana with the peoples 
outside India Thus V A Smith wrote* that ‘ the Mabayana must 
have been largely of foietgn origin’ But it is a great mistake 
The Buddha began his leform on the two existing religions b> 
lajmg down a moral code and ignoring God But soon his creed 
had to succumb to the popular religion of the worship of ancestors 
and Gods Nagarjuna a Deccani, was one of the founders of the 
Mahayana According to tradition’ he went to Nagaloka to learn, 
all the iflirai which could not be had on earth at that time He 
learned them, returned to his country and converted a southern 
king and ten thousand Brahmans to Buddhism Thus one impor- 
tant school of Mahayana ongmaled and spread in Southern India 
before it travelled north ® 

So the old worship and rituals of the people, purified by Aryan 
influences and deprived of their bloodiness by Buddhism and 
Jainism, invaded the austere Hioaj ana and changed it^ Thus was 
evolved the Mahayana with temples, images, incense and festivals 
And Buddhism the austere and monastic system which it was at its 
origin ceased to be so to the people, though as a school of thought 
and inquiry it gamed in consequence 


' For the V-iishnwa saints, see T A Gopmatha Rao, The Altiars 
(Mad-as Uni\ lands K VatshnaUsmxn South India 

For the Sana samls, see K SrinW-isa Pihai, Tamil Varaliru pirtii (in 
Tnuil) and ni> paper on ' The Age of Nayanars ' m the Journal of Oriental 
Reiearck, Madras \ol I 

*Cf ihe freedom enjojed by women IQ the Buddhist age to gi\e m chanty 
and become nuns, and the privilege of donating to the shnnes extended, e c to 
a fAJwJr in AmarSt ati 

^ Sckkltarsays * C frQm4.t ra tlateu > 

* Carl) Iltitory p 2S2 * Jnd Ant ,\o\ \\ p 

"According to another \ersion Mahayana is to be traced to the time of 
Chnadragupti Maury a when a book was written on it In the age of Kanishka, 
there were \anous texts on the subject but they were obtained mainly from the 
hiagas See W aflc<er, NigUrjura from Tibetan and Chinese Sourcei 
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CHAPTER H.-TH)J }>ROPAGANDA OP SAMBANDIIAR 

^Appar and Sarabandhar have sun^ tliat Buddhism and Jainism 
prevailed everywhere in the Tamil country. As Sanibandhar 
denounces them in almost every hymn, we have to infer that the 
religions were very popular. But for corroborative evidence that 
there were Jahis in or near every Saiva kshetra of his day, we would 
brush aside his repetitions as a matter of routine. At the same 
time, the existence of the Saiva temples and many Saiva devotees 
to welcome the saint wherever he went show plainly that Saiva 
worship was fully alive during the heyday of its rivals. 


Sambandliiv'.s Propaganda 

The main achievements of Sambandhar and Appar are their 
triumphs over Jainism which had the largest following in Tondai and 
Pandya Kingdom at that time. The propaganda of Sambandhar was 
a very vigorous one. The reception accorded to the two saints in 
their pilgrimages was royal in character. ‘ Do not listen to the Bud- 
dhists and Jains who condemn Siva who does not care for them. 
What do the Buddhists and Jains know ? Before falling into their 
nets go and worship Siva. Be not misled by the sweet words of 
the tactful Jains. Their preaching and disputation arc no good ' — 
this is the strain of his propaganda and pages may be filled with 
quotations bearing on this theme.^ 

Sa »i ba ndha r's Plission — Result Pcrsccu ilbn 

' The mission of Sambandhar was to revive Vedism and Saivism.- 
vie resolved to put down Buddhism and Jainism. To revive 
the sacrifices u’aot^ed by them, to restore the prosperity of the Gods, 
Brahmans and cows-* 'aand to re-establish the Saiva religion in all its 
glory — these were his cheudshod objects. He considered Saivism 
as the essence of the Vedas.*’ He reiC.-'rs to Siva’s triumphs over 
the Buddhists and Jains which, if properly unodr.roioaf ..lAui thhe* 
there was religious persecution.^ The Pcriyapnriina speaks of the 

^ Tcv.i i. 25, ; i.,34, C'^iiG'urtSru*,'" ; i. 37, ; i. 70, 0r>,C(5iirp:i ; 

i. 88, ; ii. 50, *rLj*sr(? : jii. 34, sreroSur ; iii. 37, ; iii. 82, 

OBfi&srcr>risrQ. The tenth stanza of Saiubancihar’s hymns contains his 
imprecations against the Jains and Buddhists. 

-Tev., ii. 58, ; ii. 67 ; iii. 136 ; Also Po'Iya., ii. 1, 

14, 15, 171 and 241. The page references are to Tcvaravi Stfiala Bliirai 
(Choolai 1917) and PcriyaptirRuam with (1893). 

” Zi?t'.,iii. 67, 

■’ Ti'V., iii. 61, 

® Tcv., iii. 121, Qfu^Oc, iii. 123 OfAt 

^tc-i&HjS^raerhr ; iii. 125, ; iii. 126, — 

sC-L-aeirQ pfsnrMsiruf iii. 144 fitQrri-iDcr^riQ^ a<Sjxt^Qtj V. 107, 

This is a reference to a different incident 
in the life of Appar but points to religious persecution equally well- Instances 
are not wanting of fanatical outbursts of kings like Mahendra and Kun who 
built temples to Siva with the materials of destr 03 'ed Jain temples. The Chola 
kings referred to in Appar’ s Pn/ayirra/' (usaio aj^p) miracle and Thandi Purdua 
took to persecution, expulsion of the Jains and destruction of Jain temples. • 
The above lines from Tcvdravt read with the Piirdita of Sekkilar will convince 
every one that the latter is not fanciful or fictitious. 
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impaling of 8,000 Jams from the eight hills of Pandya The lines 
quoted below convey the same impression of a colossal tragedj 
These hymns of Sambandhar are declared by himself to be sncrCd, 
and Sekkilar calls them a part of the written or the Tamil Vedas^ 
and learning them by rote will give salvation 

CHAPTER III —BUDDHISM AND JAINISM PROM EPIGRAPHICAL. 

AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SQURCES 

Epigraphy and Arch'eology come to the support of our conten- 
tion that before the age of bambindhar, first Buddhism and then 
Jainism had obscuied Brahmanism 


The Biahmt tmcnpUons 


The earliest inscriptions that we have m the Tamil country are 
the Brahmi inscriptions of the third century n c K V bubramama 
Iyer has \ery ingeniously deciphered them in a paper read before 
the Oriental Conference held m 1924 * it is unnecessary to give a 
catalogue of all the places* in Pandya which have beds cut in the 
rocks and inscriptions by their side 'I he nature of the remains 
which resemble those of Ceylon and a few words m the mscnptions 
themselves suggest their Buddhist origin The inscriptions record 
the names of those who made the monasteries and caves and those w ho 
caused them to be made They reveal the close relations between 
Ceylon and Pandya as a husbandman of Ceylon is mentioned m the 
Tiruparangunram luscription At ICalugumalai, a stone excavation 
was made for a relic chamber at the instance of the glorious chief 
Sn Yaksha At ArUtapatti, Vakshasiti, the daughter of a citizen of 
Velladai caused a cave to be cut for the beneht of the Bhiksus 
Venadu (Ttavancore), Ettiyur (EtuySputam), Madirai (Madura), 
Tittai (Tanjore District), Podimir (Coimbatore District) some of the 
places of the donors or architects, convey to us the impression that 
throughout the Tamil country theie were a few Buddhists then, 
though there were more'm Pandya aue to its proximity to Ceylon 


The image of Buddha found at Tenkarai is only one of man^_sy(.br^ 
excavated m Tiruchendur Taluk."* 


Jatmsm tn the Sixth and Seventh Centuries 


Jainism became supreme in Pandya on the decline of Buddhism 
According to PcnyaPvrUnam, Jainism increased in Pandya during 
the rule of Vaduga-karaatas who have been identified with the 
Kalabhras by Epigraphists Murtbi Nayanar gave the first blow 
to Jainism there by his resistance to the King There is a hymn* 
by Sambandhar who destroyed Jainism in Pandya, in which he refers 
w ith contempt to the Jam monks of Aaaunalai and the neighbour- 
ing hills, bandusena, Indusena, Oharmasena, Kandusena, Kanaka- 

^ Penya , i 667 , ii S6 and 85 * Proceedings, p 275 

’ Inlormatioa is scaUered va M A R 1 1913-14 p 6 lyiS, p 86, etc , and 
MER 1907, p 60 1910, pp 76-«0 , 1912, p 57, etc 
* M AR , 1916-17, p 1, lad Ant , vol iv, p 272 
® Hi, SO, 
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andi, Sunakanandi, 

, Kanakanandi, Pushpanandi, pRvanai^ the Jain jeaders.of 

Ktinakanandi and Thivananandi were ojmn, he refers to the 

Pandya in the seventh century. In anoP®^. was Asii-nasii the 
numberless Jains of Madura.^ Their 
indefinite ‘ Is, Is not ’. 


dya as entirely given 


Laicr Pandya 

So Sekkilar'"’ is not wrong in describP^ ^^b^ii'^har, there were 
up to Jainism. Even after the time o^ ^^amprred to by Sundara"* 
well-known Jain teachers in Pandya who ref|tions® assignable to 
(ninth century a.d.) and the Veiiclnttn inscripidi, Karmavira and 
the eighth and ninth centuries. hymn, while, 

Dharmasena are the only Jain teacher;:’ bu/Ajjanandi mentioned 
Gunasena, president of the Kilakudi monf®|-®J'y jpntury, Kanakivira, 
thrice in Pandya inscriptions of the e^^hth (ndrasena, Mallisena, 
Gunavira, Maganandi, Abhinandi, PnvvaPj‘^°hI|:ion in the Vetteluihc 
Gunamathiyar, mother of Ajjanandi, fir^_ Chola, there was a 

inscriptions.® As late as the time of Pap^^^^^^?^sppsbkam’' and in 
big Jain centre in Pandya in and ro'?^° Vfiave been found in 
Kurandi®. The Jain images reported 
Ramnad® tend to confirm our conclusior^®* 

mainland from which 

Ceylon which had close relations wi^|} which was often 

missionaries came to Pandya in early had a small Tamil 

invaded by Tamil kings must have pways i a country which 
population devoted to their old Gd“®‘ Uays of Asoka, it is 
has been known to be Buddhist fron^ seventh century, 

curious to note two Siva temples tlpdesvajam, the latter 

Sambandhar has sung on Trincomalee ^'f^hadeva temple^® 

called Mathottam by Sundara. Rajaraje^'’^^^^^^^f Saivas has been 
evidently built by Rajaraja I for the be^®bt of 
found at Kedesvaram. 


Malabar and 


The present Malabar country was a 
late as the day of Cheraraan Saivaf 

sang in Tamil. No place in . 

Sambandhar and Sundara has sung of d°ly o^prest number of Saiva 
the early revival in Chola which had pe lar. 


Tamil Nadu even as 
(ninth century) who 
sung by Appar or 
e.‘ This again shows 


anl£. 

® iii. 5(13, /KUj^sif-scrrQuj, 

* vii. 4'PP- 76-80 ; 1912, p. 57; 


2; M.E.R-' 


1910, 


prth Arcot District) Jain- 
ndi in contempt = Suna 


^ iii. 64. 

3 Pern^tn, 234-36. 

* M.A.R., 1899, July 22, p 
1916, p. 112 ; 1909, pp. 68-74. 

« in the Panchapandavamalai and Valhm Nayan^tteluttu inscription, pupil 
inscriptions (eighth century ? , N^aganandi ( =^^i^f^3Balachandra, and Deva 
kanandi ?) mentioned in 58 of, 1894 in Kalugui‘^‘‘’%.'^H j ,b'. / j , • 
of Simhanandi, Ajjanandi, pupil of GovardhP^ {Ep. Ind., ^ol. iv. 

sena, pupil of Bhavanandi the Bana Guru ar® 

pp. 136 and 140.) g 7 /, [/? iQia n Qfi 

^ M.E.R., 1900, p. 8. - IbidpR., 1913, p. 96. 


° M.A.R., 1914-15, p. 6. 


M.E) 
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temples during the age The archseological remains in Travan- 
core bear eloquent testimony to the long prevalence of Buddhism 
and Jamism t^ere Some of the Buddhist remains have been washed 
away by the sea near bn Mulavasa ‘ It had a celebrated Buddhist 
temple referred to in an early Gandhaian sculpture epigraph as well 
as in Mflshikavayma Buddhist images have been found m plenty in 
several Taluks An inscription of Varaguna (ninth century) invokes 
the Buddha, Dharma and bangha, while another of his time records 
in a Jain temple the votive images by Tamils from the Tamil land 
Jama images ha\ebeen found m several places In British Malabar, 
Palghat and Sultan Battery have Jam temples still ® 

Kongu (Coimbatore and Salem Districts) shared the same fate as 
Malabar though a few Saiva shrines existed there in the seventh 
century Four of them have been sung by Sambandhar 

Jam figures whose dates are uncertain are reported to have been 
found in Vijayamangalam (Coimbatore District)’ and Dharmapun 
and Adigamankottai (Salem District) * 

From this brief survey of Buddhism and Jainism m the age of 
Sambandhar, we can easily realize the importance of and the reason 
for the beginning of the revival m the Chola land which produced 
the great boy*missionary Sambandhar * The star of baivism rose 
in Chola and spread its light rapidly throughout the country 

Chsla 

The largest number of temples 153 have been sung by 
Sambandhar in ChoU Nadu Nmety-mne were on the south aud 
fifty four on the north bank of the Kaven, and a few more are men- 
tioned in his KskstrakkOvai ® Karaikkal Pey, Mulan^ and Chandi 
assigned to early times by tradition kept alive the Saiva faith 
Chengan of the fourth century a d built a number of temples to 
Siva and it is likely that other Cholas also did the same Othet wise, 
we cannot explain how such a large number of temples were found 
by bambattdhsr, some cl them I'ery old m kis time 

Tiruvalaujuli,® four miles from Kumbhakonam (S I Ry )has three 
hymns by Sambandhar and two by Appar Within a radius of ten 
miles from Kumbakonam, there are about a dozen Ksheiras 
ArcUKology has brought to light a Jam figure m the second 
entrance to the biva temple and a large loughly carved figure of a 
standing Buddha in Tiruvalanjub. The existence of a Jam colony 
at Palayarai® near Kumbakonam is mentioned by Appar 

^ Travattcore At c/iaologtcal Series, \o\ i, part 12 , vol ii, part 2 

‘MAR, 1910-11, pp 30 and 32 

» /Aid, 18913 July 21, p 2, 1910-11, p 29, 1919-20, p 7 

*MER,im,p5 

‘ Penya il, 

® Te* ,U 47, , vv /6id,vi 9®, 

* Accordms: to /Vr3>fl^«nJ«aw,the spirit o£ Mulin a northern Yogi entered 
into the body of the shepherd of Sathanur Like the Pariah Tirmallmar, this 
shepherd Mular was an exception m biscommunity 

‘MAR 1912-13, p 68 , J91S-19, p 7 

• Tep , V 106, 
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Remarkable Coyiiirmation of TeviD'am 

Ours is an old land with its history buried under the earth. The 
truth of the denunciations of Sarabandhar in every place that he 
visited is proved by these unexpected arachasological finds. A 
large stone image of Buddha in the contemplating attitude with 
curly hair, top-knot, etc. with an old inscription has been found near 
Manganallur (S.I.Ry.), at Perunjeri,^ while Kdttappadi^ near 
Ambagarathur (S. I. Ry.) has an image of Buddha. There is 
an image of Buddha from the village of Elaiyur (Nannilam Taluk) 
in the Madras Museum. What do these prove ? We know that 
Buddhism did not progress after the early centuries of the Christian 
era and Jainism after the seventh century. So is it not presumable 
that the bulk of these remains are pre-Sambandha ? In and round 
Perunjeri and Kottappadi, there are Saiva temples sung by 
Sambandhar. In his Meeyachur (Peralam, S.I.Ry.) hymn^ Appar 
refers to Buddhist and Jaina temples existing there. AtThalicheri 
near Kottappadi, vSambandhar had a controversy with Saribuddha 
and Buddhanandi, the Buddhist leaders.'^ At Puhar, twelve miles 
from Shiyali (S.I.Ry.), the birth-place of the boy-saint, two 
temples are sung by Sambandhar who as usual denounced the 
Buddhists and Jains living there. From an unexpected source, 
Buddha-datta,® we learn that there were Buddhist Vihciras there and 
a Kalamba ( = Kalabhra ?) probably a Jain ruling Chola in the fifth 
century a.d. There are strong proofs that Nagesvaram® (S.I. Ry.) 
had a Jain temple, and Jain sculptures have been picked up in the 
fields. 

The large Leyden grant mentions Rajaraja Perumballi and the 
small Leyden grant of Kulottunga I mentions Rajendra-Perumballi 
at Negapatam'7 (S.I.Ry.) in Tanjore District, Buddhist temples 
which must have gathered a Buddhist population round them. 
Negapatam as a Buddhist centre was much older. Tirumangai 
Alwar (eighth century A.u.) carried away the golden image of the 
Buddha from the place for repairing the Srirangam temple. Nagai 
Karonam, so called after Kayardhana in the north, had Buddhists 
and J ains in the seventh century according to Sambandhar. The 
tradition is that Mahendra embarked to Ceylon from Negapatam, 
and from long before Asoka, it kept up relations with the Naga 
islands in the ocean. So in the time of the later Cholas there was 
but a renewal of the ancient Naga-Buddhist intercourse between 
Nagapuram (Java) and Nagai. Sambandhar has sung on a few 
temples round Tirutturaipundi (S.I.Ry.) near which there was 
probably a Jain settlement as late as the thirteenth century.® 

1 jM.A.R., 1912-13, p. 75. = Il>ul. 

Tev.. V. 13, ^ p t£ (QT ^ 

* Periy a,, it. 333—14. The Buddhists of the place were defeated and 
converted. 

* Mythic Society Journal, vol. svi, part 2, p. 98n. See also his works 
Abhidhannavatara and Vinayaiduichaya, Introd., Pali Text Societj' Public- 
.ation. E.xcavations at Puhar are bound to bring to light some at least of the 
insoibi’d (inBrahrai?) tombs of Manimekalai and remains of the Viharas 
noted by Bnddhadatta. 

" vol. iii, No. 91 ; M.E.R., 1912, pp. 7 and 62. 

7 M.E.R., 1899. « Ibid., 1913, p. 112, 
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Tiruvarur (SI Ry ) according to SeikiJar was full of Jams before 
the time of Sambandhar m the time of Naminandi ' Even, now 
there are a few Jams near the place who claim to have been there 
for long. 

The Jama images and Jama street in Jayankondacholapuram,^ 
and the Jama figures at Pettavarthalai®aud the Jam remains m JIaba 
dampuram,^ Annavasal and Vellannr® in Trichinopolj District 
prove the prevalence of Jamism round those places piobably from 
Tevaram days 


The Nadu Nfidu 

Like Tanjore, Chmgleput and Kanara, the Nadu Nadu, has still 
a small Jam population We need not doubt its existence there 
from the pre-Tevaram days Patalika (modern Cuddalore, S 1 Ry ) 
had a monastery m which the Jam work LGkavibh&ga was written 
in Saka 380, the twenty-second year of Pallava Simhavarman of 
Kanchi ® The same monastery is referred to by Sekkilar m the 
Putana of Appar,'^ In the hymns of Sambandhar and Appar on 
temples round about Pataliputra, there are innumerable refeiences 
to Jains This city according to Sekkilar was near Tiruvadhigai 
or Tiruvadhi® so famous mAppar’s biography as the temple of 
was built there b> his king, persecutor and then 
disciple Mahcndra alias Gunadliara 

Tirunatharkunru near the famous Gingee, Sirukadambur, Tiru- 
malaiand Vallimalai, Venguaram and Tirrakol ha\e Jam remains ® 
Images of Tirthankaras from North Arcot District are found in the 
Madras Museum Even as late as the thirteenth century, we hear 
of a small Buddhist population in Tiruchopuram near Alappakkam 
(S.I Ry ) from an inscription of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya The 
place had a Saiva temple on which there is a hymn of Sambandhar 
who, as usual, denounces the Buddhists and Jams there Does 
not this vivid picture of the dominant religion of the seventh 
century show the greatness of the work of the first two Saiva 
saints ? 


The Tondat Nadu 

The Tondai Nadu had the great Buddhist and subsequent Jam 
centre, Kanchi, one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus 
Manimekalai was initiated into Buddhism and her Guru Aravana of 
Puhar gave her discourses on the religion there. Hiuen tsang says 
that Kanchi was as old a Buddhist centre as Buddha himself. 


‘Anya.l 671 and 674 . ii 6J7 ^MAR 1908-9 p 20 

® /dfrf , 1903-4, p 90 • lb\d 1908-9, b 32 

» Ibid , 1909 10, p \2, M BR, 1913 

® The first Saka date and the first definite date ID S India Historj Mysore 
Archaological Report, 1909-10 

''Pen}a,n 464,469 » M E R , 1921-22, p 99 

» 1895, July 23, p 5,1910-11 p 84 1916-17, p 6, 1918-19 p 7, 
M E R , 18S7, p 2 

,i 67 >»Beal, \ol il, p 229 
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Two Chola kings of the Sangham age built Buddhist viharas there 
according to the epic.^ 

Some Buddhist images were found out in Kamakshi temple in a 
short time by Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao.^ Out of the fiv’^e images, 
two were within the temple. One of them is now in the Madras 
Museum. Jain figures'^ also are reported to exist in the second 
prCikCa-a of the same temple,* A Jaina image was found on the road 
to Big Kanchi.^ The influence of the Buddhist viharas on the style 
of building can be clearly seen even to-day in the style of the 
Vaikuntaperumal temple^ which is designed after them. 

Round Kanchi, there is a bumper crop of materials to establish 
the prevalence of the Jaina faith in olden days. As in the Northern 
Circars so in Tamil Nadu, the Jains, and then the Hindus, estab- 
lished themselves in Buddhist buildings® on the decline of Buddhism 
somewhere about the fifth century a.d. So, we have very few 
Buddhist remains. At Tirupparuthikunru and near it, there are 
Jain temples. At Arpakkam a Jain temple, at Arperumbakkam and 
Vishar mutilated Jain images, at Siruvakkam an early Jaina grant, 
at Anandamangalam three groups of Jaina images with an inscrip- 
tion of Parantaka I, at Uttaramerur a stone image of a Jain preacher 
in the Vishnu temple, at Punadagai the foundations of a Jain 
temple and two large Jaina idols — these remains are reported from 
Kanchi Taluk. Near some of these is found a small Jaina popula- 
tion even now, but the remains are distinctly old. Their existence 
in such large numbers points to their origin in the hey-day of 
Jainism. Near the last place Punadagai is Tiruvathur noticed by 
Sewell in his lists and reported by the cpigraphist as containing 
traditions of the persecution of the Jains by the Saivas who demo- 
lished the Jain temple and built their own with those materials. 
In the Saiva temple, it is said, a palmyra tree is sculptured. 
According to Sekkilar,® Sambandhar performed a miracle at 
Tiruvothur in Tondai as a result of which male palmyras began to 
yield® and after which the Jains of the place ran away (or, were 
driven out ?) At Tirumagaral sung by Sambandhar, there are two 
Jaina images in Adipatta Alaghar Koil,^® In the Madras Museum 
there are a Jaina image discovered at Villivakkam (M.S.M. Ry.) 
and a Buddhist image discovered at Kuvam. This Kuvam was 
called Tiruvirkolam^^ by Sambandhar who has left a hymn on the 
temple there. In the hymn, the place is also called Kuham and Siva 

^ So, with Karikala who goldplated the Kanchi (Siva ?) temple, {BI.E.R., 
1909, p. 87J, there' were three Cholas who held sway over Tondai in the 
Sangham age. There is no place for three foreign kings after the Pallavas 
began to rule over Kanchi. 

2 Ind. Ant., 1915, p. 127. = 1898, p. 4. 

^Ibid. _ 1910-11, p. 38. 

® Qu(iyih and are reminiscent of 

Buddhist and Jain associations. 

7 3f.E R., 1922-23, p. 128. M. E. R„ 1924, p. 6. 

8 Periya., ii. 364, 

° I understand that this strange phenomenon or freak takes place even 
without a miracle ! 

M,A.R.,_ 1897, July20, p. 4. M.E.R., 1923, p. 4. The Jain temple 

there is called Adi-Bhattaraka temple. 

Tev., iii. 29-30. 
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is praised in it as the revealer of Agamas also besides the usual 
Vedas aud Angas.^ Remarkably enough the saint finishes bis hymn 
with the words that Siva gives plenty to his devotees who do not 
heed the preaching of Jains and Buddhists.® There were Buddhists 
and Jains, in Mylapore in Sambandhar's day.® As late as a.d. 754 
Akalanka, a well-known Jain teacher, is said to have defeated the 
Buddhists at Kanchi at Hemasitala’s court. ■* 

These plentiful Jaina remains should not blind us to the fact 
that Kanchi had early Saiva associations. Buried hngas W’ere 
discovered in Tondai as early as the time of Sundara.® Karikala, 
no Buddhist or Jain, covered the temple at Kanchi with gold.® 
Some of the old Saiva saints like Sakkiyan who was afraid of 
professing his faith on account of the great popularity of 
Buddhism and some of the early Vatshnava Alvvars belonged to 
Tondaimaodalam. 


CHAPTER IV -THE INFLUENCE OP BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 


The Bhakit Cult 

The influence of Buddhism and Jainism on the Bhakit move- 
ment has already been indicated. The new Brahmanism incorporated 
in itself some of the essentials of the former and thus bridged the 
way for the absorption of the Buddhists and the Jams. It was a 
popular movement and expressed itself in the popular tongue. It 
saw no difference of caste or sex and embraced all to its bosom 
as the anti-Vedic religions had done before. Sacrifices, Vedic and 
un-Vedic, decreased in number and rituals were set at nought. 
Spontaneous and untrammelled devotion to the cause of all whose 
existence was ignored or denied by the Aiaidika religions flowed 
like the waters of a hitherto dammed torrent, and swept away the 
yellow-robed custodians of the latter who had fallen victims to 
sophistry and hair-splitting argumentation and become the butt 
of Mahendra's ridicule^ and swerved from the path trodden by the 
Enlightened One into the popular path of worship ® But, as is the 

* C( Tev , VI 92, 

trptiMii QipiOpiipgtia*. Mote that the two are meotioaed separafelj'. 

® Saiva literature mentioos SIX sections of (= Sthavira?) Sthavira 

was popular in the south. 

* Pert} a , ii 402 

* M E R., 1905, p. 57 Probably this ^eMasitala was iViranyavanDan, 
father of Naodivarinan Pallavamalla 

^ Ml. 92, 

* He IS credited by Sekkilar with having peopled and walled Kanchi, the 
ancient city, and thus placed In very earl} times 

^ See Mahendravarman I’s J/atiavti^safiraAcsatta (Tnv. Skt. Senes) 

“Relic and tomb worship, the plaang of cjold flowers, etc, mtherelic 
casket, the reverencing* of the symbols like the Foot-prints, the chakra, and the 
fian-ing trtsula Pillar, Tree and Serpent worship were not new to Buddhism. 
To this s>stem was now added the image of Buddha as Lord The philo'Jophy 
which ■expounded the need for SiWcb a coping stone to the edifice of Buddhism 
could easily lend its «upport to the revival of the old and once popular cults of 
Siva and Vishnu 
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case with all popular movements, the BJiaJcti movement carried 
within itself the seed for decline. In the face of a common foe 
it stood for the freedom and equality of all its members. But 
victory cooled the ardour and led to disintep^ration and restrictions, 


Scuvisvi So defied 

The Mahayana has been said to have evolved as a result of the 
reaction of the popular temple and imafje worship on Hinayana. 
Thus the Mahayana led on to the Saiva and Vaishnava revival, the 
centre of which was a fjracsfiil God pfiving: salvation to people 
devoted to Him. The system of sacrifices to Gods received a rude 
though not fatal blow as a result of contact with Buddhism and 
Jainism the central tenet of which was self-control of which Ahiinsa 
was the first manifest expression. The Imrrible aspects of Siva 
and Sakii worship were softened partly by Aryanisin and partly by 
the un-Vedic religions. The Dali-pliam remained but unstained by 
blood. The aspect of Siva as a Yogi and Guru was presumably 
emphasized by the example of Buddha. The most excellent and 
important feature of the two new religions or schisms as they may 
better be called, was their monasteries where irrespective of caste or 
sex the unending pursuit of Knowledge was carried on. From this 
height of Dipaladinnc (mound of light) literally and metaphorically, 
what a fall to Lanjadibba and BhogandCinidibba (the mound of 
the dancing girl) used to-day to designate Buddhist mounds in 
the Telugu country, all on account of their degeneracy into 
VajrCiyana Tfmirisvt, 


Archiieciurc 

The influence of Buddhism is seen at its best in architecture and 
sculpture. Siva captured many Buddhist shrines. So early, 
thorough and quick was the revival in the Tamil districts that very 
few Buddhist and Jaina buildings of the ancient times have come 
down to us. Besides, they were also built with easily perishable 
materials like timber and brick. But, in the Circars the two reli- 
gions flourished longer and their extant relics are more abundant 
and useful in tracing the various links in the evolution of Indian 
religion and fine arts. 

There are two Hindu temples in the Circars of the Kapoteswara 
temple at Chezrala^ and the temple at Peddakancherla^ which show ' 
their Buddhist origin. Siva has captured Jain shrines at Dhanu- 
valapadu.^ It is quite likely that the same thing happened in the 
south aJso. 

The Buddhist style of building can be traced in the various 
styles found now in South India. ^ And the sculptures of the 
Buddha’s deeds and donative inscriptions in the rails of the Topes 
must have inspired the execution of similar things by the other 
religionists. 

1 M.A.R., 1889, April 30, p. 13. ‘ ^ Ibid., 1894, July 10, p. 1. 

3 Ibid., 1903-4, p. 25. 

■* Ibid,, 1915-16, p, 28 ; see post part iii, chap. vi. 
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A cursory study of the Buddhist structural buildings at Gunta- 
palh m EUore Taluk reveals the architectural style in the early 
centuries of the Christian era and the profound influence such 
buildings must have had in the evolution of South Indian temples ’ 
In the Madras Museum may be seen to day some of the Buddhist 
sculptures of Jaggayyapeta In one slab there is a shrine with 
towers Inside the shrine are the feet of the Buddha Two women 
are seen near them with vessels and one with her hands m the 
anjali ^ose This may be assigned to about A D 300 This gives 
us a glimpse into one of the sources for later Brahraamcal archi 
lecture and worship In the same place may be seen another slab 
with the Buddha on a lotus sheltered by the Bo tree and attended by 
a fairj , a five hooded snake and a devotee There is also a shipa 
by the side There is an inscription by Nagarjuna s disciple's 
disciple This gives us a glimpse into the fact that Buddhism 
came to adopt the piimitive Tree and Serpent Worship Just like 
the Buddha in the slab, there were many Ltngas m days of yore 
under trees, the later Sihala.}tikshas, attended and guarded b> a 
Naga or Nagas 


PART Ilf —TAMIL TEMPLES 

CHAPTER I -THE EARLY CENTURIES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA 

"Ifit Dolmen 

There are no remains of Brahmamcal temples in the Tamil 
country before the seventh centurj a p , the age of the Seven 
Pagod^ But, literature and epigraphy point to the existence of a 
large number of temples before that period It has been said that 
Gods and Goddesses were first sheltered under trees and only 
subsequently temples were erected for them The earliest extant 
buildings are the Dolmens, the places of the dead They were built 
in the style of the bouses of those days, after which temples must 
have been constructed 


Koytl 

* Koytl IS a pure Tamil word It conveys the fact that the 
Tamils built temples themselves and did not borrow the idea It 
literally means the king s bouse and indicates the origin and style 
of the early Tamil temples * Be that as it may, the example of the 
sUiPas and vtharas and images of Buddha erected and leverenced 
by the Buddhists must have influenced the other religionists in the 
same direction And there are traces of Buddhism in Pandja from 
the third century b c 

^ MAR 1918-17, pp 30 36 
* Cf TeV , JV 51 Surfi jfmiDtjrp 
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. Temple's i?t ' Ulcralior ’ 

The hymn on Mnrufrd jn ' the Sangham collection ’ called 'J he 
Ten Idylls mentions TiruiJparanknnram, Tirnchenclnr,Tiriuivinankiicli 
and Tiruveragam, as his abodes. Silappadhikaram, Manlmckalai 
and Paripcidal mention many Vaishnava and Skanda shrines. 
Venkatam, Srirangam, Tinimalirunjolai and Tiruvekka, arc very old 
shrines of Vishnu. Venkatam was probably a Muriiga shrine at 
first, ora shrine ‘for both Siva and Vishnu from the beginning 
between whom the ancient people did not discriminate so 
invidiously as now. The names Vrishasaila and Seshasaila meaning 
Bull-hill and Snake-hill respectively are iised as synonyms of 
Tirupati.^ ^Moreover, an early Vaishnava Alwar Pey sings thus : 

/etrp'ercvL—tLjih £at QpLp.iLjLo <7A^irpQpU) 

0^ojQ;Lb QuirdTi^^^nh — 0SV“ 

,6!jCOTi— 0cSu/T uyti Po^cL-iOto C'r)/jCT;F.r@ 

^PGkr(B(n/v QlMcirQ/ iiScnp-/i^. 

The Epic ol the Anklet mentions Siva fanes in the chapter on Indra 
festival. And the Jewel-belt includes Saivam as one of the well- 
known systems. Knmari is mentioned by Ptolemy (a.o. 150) 
whose temple is therefore very old. This form of Sakti was wor- 
shipped by the Mahesvaras. The building of temples to Pattini- 
Devi and the consecration ceremonies for her image dealt with in 
the first Epic tell us that the people were familiar with temple- 
building, image-worship, and the invocation of spirits in stone 
figures. It may be mentioned in passing that Virakals with images 
of the heroes and short inscriptions used to be set up as early as the 
age of Tolkappiyam. So, working in stone familiar to early Bud- 
dhists was ancient in Tamilakam. 

Temples in the Seventh Ccnini’y 

From about the latter half of the seventh century, we have a 
collection of Tamil hymns, known as Tcvaram or garland of God. 
The first two who sang them are assigned to the middle of the 
seventh century and the third to the ninth century. The hymns of 
the first two, Sambandhar and Appar, tell us of the existence of 
many Saiva temples in the Tamil country in their time. Thus, 
Appar goes to the extent of saying that the place which had no 
temple was a mere forest.^ Since all these temples could not have 
come into existence at the same time, their age must be’spread over 
a number of centuries. Some of these temples are sung by 
Sambandhar as old, while he has not sung about the newly erected 
Pallava structures. The Pallavas’ new shrines were not so 
sacred in the eyes of our saints. So far as we know, there has not 
been a single Buddhist or Jain Chola, and except Kun Pandya, 
history knows no other Jain or Buddhist Pandya. So these Tamil 
temples, must have been raised by those native dynasties and thus 
acquired peculiar sanctity. 

^ H. Krishna Sastri, ante, p. 62ti. , ' ' ‘ 
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CHAPTER 11 -THb AGE OF CHENGAN 

Chengan, the Chola king, was a great devotee of Siva A 
Vaishnava saint of the eighth century Tirumangai, praises his 
building activity 

^0Qt£irj^ejT QiustsrCujr 
Qs^txr Lcn'L.lD ^eixloirenrL. 

ejnrffCa a-Lcasr 

(Curfiiu^0OC£ir^) 

He IS one of the Sixty-three Saiva saints and is mentioned by 
Sambandhar and Appar* several times who narrate m their hymns, 
the story of his birth It must have taken a long time for 
such legends to grow round him and pass into popular currency 
m the time of the saints 

Potgat 

Chengan was a contemporary of Poigaiyar, author of Kalavalt 
Narpaiu,^ one of the so called ‘ Sangham poems The piece was 
sung by the poet in order to please Chengan and make him release 
the poet’s patron, a Chera king In it, the bloody battle between 
the two IS said to have been fought at Kalumalatn ® 

Chtngan a Gteal KtJig 

Tirumangai calls Chengan a victor at Venni and Alundai (m 
Tanjore District) He also calls him overlord of the earth and ruler 
of Pandi, Kudagu and Kongu, and lord of Tamil and Northern 
country ■* feundara speaks of him as the king who ruled as a 
Pandya * Sekkilar calls Chengan an emperor ® Kahngatiupparam^ 
a Tamil poem of the twelth century refers to Chengan’s war with 
the Chera and the poem of Poigai ’’ These eulogies belong to a 
considerably later period than Chengan’s Nevertheless, they show 


* Tev 11 29 IV 

* Ind ^«r,vol x\m,p 262 

3 m the piece roust be takea to refer to the death of 

the Chera though traditJou aad all later accounts are against this view 

sifitbtcesiart mflfSiop 

Qlfutito: uAcQarcnt— g 

C^/(^dr#Cer 

<urrr«T p^ifnpQupp 

Utai—iBAar ufatafugg 

QgrraKr (SrPagOanSia ' 

< Jissr^Qd aiQ »i t g 

fS oaQ (ST pp goUQaigitiip gtaaasain— 

04 <ar^L.«dr, Q awffittifSrtag 

QpaigiSyiair rdr C»,|psT 

QuPugt^Qmsiff maop^t 

* TeV VII 52 ’ • 

QgrBts^pQgtma 

® Pertya,\\ 824, ofanpepp^" 

^ “s«Tai(^^«a7«D^OurLia*«,ij<rarQ^iUU^glCMB- 

”St 384 
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liow he has passed iiilti tradilion as a frreal va.liant and pious 
emperor. 


Pate — betore or ablt r Put ihaUt / 

Early Sanp:hani lileralurc <loes not mention him, thoujrh the 
later San;rham piece h'alava!tn'‘irf>:tiii descrilics his eK()Ioits (fourth 
century a.d. ?}. There is however a piece l)y Nakkirar in the 
Eleventh Tirununni, where he j)raises Siva as havinjr made a Ki)ider 
kinp:, referring: to the .story of Cheiuran. Hut this has been declared 
to be a later piece.' The piece in /^lenmaniinr wiiich contains a 
hint about Ciicn^jan was t»ne of the many fiufitive pieces collected 
at a later period. So from literary evidence, tlii.s jtreat tiero cannot 
be placed in the first tw(; or three centuries of the Christian era. 

One of the later Ciulla inscriptions-' places iiim before Karikfila 
and }\aUn^allnl)}Htrani'‘ also doe.s the .same. Hut, both are very 
late authorities. Two inscriptions'’’ of the later Chblas place 
Cheufran after Karikfila. i'hc EiL-ntmachola, Pnlotluni^achola and 
SankaraclioUx ulas also place him after Karikfda." Hut these also 
arc equally late authorities. 


Cheng a n ’s Peynnkoyils 

The great work that Chengan did for the cause of Saivism, 
namely, the building of temples, epoch-making though it was, doe.s 
not help us in fixing hii date which must lie somewhere between 
Karikala and Sambandhar. Tirumangai sings of his having built 
about seventy temifies to Siva, and lie has built some temples to 
Vishnu also. Probably, he placed Siva and Vishnu in the same 
temples as even now you find at Tillai. Such a tolerant spirit 
was characteristic of tlie early Saiva and Vaishnava saints. His 
temples to Siva were known as Pcrnnkuyil or Meidakkoyil, i.e., 
storeyed temples. They had a top portion which resembled an 
elephant in its lying posture, i.e., they had long domes ^ in which 
can be traced the inlluencc of the Buddhist style. The reason why 
his temples were called big or storeyed temples is not apparent. 
But, it is quite likely that the temples before his time were small or 
llankoyil. In the TCvaram, some of the temples are distinctly 
referred to as his. Nannilam, not sung by Sambandhar or Appar 
but mentioned by Appar, is called the temple of Chengan in a 
hymn of Sundarar.® Sambandhar mentions Chengan as the 
builder of the temples at Ambar,® Thandalainineri,^® and Vaigal.'^ 

* I^anakasabai, ante., p. 19/il. ® No. 74, 

“ S.1.1., vol. ii, part ii. p. 153. 

■* Ep. Ind, vol. .xviii, p. 27. The Paraiii places him a little later than the 
Bharata war. 

® S.l 1., vol, iii, part iv, Tiruvalangadu pi. ; Ep. Ind., vol. xv. p. 46. 

° Ep. Ind., vol. xviii, p. 27. 

’’ K. V. Subramania Iyer, Sketches of the Deccan, vol. i, p. 1S7. 

® Tcv., vii. 129, wia (S.L Ry.) 

° iii. 24, near Nallaru (S.l. Ry.) 
iii. 63, fifteen miles south of Timvarur (S.l, Ry.) 

iii. 23, Near Tirnvidamarudar (S.l. Ry.) 
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Sambandhar calls the temples at Pennagadam/ Kudavayil,® 
Kilvelur^ and Shiyali^ as Perunkdyil He calls the temple at 
Akkur® an old temple and a Madakkoyil which appeared of its oi\n 
accord m other words, the hnga of which was Svayambhu instances 
of which are plentiful Tradition is strong that Anakka near 
Scirangam had a Itnga under a jumboo tree in the time of Chengan 
who built a temple for it.® 

Chengan before Stnihavishmi 

When could such a tolerant and great temple*builder and power- 
ful conqueror and ruler have lived ^ In the present state of our 
knowledge, no such powerful Chola could have lived after Siniha- 
vishnu Pallava (A d 590) who defeated the Chola, Pandya and 
Kalabhra ’ No Chola could have been ruler oi Pandya in the first 
two or three centuries of the Christian era as tne Pandya kings are 
referred to m foreign and Tamil literatures, and the succession of 
Chera and Pandya overlordship aftei the age of Karikala must 
have taken at least 200 years So, we must find a place for 
Chengan between the Pandyan of Talaiyalanganam® and Simha- 
vishnu. 


Before Achyuia Vikrama Kalaviba 

The Kalabhras were in occupation of Pandya between King 
Palyagasalai and King Kadungon, roughly for about two centuries 
according to the Velvikudi grant (eighth century) According to 
SekkilSr (eleventh century), m the time of Murthi (probably before 
Kun, seventh century) the Vaduga^KarnGia was in occupation of 
Pandya The Karnatas were Jams according to Nambi, Sekkilar 
and Umapathi. In the fifth century a d n Kalamba Achyuta 
Vikrama, contemporary of Buddhadatta who mentions him, was 
ruler of Chola® In the Chalukja and Pallava inscriptions,’® the 
Kalabhras are located somewhere near the Keralas In the 
Kadamba inscriptions,” some of the early Kadambas are said to 
have defeated the Pallava and the southern kings So, it is very 
difficult to decide if the Kalabhra orKalamba is to be equated with 
Kalava (= Kallar) or Kadamba Either way, Chengan could not 

75 eleven naiJessoulb west of Vnddachelara (S 1 Ry ) 

27, eight miles north of KoradacherJ (b I Ry ) 

» 11 134, (SI Ry ) *111 3,1 32 , i 95, (S I R> ) 

*u Ry ) ® iv 61 , 

^ S/I, vol li p 73, Naodivarman’s Kasakudi PI 
®S K.lyen^T, jBeginfitNgs of SouiA Indian fftsior) , ch vi 

Soc Jour vol xvi, part2, p *58a Buddhadatta’s works (Pall 
Text Soc) Introd, see ante 

Ind Ant ,\q\ ix, p 129 \ii,p 303 Ep Ind vol v,p 204, SII 
vol 11, p 356 vol I p 152 , ^ . 1908 p bS 

ER , 1908, p 65 

There is a stone inscription m Padnlkottai State on a slab in a ruined 
sluice at Rasalippatti of the time of Pallava Nand pottaralyar which mentions 
a Pullaya Kadamban In some of the liter inscriptions, 357 of 1906 and 
337 of 1914, in Pudukkottai the name Kadambi’'ayar occurs That Tehngas 
(Vadugas ?) were once ruling there is established by 393 of 1994 which calls 
Narthamalai Telmgakulakalapuram If the !6ilabhrasof the Velvikudi plates 
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have ruled Cliola, Pandya, etc., in the fifth century, the age of 
confusion ^erruffd !) 


After Ska7ida Patlava ; Kalidasa cojifirms it 

So, neither the fifth nor the sixth century was the age of Chengan 
who was a great conqueror and ruler of Pandya, according to the 
unerring testimony of Sundarar and Tirumangai. In the third 
century, a Pallava was king of Kanchi, the great Maharaja Vijaya- 
skandavarman. His line seems to have ruled, or was associated 
with Kanchi till a.d. 350, the date of Vishntigdpa of Kanchi, a 
contemporary of the great Samudragupta. Now the Chola power 
revived under Chengan. Since Puhar had been washed to some 
extent by tidal wave,^ the Chola who had his capital at Puhar 
had shifted to Uraiyur. Sometime later, Chengan ruled not only 
over Chola but also over Pandya which latter fact has been specially 
mentioned by Sundarar. Is this not the reason why Kalidasa 
mentions in his conquest of Raghu, which he possibly based upon 
the almost contemporary digvifaya of Samudragupta, only the 
Pandya country in the Tamil land ? The poet mentions Pandya next 
to Kalinga completely ignoring the Pallava. What is more Curious 
is Kalidasa mentions Uragapura as the Pandya capital. Uragapura 
is Uraiyur as we learn from the Gadwal plates^ of Vikraraaditya I. 
So Sundarar’ s praise of Chengan as one who ruled as a Pandya 
either by right of conquest or inheritance by marriage is confirmed 
by various evidences. 

If we take Tirumangai’s statement seriously that Chengan wai> 
ruler of the north, then Chengan it was that drove the phantom 
Vishnugopa of Kanchi from his capital, and re-established his rule 
in his ancestral province. This is another argument to show that 
the Pallava was an intruder in the Tamil land who was expelled 
to the north but who came again. Is this not the reason why the 
Velurpalaiyam plates^ say that Kumara Vishnu had to recapture 
Kanchi which had been lost by the Pallava during the rule of 
Chengan ? This Chola interregnum was caused by Chengan and 
not Karikala as Mr. Venkayya supposed.^ 

and so the Kalabhra Achyuta Vikrama are equated with the Vaduga-Karnatas 
of Periyapurdnavt, then they are properly located in the vicinity of Kerala. 
They seem to have swept over the Tamil land like a deluge before which the 
Pallava bowed for a time. 

^ Majjimekalai. 

^ Ep. Ind., vol. X, p. 100. Curiously enough the’Pandaya capital also was 
called Snake-city [M_.E.R., 1908, p. 84). The shape of Madura was determined 
by a serpent called Alavoy at the command of Siva. So the town was called 
Alavoy or Halasya. 

^ vol. ii, p. 45. 

* Mr. Kanakasabai and Dr. S. K. Iyengar have fixed the age of Karikala 
in the early centuries. The foreign Pallavas powerful in the Deccan as officers 
of the Andhras might have invaded Kanchi in Karikala’s reign thus bringing 
about the traditional war between the Chola and a certain Trilochana Pallava 
who is also referred to in Chalukyan and Telugu Chola inscriptions as a very 
ancient ruler. After Karikala, two other Cholas and Tondaman the Young 
Tiraya a Cholanaga ruled Tondai. Sometime after, the Pallava came again 
to permanently occupy Kanchi except for a short period in Chengan’s reign. 
The names Kanda Chaliki (Chalukya) ’Kamvanftaka (Naga) of the Hiramnaka 
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From another viewpoint, the age of Poigai, scholars have 
attempted to arrive at the age of his contemporary, Chengan. He 
is identified with the early Alwar of the same name and_ assigned 
by tradition to a very early period. The age of the Alwar was 
about the fourth century a.d. 


Interregnum between No. 3 and No. 4- 

The following genealogical table has been arrived at for the Pal- 
lavas after a good deal of deliberation, in which provision has been 
made for the Chola interregnum for about two decades. This 
table is only tentative. 


1. Bappa-KuraSra Vishnu- Virakurcha 
I ra. a Naga of Mavilnoga 
2. Skandav.annan 3. VishoiigCpa 340 

I 


Buddbavarman 4 Kumara Vishnu 12. Vlravarman 
about 355-365 

I I i 

Buddhyankura S. Buddhavarroao 13. Skandavarrann 
6. Kuraara Vishnu I 


H VishnugOpa 

15 Simhavarman 

16. VisibnugSpa 

17. Simbavarman 
11. Sirsbavishnu. 

The Prakrit grants of Mydavolu,' Hirahadagalli® and Kandu* 
kuru® give us, 


7. Simbavarman 

Ac. 435 

8. Skandavarman 

J 

9. NandivoriBaD 

I 

10. Simbavarman 


Bappa 

I 

Skandavarman 

1 

Buddbavarman 

1 

Buddhyankura. 

About A.D. 340 Vishougopa was king of Kanchi.* We are entirely 
in the dark if Buddhavarman ever reigned and how Vishnugopa was 
related to the above members. It has been assumed in Part I that 
the first Pallava became king of Kanchi by marrying in the family 

(Hiranyaka ?) dynasty, Kanda Sagoram (Tirayar?) Naka of the /’wiiya clan 
(Chutu kula?) tn the recently excaimted Ndg^riunakonda inscriptions open 
another wide field for speculation about the Chalukyas, N.agas and Pallavas, 
M. E. E., 1927. 

* Efi^ Inci.t vol. VI, p. 84. * Jbtd., vol. i, p 2. 

® Ibid , voi viii, p. 143 

* Samudragupta’s Allahabad Ins. . Gnpta In$ 
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of the Mavilanga chief who succeeded to the Tamil traditions of 
patronage of letters, etc., after the heyday of the' Sangham Kings’. 
The rise of the Pallava must also synchronize with the decline of 
the Andhras. So, about the middle of the third century, Bappa the 
earliest name in the charters became king. Since in no inscription 
the order Skandavarman, Buddhavarman, etc., is found, we may 
assume that Buddhavarman did not reign. Thus, we may assign 
1 and 2 to the period between the middle of the third century and 
about A.D. 310 when probably Vishnugopa succeeded to the throne. 
In view of the fact that Vishnugopa king of Kanchi does not occur in 
any early inscription next to Skandavarman, it is difficult to assign 
him a proper place. 

The kings of the Sanskrit charters are of two dynasties. One 
section does not connect itself in any way with Kanchi though some 
belonging to it call themselves Maharajas. And there is no reason 
why they should be put in as kings of Kanchi. But, it has been 
asked why the Nellore Pallavas mention the names of the Kanchi 
kings in their charters. The answer is for the obvious reason 
that they were descended from and related to them. 

It is definitely stated that Kumaravishnu recaptured Kanchi^ 
and his son Buddhavarman conquered the Cholas. He was 
indeed ‘ the submarine fire to the ocean of Chola fprees ’ (i.e, the 
successors of Chengan ?) It is also definitely known that - a 
Simhavarman was king of Kanchi about a.d. 435. ^ From the 
Penukonda^ plates of Madhavaganga, we may infer that probably 
the abovesaid Simhavarman is referred to by them. He was 
succeeded by a Skanda according to the Penukonda and Udayendi- 
ram grants.'^ 

Turning awhile to the genealogical list, we may take any of the 
Sanskrit charters first and then proceed to the rest. Let us take 
a grant of the main line, the Chendalur plates® and assign their 
proper places to Nos. 4, 5, and 6. The Uruvappalli,® the Omgodu 
II'^, the Chura® and Pikira,® Mangalur^^and Darsi^^ Plates fit in and 
supply Nos. 12, 13, 14,15, 16. To fit in the list Omgodu we 
have to add Kumaravishnu as the name of Boppa, It is quite likely 
as his grandson was Kumaravishnu. 

The Uruvappalli grant says that Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa 
issued it in the reign of Sirahavarma. It has been rightly assumed 
that Simha was his elder brother. Now, the question arises as to 
why the Nellore branch succeeded to the main line. Possibly due 
to failure of issue after No. 6. The Velurpalaiyam plates mention 
only some of the important names. We are concerned at present 
more with the order in which the names are given. According to it, 


The Velurpalaiyam plate, M.E.R., 1911, p. 61. 

2 From Lokavibhdga. ^ Bp. hid., vol. xiv, p. 331. 

* S 1. 1., vol. ii. 

® Ep. Ind., vol. viii, p. 233. No. 6 ruled over the Northern Pallava 
dominion also. 

® Ind. Ant., vol, v. 

8 M.E.R. , 1914. 

Ind. Ant., vol, v. 

Ibid., vol. viii, p. 246. 


^ Ep. Ind., vol. XV, p. 252. 
® Ep. Ind., vol. viii, p. 159. 
Ep. Ind,, vol. i, p. 397. 
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Naadivarinan came after Buddhavarman. The Udayendiram grant 
says who, this Nandivarman was. 

Skandavarman 

I 

Simhavarman 

I 

Skandavarman 

Nandivarman of Kinchi. 

The Velurpalaiyam Plates supply, ' 

Nandivarman 

I 

Simhavarman 

I 

Simhavishnu. 

So roughly calculating backwards from Simhavishnu, we 
arrive at about the same date for the Simha of the Udayendiram 
grant as that mentioned by Loknvibhaga (a.c. a.d. 435). This 
Simha’s father was Skanda, and naturally enough his son also was 
Skanda. But, there is no space for Simha's father in the main line 
even assuming that he lived after Kumaravishnu 11. The V3yalur 
inscription' may be used to verify the table here and there. It is 
impossible that Rajasimha had thirty -four predecessors at Kancbi if 
'we start the line with Kalabhartf leaving his predecessors. He 
mixes up real with legendary names and confounds the two if not 
three lines including the one in the ceded districts® which gave the 
dynasty the glorious title of Trairajya Pallava. 

It is absurd to dogmatize about such points as the above and 
difHcult to arrive at infallible conclusions about Pallava succession, 
the reiattonship among the kings, and their, dates before Simha' 
vishnu. Dr. Dubreuil, Mr. K. V. Subramania Iyer and Dr. S. K. 
Iyengar have dealt with the problems and arrived at different con- 
clusions with regard to succession. Of these, the French Savant’s is 
the most reasonable and is adopted above to a considerable extent. 

CHAPIBR. III.— THE EVIDENCE OF EPIGRAPHY 

There is an Orukal (made of a single stone) mandapa on the way 
up the hill in Titukkalugukunram.' It is a rock-cut temple. In the 
Vedagirisvara temple in the same place, there is an inscription of 
Aditya I Chola renewing a grant originally made to the temple of 
Mdlasthajia by Skandasishya Pallava. Before Aditya, the grant 
was renewed by Narasimhavarman I. The Ornknl mandapa has an 
inscription of Narasimha who probably made the first renewal and 
it was probably the MttlasUtana referred to above.'’ According to our 
arrangement, this Skandlsishya must be the great Skandavarman of 
the Prakrit grants. Another early Pallava grant, that of Charudevi,^ 

^ 1908-9 ; Dubrenjl, Tht Paltavai, p. 20. The Ins, supplies 13, 

7. 8, 9 and 10 ; and 15, 16, 17 and 11. 

* Arch, Survey of India, Memoirs, No. 26, p. 9. 

■ » M.A.R., J919-20, p. 25 ; Ep. Ind., vol. ill, p. 279. 

* Mp. Ind., vol. viii, p. 143, Acairding to the above arrangement No. 2 
Skanda has to be assigned a.d. 280-310. 
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the wife of the prince Bnddhavarman, according to our chronology 
who did notrule at Kanchi, mentions a Vishnu temple at Dalurain 
Nellore District. 

The inscription of Mahendravarman I at Mandagappattu^ puts 
the whole matter beyond doubt. ‘ This is the temple caused to be 
constructed by the king Vichitra Chitta for Brahma, Isvara and 
Vishnu without using bricks, timber, metals, or mortar,’ for it was 
built of a single stone like the Orukal mandapa (of Skandasishya ?). 
So there were temples before Mahendra but they were generally 
built of brick, mortar and wood. 

Professor Dubreuilof Pondicherry, while examining the Bkamra- 
natha temple, ^ found some pillars bearing the surnames of 
Mahendravarman I like Chitrakarapuli. Some of the pillars were 
ornamented with lotus flowers like the cave pillars of Mahendra. 
So this great authority on the Pallavas has concluded that these 
pillars once supported a structural temple referred to in his 
Mandagappattu inscription. 

CHAPTER IV.-THE EVIDENCE OF HIUEN TSANG 

This pilgrim visited Kanchi in a.d. 640. ‘ In Dravida, there are 
some hundred Sanghardmas and ten thousand priests. There are 
some eighty Ddva temples and many heretics called Nirgranihas. 
South of Kanchi, there is a stupa, 100 feet high, built by Asoka.’^ 

Dravida consisted of the Tondai and Nadu Nadus. But, in 
his time, since the Chola was very weak, it is likely that a part 
of his land was included in Dravida and another part in Pandya. 
Sambandhar has sung on twenty-two and sixteen temples in 
Tondai and Nadu Nadus respectively. Appar has sung of two 
more. Besides, there were some Vaishnava temples of Prabandha 
fame. So the pilgrim is not wrong in estimating the total number 
of temples at about eighty. Appar, a contemporary of the 
pilgrim is always represented in our temples with a grass-cutting 
instrument which he is said to have used in removing the weeds 
and grass which had grown over the temples which were old enough 
in his days. He also confirms the pilgrim’s account by his repeated 
references to the naked shameless Jains. 

About Pandya, besides calling it largely m?‘gra7iHia which is 
again confirmed by the Tsvaram, he mentions the remains of old 
Buddhist convents and sUipas the origin of which he rightly traces 
to the Asokan days and i-efers to many hundred Deva temples. 
Since the pilgrim has located the Chola in the present Ceded .Dis- 
tricts, he has included a large number ot the Chola Deva temples 
as belonging to Pandya. Sambandhar has sung of only thirteei\ 
temples in Pandya. 

CHAPTER V.-THE PALLAVA AND LATER CHOLA 

BUILDERS 

Of'the inmimerable temples sung by Sambandhar and Appar, 
none is mentioned as built by the Pallava. Pallavaneswaram 
though apparently a Pallava temple cannot be traced to that origin. 

'^Ep, Ind., vol. xvii, p. 14. ^ See his paper oo the subject. 

^Beal, ante, vol. ii, p. 229. 
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MaUcndrapalU is another apparently Pallava temple. We arc not 
sure if it had any thing to do with ^Inhendra though from a hymn of 
Sambandhar we may learn that the place was an important one and 
full of Buddhists and Jains. There are two temples of about the 
eighth century, one atKflrancaninmultam and the other at Vallam.* 
These two places arc sung by Sambandhar alone. The two Pallava 
temples were probably built as a contrast to the two old Tlvara 
brick structures. It is really strange that none of the temples 
built by Mahendra, Narasimhn, Paranicsvara or Rajasimha has been 
sung. Nor is there any reference to the great Saivas Paranicsvara 
and Rajasimha whose great devotion is amply borne out by their 
temples and inscriptions. 

It is likely that the work of renewing the old 7'ivara temples 
with stone began in the later Pallava period. By that lime, the 
size of the temple had grown considerably and elaborate treatises 
had been written on temple building which stereotyped the style 
and art. Before the time of the later Cholas, some of the Tevdra 
temples had been built of stone. There was another general renewal 
of the Tivara temples in the age of the lalerCbolas. The temple at 
Tilaslhanam bears the inscriptions of Nnndi, of Tcliriru and Vara- 
guna Pandya of the ninth century. There arc two inscriptions 
of Vijayalaya's time in Palanam* and Vilimtlalai.^ Rfima* 
nSdhisvnrara also bears equally old Inscriptions’* Erembiyur* 
has an inscription of Aditya I, while R.ajarnja I has inscribed 
on the Malap.adi*' temple, Viiay.alaya has also inscribed in 
Nalurmayanam. The temple of Tiruvaduturai was built of stone 
in the reign of Parantaka 1.’ The temple at Mananjeri was built 
of stone by Rijaraia.® The central shrine at Orriyur was renewed 
with stone by Kajendra I.® In the time of Kuloiiungn I, the Nidur 
temple was built of stone by .a chief of Mijalal.“’ In the same reign 
Tiruvaiga** undenvent the change from a brick ton stone stnicture. 
Rajadhiraja II (ac. a.d. 1171) built of stone the temple of 
Ilambayyangottur.'* Probably even in the twelfth century, n large 
number of the Tivdra shrines were still of brick. After this Cxst. 
renewal during the later Pallava and Chola periods, the NatUik- 
kottai Chtllies have made another general renewal in the recent 
centuries. 


When the temples were renewed, the inscriptions on them were 
copied down and /c-engraved after renewal.** It is e.'cprcssly stated 
in one place that the inscription was o copy of an older one. The 
temple at Kurralara in Tinnevelly District has been sung by Sam- 
bandhar. It was apparently a stone temple in the lime of 
Parantaka I** Chola, for, some of his inscriptions in Vettcluttinvere 
found there by Rajaraja 1. This Rujaraja renewed the temple 
which was in a dilapidated condition. After he finished the repairs, 


“ Ibid., 1900, p. 87. 
» Ibid., J915, p. 90. 
’ Ibid., 1925, n. 80. 
® Ibid.. 1913. D. DO 


■» Ibid., 1925, p. 80. " /, 

® Ibid., 1913, p. 96 «» Ep. tnd., vol. tvi 

” 1915, p. 98. *• 1011, p. 73. 

Ibid., 1890. p. 4 ; 1895, p. S ; lOJl. p. 75. 

»*/Wd.,l918,p. 1«. 


'ibid!, 1915, p! 97. 

' Ep. Ind,, vol. tvUl, p. 8 
Ibid., 1011, p. 73. 
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he caused those inscriptions to be re-engraved. Our temples have 
served so many purposes, not the least important of which is they 
contain eternal records of our past history. 

CHAPTER VJ.-THE STYLE OF THE TEMPLES 

At first temples were erected like houses wdth mud, brick and 
timber and tiled roofs were put over them. Many of the temples in 
Malabar and the temples of our village Gods and Goddesses are 
still of the same materials. Some of the temples of Tevara iz-mo. 
had mud floors in the seventh century as Appar refers to the 
smearing of the temple floor with cowdung water as sacred 
service.’ The Kuram temple had a tiled roof in the seventh 
century a.d.^ 

The houses of the earliest times must have been on the same 
plan as the Dolmens, the abodes of the dead and receptacles for 
their offerings. They are of a simple style and dark inside. 
Three walls and one flat roof over them do not require any extra- 
ordinary skill in construction. Curiously, at Kambadaru near 
Kalyanadrug, old Dolmens^ have been set up as Saiva shrines. 

Origin 

Due to the influence of Buddhism, a sinpa was added to the 
simple Dolmen over the spot w'here the deity was placed. Over 
this stupa or vimana was the kalasa in the place of the Buddhist 
umbrella. So the ancient Tamil temple consisted of two parts, the 
Garbha Griha containing the Linga which was placed on the relics 
of some great dead just like the Buddhist relic, and a small space 
leading into it. The Buddhist is solid masonry work contain- 
ing within it the casket of relics. Whereas, the Hindu stupa was 
hollow above the image of God. Is it not the reason, the origin of 
the temple in the Dolmen and the shipa,^ why the sanctum in the 
Hindu temple is dark ? If the sanctum has to be traced to the tomb- 
cell which was in imitation of the hermit’s cell and the hut of those 
days, the prukara wall has to be evolved out of the railing round 
the stupa which was in imitation of the circle of stones in a 
cromlech the primitive grave. 

Madakkoyil early in Tamil Nadu 

But, from early times, it is quite likely that there were storeyed 
temples in South India. The Madakkoyil might have been peculi- 
arly Tamil and Machu is a pure Tamil word meaning terrace * 

or storey. A reference to the earliest archaeological remains 
in Mohenjo-Daro leaves no doubt in our minds that temples were 
old. Besides, the existence of Buddhist Topes mentionedi to have 
existed in Pandya and near Kanchi as early as the times of Asoka 
and later on in places like Amaravati® with railings and gateways 

^ Tev. vi. 43. ® vol. i. 

3 M.A.R., 1915-16, p. 29. Ibid., 1915-16, 29., 

® Ibid., 1888, September 11, p, 3 ; 1907-8, p. 2. 
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with sculptures on them must have exercised a profound influence 
on Tamil Saiva temple building. So it is no wonder that Sambandhar 
sings oi very big temples,* reaching the heavens^ and walls 

as high!® There are many references to the walls round the 
temples, ornamented Gi>pnr<t5* and big Virnams^^ 

Appar*s Types 

Appar seems to refer to several kinds of temples.® Peninkoyil, 
Karakkaytl, Jnalarkayit^'^ lla^tloyil, Mauikkoyil., and Alakkoyil are 
mentioned by him. At this time it is very difficult to distinguish 
these different types. The first was evidently the Chengan type. 
The second was probably a type of stone temple {m pisfistJ). Jnaiar- 
kdyil was probably a temple of a kind of wood called Jnalal. 
An inscription of Rajaraja at Kadambur® refers to llankvyil- 
This Kadambur Koyil is referred to as Kaiakkoyil in Teiatam. 
Mr. Venkayya suggests that llankoytl may mean the temple of 
Subrahmanya but it is not warranted by the above reference in 
Appar's hymn.® So it may be taken to mean a small temple as 
contrasted with the Peninkoyil. Alakkoyil may refer to temples 
built over once sheltered by the banyan tree or to places 

where the God had still in TivOra days, no better habitation than 
the shade of the tree. ^/<iKi<t/t^y//seeraslobe a particularly beauti* 
ful type as the temple of Madura is so called by Sambandha.*® 

MahObalipur— Traces of Wood Work 

The earliest buildings that have come down to us in the Tamil 
land are the Pagodas of Mahabalipur** which must give us a clue 
into the architectural styles of earlier times. Their plan and style 
were in imitation of those of the wood temples of earlier days, for 
even where it is unnecessary as the material used was stone, the 
- architects have indicated the beams and cross-beams in stone as if 
they were building with wood. The chariots for the Gods were 
built in imitation of the temples the only difference between the 
two being the former were dragged round the temple ^Yhlle the 
latter were stationary. Their style of construction was the same. 
Any one attending the annual festival lasting for ten days in any 


* T?V , 11 139, Csri-at { i 32, 

® ill 40, aCvmfilruu&tU , Hi 42, , U. 63, , 1 90, , 

IV. 12, 

a ® n. 4, , h, 23, ncr«*». ■* iil, 14^1, li 112, 

* ui 148, * vl. 100, 

’ iQrapCartSij. is 

^ M £.1? , IQOi. p 6. 

® Also cf ^ftiiQM,.9tt\x^Tdvdram Ilancojil Is a temporary shnne 

put up for worship while a temple is uo'ter repair, according to the Tamil 
Lexicon 

111. 149, w “C«»4ro eiiocnp* 

Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Arcktlecture, vol i Memoirs of the 
Arch Survey of India, Nos 17 and 33 See also Burges, Bud Stupas of 
Amaravatt and JaggayyaPeta, PlatesM, \ii, xi, sil xviii, xxi, xxv, xxvji, p 31, 
forthe origin of thesiyle See also P, T. Srinnasa Ijengar The PaHavas 
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South Indian Saiva temple will notice different kinds of ralhas or 
chariots used on different daj^s for carrying the Gods in procession. 
Three distinct types at least may be noticed of which one is dragged 
in procession on the fifth day and another on the tenth. The style 
in which these two chariots pyramidal and conical are constructed 
were two of the ancient styles of temple-building. 

Different Styles there 

The Dranpadi Raiha resembles the gold-covered shrine of Nata- 
raja, the temple par excellence in the Tamil Country. The roof of 
Bhima Raiha is like that of the Chaitya at Chexrala displaying 
skilful stonework. The Dharmaraja Raiha is a Vihara with 
many storeys. The Ganesa Ratha was the model for all the Dravi- 
dian Gopnras. The Gopura or gateway excelled the inner shrine or 
stupa in post-Buddhist architecture. The Sahadeva Raiha has 
its imitations in the apsidal ended temples of Oragadam (six and 
half miles south-east of Chingleput) and Gudimallam.* 

CHAP. VII.-PALLAVA SCULPTURES 

There are indications, that wood-carving was familiar in ancient 
Tamil land. The images of village Gods are still of wood. Casting 
bronze models seems to have been as old as the Adichanallur finds. 
In all the Tevara temples there were festivals with chariot pro- 
cessions which are referred to in many places by the saints. In 
fact, festivals and processions were familiar in the age of Asoka 
who mentions them in his inscriptions. Rock Edict IV speaks of 
heavenly spectacles of processional cars, elephants, illuminations, 
etc. So in the y^vQ-Tcvaram period there must have been bronze 
or copper images of Gods for utsavas. The reference in the Maski 
edict to the false Gods is obviously to Siva, Vishnu and other 
deities. 

The hymners are never tired of repeating about Siva being 
attended by Vishnu and Brahma. We do not know if the Sujuas- 
kanda carved behind the Linga"^ in the Pallava Siva temples was in 
imitation of the already existing custom or not. At least, the 
placing of Siva and Vishnu side by side seems to be as old as 
Chengan and Pey Alwar, and the cult of Sankaranarayana dates 
back to those days. According to the Agamas, the images of 
Brahma and Vishnu may be placed in the Siva temple. According 
to the Linga Parana, Siva was attended by Brahma and Vishnu. 
The constant references to the feats of Siva in Tevaravi and the- 
beautiful sculptures of Gangudhara, Kiratarjuniya, etc., by the 
Pallavas speak alike of the remarkable Puranic revival in which 
kings and saints shared. 

From the archaeological evidence supplied by the sculpture of 
Somaskanda, we may regard the innumerable references in 
Tevaram to Siva attended by Brahma and Vishnu and to Siva as 

1 M.A.R., 1914-15, pp. 6, 33. 

2 Idid., 1919-20, 1920-21. In the Dharmaraja Ratha, the Kailasanath-n, 
Shore, Panamalai and Saluvankuppara temples. 
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as not merely formal but well founded in fact.^ Since 
the. saints have not sung on the Pallava temples, we may presume 
that in the pre-Pallava brick structures, images of Brahma and 
Vishnu were placed in the Siva temples At a certain stage after 
this Siva and Vishnu temples existed side by side as at Tillai, 
Jambukesvaram, PaUavanesvaram,® etc. 

The broad-mindedness of the people and kings of those days 
can thus be amply illustrated, though instances are not wanting where 
both occasionally took to persecution. Even during the heyday 
of Buddhism and Jainism, the Siva and Vishnu temples were not 
destroyed. Kun Pandya, a Jain, had a Saiva queen and a Saiva 
minister. Even in Jaina and Buddhist centres, Sambandhar could 
boldly denounce his enemies. The later sectarian spirit among the 
Hindus had no trace during this period of revival when all the Saiva 
and Vaishnava forces were arrayed against their common rivals. 
Kings like Mahendra Pallava built temples for all the Gods, Hindu 
and Jain. He placed Vishnu images in Siva temples which custom 
can be traced back to Chengan who is praised by the Saiva and the 
Vaishnava alike. There are no contemptuous references to Siva 
or Vishnu by the Vatshnavas or Saivas. Only, each sect con- 
sidered its God as supreme and allowed the other equal liberty 
of thought. It is a far-off cry from the tolerant Pey Alwar to the 
degenerate Pillai Perumal Iyengar. 


CHAPTER Vin.-THE METHOD OF WORSHIP 

The Agamas were wiitten only after temples, images and 
worship had come into existence. They emphasized, elaborated 
and stereotyped the old system of worship. The Agamas were, 
however, growing as late as the seventh century a.d. as there is 
mention of S7‘atua}ta persecution as one of the festivals and of the 
singing of Tivaram.^ 


Worship IS Rsjopachara 

About the seventh century a.d. according to the Kuram grant,'* 
the present system of worship was inexistence. Lands were granted 
by Paramesvaravarman I for the Siva temple he built at Kuram. 
The temple was built of stone but roofed with burnt tiles, a 
combination of the new and old materials. The lands were for 
providing Iot archana^ dhifpatdeePdradhana Bi.Tid other upach&tas 
for the God. So the pcesentAjay worship existed in the seventh 
centui*y, the age of Sambandhar.® If further proofs were needed, 
there are many references in TivUram to show that this worship 
known as had become familiar by that time. Sambandhai 

* I 121, Lfpaii^ lerOsrfgors^i vrQwrQUr$4 aSjjSiirp. 

U. 83, Ou(jieL/pSt^t, ufm&aii-vrt, 

ill. 138, urfiCtirriBr^f, mrgjiQmrturmt, umsufi ^lus/Carfurej/-. 

* Recently Vishnu Stone images are said to have been dug up verj near 
Pallavanesvaram. 

® T. A. GopmS-tha Rao, Hindu Iconography , vol. i, i, lotrod., p. S6. 

* S.I./., wl. 1 , No. 151. * 111 94, stanza J, 
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mentions the Agapms^ and the three categories^ of Saiva Siddhayita. 
What are now known as Agamaic terms were familiar to the 
hymners. The various upacharas to Siva who was treated like the 
king as his temple was like the palace, seem as old as the Tamil 
word Koyil. Bathing and dressing the idol, offering it incense, puja 
and food, singing and dancing in his presence and carrying him in 
processions on vahanas and in chariots — these summed up the 
rajupachara to God. Going round the temple, i.e., circumambula- 
tion^ was considered sacred in the time of Appar. The thousand 
names of .Siva were pronounced in the course of pfija which are 
however as old as the MahabhCirata. Innumerable instances 
may be given for the existence of processions and festivals^ which 
are found even to-day. Brahmans are said to have done pfija in 
certain temples in the seventh century® and as to the other temples 
we may say the same thing though we lack definite information on 
the point. There were plenty of Brahmans® in Tamil Nadu in 
Sambandhar’s days celebrating sacrifices, chanting the Vedas, 
learning by rote the existing literature and occasionally adding to it. 

Was this Agamaic worship Aryan and northern and was it 
introduced in the south by the Pallavas ? Was it developed in the 
north and as a perfect system, suddenly introduced in the south, 
or, was it a gradual evolution among the un- Aryans ? 

« 

Worship un-Afyan and mi-Vsdic in Origin 

It must be borne in mind that Agamaic worship was un-Vedic, 
pre-Vedic and un-Aryan. It was the result of slow growth and 
attained all its present features about the seventh or eighth century. 
It is a wrong procedure to take up all its present features and 
challenge us to prove their existence in ancient times among the 
un-Aryans. The method is unhistorical as a system comes into 
existence only as a result of long evolution. The Agamaic worship 
has its origin in bloody un-Vedic sacrifices and devil dances before 
the tombs and Dolmens and was purified by passing through the 
crucible of Buddhism and Jainism which it invaded and led on to 
Mahayana which owes much to the pre-existing system in its religi- 
ous and intellectual aspects. _ No greater error can be committed 
than to consider worship Aryan because the Agamas are in 
Sanskrit, the language of the Ar^an and cultured Brahmans. The 
Sanskrit language has been used by the Brahmans to describe the 
admittedly un-Aryan worship, charms and black magic. Are 

the latter on that account Aryan ? The Brahmanical influence is 

^ iil. 72, ^p!Sy,r-^xin 

^ i. 16, QpgKSiir pm, cS^iurpQ^irr us^uirr Q ej p^esrQajrah , iii. 50, 

^ iv. 12, 

* i. 43, y,^m. i. 76, C/freooSc/rii, Q^r, 

ii. 58, a!iSwiriiy,(f. iii 81, O/Sr. 

iv. 27, iv. 123, 

» ii. 41, Again, 

iii. 101, Q^p; QfsJja}fcea>pp>ir€ni' Q^Qpie pS^-3 

V. 156, uCL-rirSOcutBr. The reference may not be to archakas specially. 

® See i.'44, jycSrJM ; ii. 51, ; iii, 11, ; iii. 73, ^ 

iii. 106. *&!''■. 
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traceable m the refinement that came to characterize the once 
hideous, orgiastic and absurd Tantitc rites A phraseology^, a 
sys'tem, and refinement were introduced by the Brahmans fallen 
from the Vedic path, into the indigenous Phallic and Sakii-mlts 
The Vedas have been quoted to prove the un-Aryan origin of the 
Phallus ’ The Mahabh&raia has been quoted to prove the un- 
Aryan origin and associations of the DsviJ^ The Knrma Pnruna 
and Kumarila Bhatta® clearly say ihsX Pasupaia, Bhairava and 
other systems were un-Aryan, non«Vedic and designed by God only 
for those outside the Vedic pale 


Htstory oi Woishtp — from the Lower to the Higher Form 

Let us take some of the features of the present-day worship and 
trace their history back Enough has been said to prove that 
temples and images can be traced much earlier than Kautilya and 
Asoka R&jopachara, the present worship, is as old as the Tamil 
word Hoytl No less an authority than Mr Kanakasabat* describes 
the religious service in the temples 1,800 years ago in the following 
words ‘ The religious service m the Btahmamc temples consisted 
m bathing and dressing the idols m the morning, adorning them 
with jewels and flowers, and offering them fruits, sweets and 
cooked rice two or three times a day and putting the idol to sleep 
at night and repeating the names and praises of the deity a certain 
number of times on each occasion ’ Again, he writes, ‘ Siva was 
considered the greatest of the four Gods and hts temples were the 
most stately and august of the public edifices ’ 

Ever since the temple was built, somebody must have been 
put in charge of it to do the upachtiras to God Priesthood is much 
more developed and powerful m primitive communities In 
civilized Tamil Nadu 1,800 years ago, the priests constituted one 
of the five assemblies attending on the king That Brahmans 
were attached to Siva temples m the ‘ Sangham age ' has been 
established already Whether there was free worship before it is a 
question which cannot oe easily answered The Vedas call the 
Dasyus priestless Kasi (Benares) and Snsa’lam, two or the oldest 
Siva shrines, have free worship even to day Buddhist siuPa 
worship or pada worship was free and open to all Then, at what 
stage were Brahmans introduced into the temples 

There are doubtful reierences in Tev&tam to the sj stem of free 
worship Probably, with the flow of Brahmanism in the south, 
the kings anxious that the Gods should be regulaily waited 
upon, put Brahmans as archakas attracted by their learning and 
austerity That is the reason why the Gnrxikkal Brahmans form 
a separate sub-caste and are considered as very low m the social 
scale. For, the path of worship was un-Vedic and un-Aryan in 
origin. Siva had no longer a carnal appetite and the deities who 
still had It were not attended to by the vegetarian Brahmans 

^ The Stsnadeias See also P T Snnivas'i Ijengar The Stone Age tn 
India (Madras Uan ersityj for tht. neolithic ongm of the Phallus 

Krishna Sastn, p 223 ’Chanda Indo Aryan Kaca 

• The Tamils ISOO Years Ago, p 231 
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What was ordained for the Brahman, however, was the Veda, 
and what was ordained for others^ was worship of Siva (and other 
Gods). That the bulk of the Brahmans later on adopted Againaic 
idol worship at home is no argument to prove that at first they had 
no repugnance to it. Whether we take the Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans or Aryas and un-Aryas as belonging to one racial 
stock or not, this much is certain. In the earliest literature of 
India, the Vedas, the authors describe their nature-worship with 
hymns and sacrifices through Agni and condemn the rites and 
worship of the Dasyus. In the latter is found the origin of the fire- 
less Agamaic cult with tantras instead of mantras. On account of 
the decline of sacrifices. Brahmans also took to the system of 
worship. So it is said that Siva created Pasiipata and other systems 
for the non-Vedic. 


The 3000 

The 3000 of Tillai are perhaps the oldest Brahman community 
in the Tamil land. They are Dikshiiars or the initiated. They keep 
a top-knot like the Choliya Brahmans and the Nayars of Malabar. 
This peculiar system of tying the hair seems ancient. The Kndimi- 
thevan of Kannappar, and the Lords of Kudimiyamalai^ ‘ and 
Kalattur,^ all equally old have a similar top knot. The Nambudris 
also wear their hair in a like fashion. The 3000 consider Nataraja or 
‘ the king of dancers ’ as one of themselves. They alone can do pflja 
to him. They alone are the initiated in his eyes. They are highly 
praised by ‘ the Three ’ and classified by the third hymneras Saiva 
saints. Tillai is known as Kuyil, i.e. the temple. Tiruvenkadu, a 
part of ancient Puhar was Adi Tillai according to tradition. Pro- 
bably, after the destruction of Puhar, the. 3000 shifted to Tillai. 
That was why Tillai was the KalakshStra of the Cholas. So the 
3000 are a very old Brahman community initiated for Siva worship. 

The Agamaic injunction is that only a Brahman and that too, an 
initiated one alone, can do piija to the idol in the temple. It need 
not be repeated that this came about only slowly. Sambandhar’s 
references to Brahman archakas have been given above. His 
hymns refer to the devotees carrying flowers and water for God but 
it is probably a. survival of a fast disappearing system, if it is 
granted that the references are to the free and irregular puja‘^ of his 

^ iv, 14 

M.E.R., 1912; or, Are they of the shape of the primitive Giidimallam 
Linga ? 

IbU. 

^ 77, 6(^19- 

Q'tsnjur^ 

iDGjoriorW Os ir ^ 

h 68 , QrQeJscTTin 

Qurarcsri^Qu ufsS ^Qo/rG) 
rHearcsrL^ajr 

ii, 51. 
iv, 1, 

(Ops/g^QoJciir^ 
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time As early as Mammekalat Brahmans are associated with 
temples. ‘ Ye Brahmans I Perform your services in all your 
temples from the great shrme of Siva to the sviail fanes of the 
local deities ’ (1) « 

It is said that most of the sixty-three saints w ere uninitiated and 
so initiation and, what it involves, the system of Gmus, were only a 
growth of the age of Sambandhar or even later Only a few of the 
saints were Adtsanas ‘ All were born devotees who set love above 
rituals and formulas, that love which was lacking in the Srainana 
who was on that account no better than a low born in the eyes of 
Appar ^ Love and service to Siva and His Bhaktas was the great 
qualification of the saints 

Millar — the root of zioishtp 

Tirumulai, an dldyogt, is the author of Tirumantitam which 
reveals a knowledge of the Agamas There is little doubt that he 
was a very ancient Guru of the Tamils who lived up to a ripe old age 
and was the mtda or root of their bhakti and worship If it is a 
fact that the elaborate worship that Mr Kanakasabai describes 
existed m the ‘Sangham age', then Mular must have lived long 
before it His statement about the identity of love and God must 
have inspired the nation to turn to the path of devotion The 
Tamils had many spiritual kings or Gut us whose remains were 
crowned by phalli, tombs, or temples In the iOO temples sung by 
Sambandhar, the same system of worship described by Mular 
must have prevailed 

In primitive times, human and animal sarcifices must have been 
common, though human sacrifices® ceased early Manmfkalai 
mentions human sacrifices to Durga Till recently, the Khonds, a 
Dravidian tribe, offered human sacrifices to the Barth Goddess The 
survial of bloody sacrifices m later times even to the higher Gods 
IS reminiscent of the old system The Mahobharata mentions 
animal sacrifices to Siva Bloody sacrifices have survived till the 
present day in Ornyur and Snsailam The Kougu Vtras used to cut 
off their heads and longues and offer them to the God of Snsailam 
In Knsna Deva Raya’s time, his officer Santhalinga* cut off the 
heads of all the Jams living there as a sacrifice to Siva The 
Goddess there is KaU and thousands of goats and buffaloes are 
sacrificed to her every year Such bloody rites were thoroughly 

iv, 12 

V 149, QtSisLfrrmib 

vl> 43, 

gZe^fjrrt 

VI, 130, 

* 1 e Saiv-vs from ancient tunei> 

* Q0fiSAmtg»ir , Cf Saittbvndhar ui 101 

riaV!irf(SgitMST 

® Cf \h% Aryan Purmhautedha 

* ME R 1915 p 93, also Ins 20ofl915 SnsaiHra 
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changed by Buddhism and Jainism which had influenced for good 
even the cult of the Durd^vatas, the village deities, which have 
become generally vegetarian' and only occasionally flesh-eating. 
The religion of the Buddha, due to the overwhelming influence of 
the primitive worship, developed into Mahayana which countenanced 
worship — pnja, incense, procession, a priest in charge, etc,, — i.e., 
roughly into the un-Aryan system minus the horrible rites. When 
Saiva worship revived after Buddhism, it was much purer. 

Sa7ikara helps evobition to the higher 

The work of the great Sankara and his successors has been in 
the same direction of elevating and purifying Saiva worship. ‘ If 
the worship of KaJi^ Durga and Bhairava was common throughout 
the country in early times and if it has survived in other parts of the 
country down to our own day, the freedom of South India from 
Tantric ceremony and the purity and loftiness of South Indian 
religion are due to their work. And when the Saiva revivalists 
appeared on the scene, they found everywhere the sweet and gentle 
aspects of a loving and graceful Isvaj-i, and no terrible Durga or 
Chamnndi demanding sacrifices in blood ; the ever auspicious Siva 
everywhere in His joyous my.stic dance identified with Anatida, the 
innermost essence of all animate nature. 

The stories of Kannappar,^ Kaliyar,-’’ Kanampullar^ and 
Siruthondar'”' serve to remind us of the prevalence of the sacrifice 
of the human body to Siva in primitive times. The substitution of 
cocoanuts for heads and praying and fasting for lashing and hook- 
swinging has been a tardy process and due to the combined efforts 
of Aryanism and Buddhism, Siva and Devi were transformed from 
their original habits and associations. 

Agaviaic worship is a system of signs rather than of manh'os. 
The idea of solemnity associated with the burial mound, the 
origin of Siva, and the receptacle of the remains of the yogi ever 
absorbed; in meditation accounts for the worship of signs and 
symbols. 


PART IV.— THE GROWTH OF SECTARIANISM AND SOME IMPORTANT 

DATES 

CHAPTER I. BHAKTl IS PRE-SAMBANDHA 

The Bhakti viarga is the only easy one for the bulk of the people. 
They cannot acquire sufficient jnUna. So the path of devotion to 
God was the pejjple’s road to salvation which they continued to take 
unaffected by Aryan metaphysics. The Aryan influence was to 
emphasise the un-Aryan cult, as the path of "Vedic sacrifices was 
denied to them. 

^ N. Venkataraman, The Great Sankara and His Successors in Kanchi. 

“ Sacrificed his e5^es to God. 

° Used his blood as oil for lighting before God. 

* Burnt the hair of his head for the same purpose. 

® Sacrificed his child to Siva. 
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Sanskrit Puranas and the Tamil Ptnyafiurllna point to the south 
as the home of devotion in Kahyu^a^ The impression that we 
derne from the purely Tamil words for God and temple is the 
same Some of the earliest Saiva s unis ha\ e to be assigned to the 
centuries before the birth of Christ Kannappar, the ornament ot 
the Nngakula Chandi the Brahman boy one of the Panchamdiiis 
Pey, the terrible Chetly sage and Miilai the yogi of Sathanur 
belong to a lery early period It is peculiar that some of 
the earliest saints are drawn from the lower classes and the 
majority of those whom Simdara thought fit to include in his list of 
deiotees are also from the same orders ~ If this does not pro\e 
anything else it indicates at least Bhakti in the Tamil land was 
at first popular outside the Brahmanical caste 

There was no caste or sex distinction among the Ilhakkn Thus 
here also the Aryan Vaidic influence cannot be traced The iin 
Aryan religion strengthened by the Buddhist continued the idea 
of the community of the faithful in which eien the Pattchama caste 
had its representatnes ^ How is it wc ha\e only in the Tamil 
country such a galaxy of Saisa and Vaishnasa devotees drawn 
mainly from the non Brahmanical orders from the early centuries ? 
At this period such notions of equality and dciotion to God seem 
to be peculiarli southern 


What ts Dhaktt ** 

The only standard of merit was devotion to Siva who was the 
father and mother of all His devotees He alone could wash away 
the sins and give them salvation from sawuva All the waters of 
the sacred Ganga cannot purify them Repeating the sacred books 
from cover to cover will only result m physical exhaustion The 
dueobservance of rites fasts and ceremonies will not reserve for 
them berths in heaven ^ But true bodily service to God, and 
intense love towarus Him as our only relation in the world’ area 
sure passport to the land of bliss What Pey prays for to end 
births, and if born never to forget God expresses the ideal ol a 
Bhakla^ Like Mu'ar the shepherd Pey was an ancient sage who 
worshipped Siva undergoing hombl<» penances and thus amply 
deserving the title Pey (demoness) The devotee of Siva though 
he may be a leper and a eater of beef is held in higher esteem by 
Appar than a non devotee He expresses the idea of the com 
munity of the faithful whatever iheir caste Hymning to God was 

^ Penya vot i p 24 c^^ii.******* Dv S K Iyengar 

VHtil navian tn i>outh India p 8 quotes Sn B/dgaiala p J1 quotes the 
Pad] ta Purina 

* Periya i Introd 15 16 Brahniass 6 Kings 5 Chiets 5 Valsyas 

13 Vellalas 2 Shepherds 9 Other lower castes — one fisherman one 
washerman one potter oneolmonger one hunter one weaver one toclclv 
tapper and two Adi Dravtdas 

® Nandan and Panan 

* 1 65 li 3 St II V 47 St b V 109 larfiQu’' 

St 3 V 156 

* 1\ 12 Vl 130^"^ uiwT'm i 

® Penya , i p 641 cf also tbid ii pp /99 and 800 

’ VI 131 ^uuef St 10 
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as old* as Bhakti as far as we can trace it and might have been 
imitated from the Vcdins who first condemned the un-Aryas as 
hymnless. Pey the ancient woman-sage has left ns a few hymns 
which are held as sacred as the Tevarani. 

CHAPTER II— THE AGE OP SAMBANDHAR 

The service rendered by Mr. P. Sundaram Pillai and Mr. 
Venkayya in fixing the date of Sambandhar in the middle of the 
seventh century a.d. cannot be overrated.- Recently Mr. Shama 
Sastri has tried to bring down this date to the eighth century.^ But 
the Jinasena who was the opponent of Sambandhar according to him 
does not find mention in the lists of Jaina teachers given by Sam- 
bandhar and Snndarar. Without traversing his grounds, we shall 
record here certain new data from the Tcvaram which may lead to 
confirm our accepted date. 

The TSvaram is a valuable source for history but unfortunately 
contains only few dynastic references. It is a genuine document 
as its history can be traced back without a break to the age of 
Nambi (tenth century a.d.) and before it to the age of Sundara 
(ninth century) who mentions the hymning activities of the first 
two.'* While the hymns were sung, they were written down on 
palm leaves^ which were probably collected and deposited in the 
temple of Tillai. When Nambi took them for publication, several 
leaves had been eaten away by white ants. That is why we find 
some hymns without a few lines.** Tradition is equally strong on 
the point that some hymns were irretrievably lost. Some temples 
have been mentioned by Sambandhar and Appar but there are no 
extant hymns on them. For example, Nannilam (S.I.Ry.) a 
temple built by Cheng an is mentioned by Appar but has no hymn 
either by him or his younger contemporary. The discovery of an 
epigraph of eleven Tamil verses by Sambandhar in TiruvidaivayiP 
affirms that our tradition is no lying gabble. This hymn is not 
contained in the present collection of the Saiva psalms by Nambi. 

Sekkilar mentions Siruttonda as a Pallava commander who 
captured, plundered and burnt Vatapi.-^ After rendering this 
service, he retired to his native place, built a temple there and spent 
the rest of his days in devotion. He met and entertained Samban- 
dhar who at his request sang a hymn on his temple called Gana- 
patisvara®. It was so called because it contained the famous 

^ Cf. iv. 1, fitSQiP'ri^iinruiri— uspf ; SO hyiuning wss old In Appar’s 

day. 

^ Tamilian Antiquary, vol. i, No. 3. 

^ Proc. of the Or. Conf., 1924, p. 233. 

* vii. 73, ; vii. 83, Oi^revisir ; vli. 16, cf . Pcriya., i, Introd. 

p. 47, for the traditional number of hymns sung by the three. 

Sambandhar ... 16,000 384 extant. 

Appar ... 49,000 307 ,, 

Sundarar ... 38,000 100 ,, 

® hi. 42, 6ri-*io st. 12 ; hi. 141, swiaaim St. 12 ; Periya., h, pp. 289 and 291. 

° h. 23, uipuri?-, st. 11 ; ii. 123, ■, hi. 94, j vi. 90, «r«iouii ; vh. 85 kicJ 

QiU^ pu 

M.E.R., 1918, p. 8. ® Periya., ii, p. 641. 

9 gQ^ wrrUGCT wt euecrOeut^h-l— 
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Vatapi Ganapati,* whom Sinittonda had brought from Vatapi and 
whose praises are sung by musiaans at the beginning of their 
entertainments There is mscriptional evidence to show that 
Paramesvara also destroyed the city of Ranarasika i e. Vikrama 
ditya I Western Clialukya * Anyway, the destruction of Vatapi by 
the Pallava took place after A d 641, the date of the Chinese 
pilgrim’s visit to the court of Ehilakesin II 

Tradition, indirectlj confirmed here and there, makes Appar a 
contemporary of Sambandhar Appar lived eight>-one jears, 
whereas the bov saint was sixteen at his death When Appar met 
Sambandhar the child, he was very old, say about sixty«five ^ He was 
probably reconverted at thirty when he was a Dharmasena, a much 
coveted Jam title In his hymns there are plenty of references to 
his life as a Jam and subsequent reconversion.* There are also 
reminiscences of royal persecution of Appar,* He did not fear the 
Jam king® andhe never more swerved from theSaiva path It has 
been well esiafilished that this, king was Pallava Mrthendravarman I 
(ad. 600 625) because' we know no other later Pallava who was 
first a Jam and was then converted to Saivism If we take about 
A.v> 620 as the date of Mahendra’s conversion, Appar must have 
died about a d 670 Sambandhar was a child when Appar met 
him, say about a d 655 

The boy*saint refers to a combination of the three Tamil kings 
and friendliness among them ^ A contemporary king ruling m 
and round Shiyah, obviously a Chola, is said by Sambandhar to 
rule among friends® meaning thereby that the neighbouring kings 
were friendlyto him The combination of the three might have been 
against the Pallava Mahendravarman II The supreme Pandya,® 
and the prosperous Chola’® mentioned m the Tsvatam suggest that 
Narasitnha’s weak successor Mahendra II was on the Pallava throne. 

Sambandhar was a boj when he converted Kun Pandya He 
calls himself so before Mangaiyarkarasi, the Queen of Kun The 
Pandya is referred to often in his Madura hymns and some of the 
WAacles w. tha presence, of thft kvog are all’jded. to. Iw hva hyraw 

J 77, Q,jr(yu.t_r« 

•tssu$9mtpgrar 

^ M ER , 1913, p 88 

* S' / / , vol. 1 , p 9, No 15, pp 144 and 145 

^ See Snniwsa PUlai s 7a>m/ P^aralaru,Ptitt II 

* IV, 1, 

IV. 6, ^(^ruipQieriS 

VI. 131, rc!pgtir«!,ii -efers to the coniersion of his king 

^ IV, 14, •icBmriuuu^M^ 

®\1. 134 rriptrg0a> , urrrtahSuaQi^p 

•/^wrr refemng to his king 

^ 11 153, 9JmOart/lt O^vorarnr, OmatStji^ ^ 
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on Mukkesvaram, he calls the Pandya, ruler of Uraiyur and Vanchi 
also (i.e., the overlord of the Chola and the Chera).^ Snndara 
speaks of the victory of Kun over the Pallava at Nelveli.^ Sekkilar 
attributes the triumph to his recent conversion to Saivism, which 
easily won for him hegemony over the Chola and Chera. Could 
this have happened in the reign of Narasimhavarman I ? It is not 
likely because of two reasons, Narasimha was a strong ruler and 
was a terror to the Chalukya, and secondly, Kun Pandya could not 
have come to the throne by a.d. 65n. According to the Velvikudi 
grant, ^ Kun or Arikesari Maravarman could have ascended the 
throne only after A.D. 650. For, Nedunjadaiyan, the donor, was 
the third king after him and made the gift in a.d. 767. If we take 
A.D. 650 as the date of his accession we have to assign 117 years to 
three or four kings which is not however unlikely.' But, if we take 
into account the age of Sambandhar at the time of Kfin’s con- 
version, the former could not have been above twelve and if we 
utilize the inference we have drawn above about Appar’s date, we 
are* led to the conclusion that the Pandya revival began about 
A.D. 663. Probably at that time, Paramesvaran I was engaged 
in the Chalukyan war which earned for him the biriida of ‘ destroyer 
of the City of Ranarasika So the victory of the Pandya over 
the Pallava at Nelveli. 

There is a hymn on Brahmapuram^ (= Shiyali) by Sambandhar 
in which the saint gives the names of a number of kings who ruled 
over Shiyali and the neighbouring parts. Dharma was ihe first 
king. Then came the flood. And after it came successively 
Valavan, Chandan, Nagaraiyan and Nandan. Though it is possible 
to equate Chandan with Chandravarman a Pallava name, Kalaj- 
nagaraiyan with Paramesvara, and Nandan with Nandivarman, 
it is not warranted by other facts known to us. Dharmaj Killi 
(Valavan) and Nanda are stated to have benefited the temple of 
Srirangam by Koilolugu.^ They were ChoJas. Besides, there 
is a Sundarananda, ancestor of Srikanta Chola according to an 
Brumbiyur inscription of the ninth century. Sundarananda was the 
uncle of Mahendra Vikrama, a Chola of the Ceded Districts'^ who 

Nandi Varman 


Simhavishnu Snndara Nanda Dhauanjaya 

I 

Mahendravikrama 

Maharaja, lord of Chola, Chera and Pandya. 

^ See above. 

® Vii. 51, Qfiires6ri—^O^irsms, G'resvGa.cJ' Qaci- p iSeF p 

^ Ep. Ind., vol. xvii, p. 291. 

^ TQ-'SO \ creiQsr ^ ff(T^uieur Q lo^ fuir ext 

Qiljir(^Q fit eutfoausir Qui^ajtr^u. 
fiois-Q^ih Ors(^ 2 

, syiCMMr srejs\irs 

^Ind. Ant., vol. xl, p. 131. 

® Ep. Ind., vol. xi, p. 337. 'v 
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was the first in that dj nasty to call himself Chola Maharaja So 
the d>nast> in the Brahuaapuram h>mn wa« not Pallava but Chola 
The names of the Kings might have been after their Pallava 
overlords 

The most interesting figure in the list is Sundarananda Un* 
doubtedly, the Chola existed m his homeland during the Pallava 
period though a branch ruled in Cuddapah Palla\a, Pandya and 
Chalukya insciiptions testify to it If Sundarananda was Sam 
bandha’s contemporaiy Chola, then was he the father of Mangai, the 
Pandya queen ? Mr Sharaa Sastri quotes a tradition that the Pandyan 
queen was the daughter of Vikrama Chola There is a Vikraroa 
Chola Maharaja m the Ceded Districts inscriptions, the nephew of 
Sundarananda It is \ery likely that Vikrama succeeded to the 
Chola homeland on the death of his uncle and mairied his daughter 
Mangai to Kun Pandya, say, when Sambandhar the child»saint was 
coming intoprommence as a prodigy and incarnation This explains 
the queen’s invitation to Sambandhai toiisit Jain Pandya Ihis 
descendant of Karlkala was instrumental in spreading the religion 
of her fathers m that way So the union and friendliness between 
the Chola and the Pandya But the mim difficulty is about the 
date of Vikrama The epigraphist assigns Puny akumara, son of 
Vikrama, to the end of the eighth century. But it is very likely that 
Mahendra Vikrama w nearer Mahendra Pallava whose name he 
bore. Punyakumara bears titles in imitation of Mahendrn’s 

There IS another small reference in to a king Atyanta 

whose queen was blessed with some favor by the Lord of Amathui.* 
Atyanla is a surname of Narasimha I and Narasimha 11 altas 
Rajasimha ® 

There is a tradition that Tirumangai Alwar was a contemporary 
of Sambandhar The former lued 105 years and mentions in his 
Pertyattnonolt the Pallava Kings Paramesvaravarman II, and 
Nandiiarman and (the Rashtiakuta Danti^) Vairamegha •* bo, if 
we place Tirumangai s death about a d 755 he must hnve been 
about seventeen years old at Sambandar’s death It is not therefore 
likely that the Alwar, who ceased to be a robbei and became a 
pilgrim at about thirty, had a religious controversy with Sam- 
bandhar But It IS possible that he was his contemporary Born 
and bred at Tiruvah near Shiyali the birth place of the boy saint, 
Tirumangai s later activities must have been influenced by the 
latter’s life m more ways than one 

Could Nandivarman Pallavamalla have been the contemporary 
of Sambandhar ? Was he the Naiida referred to m the Brahmapuram 
hymn? Was Atyanta of the Amathur hymn NirasimhaII> Was 
(Atirana) — Chanda of the firahtnapuiani hymn Narasimha 11 ’ If we 
can locate Sambandhai m the reign of Nandivarman (a c 720 a v ), 
hen sev eral difficulties will disappear Tirumangai might have had 
a controversy with the boy saint Vikrama Chola of the Ceded 
Districts inscription assigned to the end of the eighth century by 


* Ep Ind vo] xiK, p 10S,Bbo\oI x p 4 
® Jnd Ant ,vfi\ i.sxv , Ttrutnangat Ala/ar by Dt S K Ijeugar. 
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the epigfraphist need notbe shifted back to make him a contemporary 
of Kun and Paramesvara Pallava 1. 

, Besides, the Vetteluttu inscriptions of Pandya of the eighth and 
ninth centuries give a long list of Jaina teachers showing the 
popularity of Jainism there. The Udayendiram plates^ mention a 
combination of the three Tamil kings and friendliness among them. 
Sambandha’s reference to the Pandya must then be to Rajasimha, 
a Maravarman, devotee of Siva at Pandikodumudi and newly walled 
K51i(Uraiyur) and Vanchi^, i.e. newly conquered theCholaandChera. 
There is a battle Nelveli in the confused list of Nandivarman’s 
battles in inscriptions and the hymn of Tirumangai. The Velvi- 
kudi grant mentions Rajasimha’s victory over the Pallava. 

But there are other and insuperable difficulties if we assign the 
boy-saint to the reign of Nandivarman. Siruttonda who retired 
from service either in Narasimha Ps or Paramesvara Ps reign 
(a.c. 655 A.D.) must be made to live till a.d. 720. Appar, the con- 
temporary of Mahendra (a.c. 600 a.d.) must be made to live for 
more than a century. Besides, Nandivarman’s Pandya contemporary 
Rajasimha the Saiva married a Malava princess whereas the 
Tevaram distinctly says that the Chola Mangai was the Pandya 
queen. 

So it is not easy to shift Sambandhar to the eighth century with 
the available evidences. The important fact we have to bear in 
mind is that he lived only sixteen years. The Pallava dates are 
only approximate and it is not right to dogmatize on them. 

CHAPTER III.-THE AGE OF SUNDARAR 

The Tevaram makes us understand that Sundarar was later than 
Appar and Sambandhar.^ In his hymns'^ may be traced echoes of 
the philosophy of Maya and utter contempt foi Samsara probably 
vigorously preached by the Sankaracharya of his day. No doubt 
the first two saints also refer with contempt to the body and to 
worldly life. 

Sundarar refers in his hymn on Tirukothitti and Tirukovilur to 
a meeting of all the three Tamil kings in the Pandya Court. ^ 
Judging from what we know of the relationship between the Pandya 
and the Chera before Varaguna Pandya (a.c. 862 a.d.), we cannot 
say that such a friendly meeting was possible at all after Kun 
Pandya and till Varaguna. Varaguna had the help of the Chola 
and the Chera against the Pallava. Here was founded the alliance 
between the three Tamil kings, devotees to Siva, which helped 
Aditya, probably identical with the nameless Chola friend of 
Sundara, to revive the Chola power in South India, Confusion has 
been created unnecessarily by putting one more Varaguna between 
Rajasimha and Srimara.® But, as Mr. K.V. Subramanya Iyer has 

1 5././., vol. ii, p. 372. 

^ Cf. Sambandhar’ s Mukkesvaram hymn. 

° T^V. vii, 73, L/arx^T ; vii 84, C*r«*a/r ; yii. 87, ; vli. 103, 

QsfitTib 

* Teh. vii. 5, ,■ 8-9, ^^-Qxrcruirtf. j 10, 102-3, Qx^iriru>, 

^ \di. 3 QpecrQar , ( '■ 

® Bigger Sinnamannnr plates ; 1907, p. 63, 
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ingeniously suggested/ the Nedunjadaiyan donor of the Velvikudi 
grant may be identified for valid reasons with the first Varaguna of 
the large Smnamannur plates ^ Then there will be only one 


Kaduagoh 




1 

Mara 




1 

Seliyan 


Big binnamaoQur 

Fallava Genealogy 

1 

Arikesari 

- 

Arikesari 

Paratnesvara 


Sadaiyan Jatila Narasimha II 

I t I 

Rajasimhfl Rajasimha Paraniesvara II 


1 

Nedunjadaiyan (a c 767) 

1 

Varaguna 
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Farama Vaishoava 

1 

Snmara 

1 

Nandiiarman 
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1 

Varaguna 
a c 862 A D 

1 

Danti 

1 


Naodv of Tellaru 
A D S35-865 

Nripatuoga 

Varaguna the Satva m the Pandya lift, viz , he who succeeded in 
A D 862 ft IS stated by Sekkilar that the then Chola was a soD>in* 
law of the then Pandya This Pandya according to the story in Ixni 
vilayodal Piiram was the patron of Bhanabhadra who was given a 
note to Chetaman Perumal for money So, Sekkilar’s Pandya 
contemporary of Cheraman was Varaguna ^ 

Besides, we learn from his inscriptions that heralded Tondai 
and thus made the Pallava fight him at Tellaru. Again, Varaguna 
is said to have been detested at Palaiyarai near Kumbakonam 
Probably m his hymn on Piuambiyam, Sundara refers to the battle 
between the Pandya and the Pallava who was * ruler of all the land 
surrounded by the ocean ’ ■* In his hymn on Tillai, he again refers 
to the Pallava who ruled the earth and to whom some kings did not 
pay their due tribute ® Due to the combination of the Tamil kings® 
suggested in one of his hymns and to the expeditions of Varaguna 
into the Pallava territory, the position of the Pallava was unenviable 

* Sketches of the Deccan, \o\ i.p 103 

» Velvikudi, M E R , 1908 pp 62-8 

^ M BR 1911, p S9 It IS very rerairkable that in an inscription of 
Rajakesanvarman ( Adit> a I ?) at Tillaisthanam, agift of Varajjuna Periiraanar 
IS recorded A record just above that menliuas a Seraman probably sumamed 
Kokkandan 

* MI 45, uani-Cu«<r<i 

* VUl 118 

* Ml 3, 
vni 20, 

A.I— Qm^p 
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But, Nandi soon overcame all his foes at Tellarn and other places. 
In the famous list of Saiva saints, Sundara mentions Kalarsingan, 
(i.e., hero) as if he were his contemporary. Kalarsingan was the 
lord of the whole earth. ^ The victor at Tellaru was a real hero or 
Kalarsingan. That Sundara’s contemporary was a powerful king 
is also hinted at in another hymn.^ Nandi kalavibakavi and 
Perundevanar have described Nandi as a great hero.^ 

Curiously enough, our conjecture seems to be confirmed by the 
Velupalaiyam grant,^ the most noteworthy of the Pallava charters. 
It begins with an invocation to Siva, and next refers to Parabrahma, 
an echo of Sankara’s preaching. The grant leaves us in no doubt 
about Nandi’ s great devotion to Siva.^ His successor Nripatunga 
invokes Vishnu in his Bahur plates.® Paramesvaravarman II, Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla mentioned by Tirumangai Alwar and Danti- 
varman were Vaishnavas. So, Nandi of Tellaru devoted to Siva, 
successor of Danti, must have been the contemporary of Sundarar. 
Or, we must assign the saint a period anterior to Paramesvara II, 
which will take him too near the boy-saint. 

The few references to Buddhism and Jainism in the hymns of 
Sundarar indicate that he came later than the age of Sambandhar 
and the age of Pandyan Vetteluttu inscriptions which mention a 
large number of Jaina teachers, whereas, Sundarar refers to only a 
few in that part of the Tamil country, thereby indicating that it was 
no longer the stronghold of Jainism. 

These three TSvnra hymners like the kings and peoples of 
those days were not swayed by sectarian spirit. In fact, this spirit 
comes into existence among the Saivas and the Vaishnavas only 
after the formation 'of their respective systems of philosophy by the 
Siddhantins. The same spirit of devotion to Siva not very much 
concerned with rituals and philosophy may be traced through the 
songs of Pattinathar’' and Manickavachakar. By their time, the 
Agamaic system of worship had fully developed, the system ,of 
philosophy known as Mayavuda^ had revived with a fresh irnpulse 
and the Saiva Siddhanta system was in a nebulous stage awaiting 
a definite shape. 


^ vii. 52, 

Sekkilar places this hymn at the beginning of Snndara’s life. But all that 
we can say is that it is an early hymn of the saint. It is likely that Sundara 
lived a few years in the reign of Nripatunga, son of Nandi. The journey to 
Pandya with Cheraman was a later event. 

TeV.VlX, 86, Qa.’P!fii-/r njeorraiT ^ fiJ (DnJ 55/541 Ssw 4 

Q ffiuii OurAa-cwr^sSSsor. . , may refer to Nandi, 
vii. 102, SSnrja, 

fifir ^(^targ/sib lofoiQm muj^m arafbr&atr , . . may refer tO 

Nripatunga. 

® vii. 8, iD^^tLur^earQoj^ en(^^ir sfsv , 

^ Ind. Ant., vol. xxxvii, p. 170. * vol. ii, part v, p. 510. 

® Ibid., verse 29. _ ® Ep. Ind., vol. xviii, p. 5. 

The three categories of Saiva Siddhanta are mentioned in his, Kalumala 
and Marudhur mmnmanikdvais . 

® QurpjSgl(S^SBie\> 
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CHAPTER IV. -THE AGE OP NAMBI 

After the decline of Buddhism and Jainism, Saivism and 
Vaishnavism gradually drew apart. In the days of Nathamuni* 
and Nambi the two sects had their origin. The effect of Nambi’s 
compilation of the Saiva psalter and his Andadi on the sixty-three 
was in the direction of sectarianisni. The sacred Tamil Veda des- 
cribing the greatness of Siva and the lives of the Saiva saints 
collected for the first time inspired the Saivas with the importance 
of their own deity. 

Since the age of Nambi is important as beginning the trend 
towards sectarianism, let us inquire into it. From certain evidences, 
we may assign, him to the time of Gandaraditya Chola (a.d. 952.) 

I. Paraotnka I, a c 906. 

I 


2. Raiailit^a 3. Gandaradily.'i 4, Anniaya 

I I 

6 UUfiinach6la 5 Sundara. 

I I 


Gandarlditya 7. Aditynll. 8 RSjnrSja 1 

UmSpaihi says that the contemporary of Nambi was one RajarSja 
Abhaya Kulaaekhara and his work was approved by SivSlayadevar 
^irumaligaidevar ?). From this it was hitherto thought that 
Rajaraja the Great was the king referred to by Umapathi. But, the 
provision made for the singing of the Saiva psalms by Uttama 
Chola,® son of Gandaraditya, the elaborate arrangements made by 
Rajaraja"’ for the same purpose make us doubt if Narabi’s compila- 
tion did not lake place earlier than Rajaraja. But who among his 
predecessors collected the hymns ? It is quite possible that Nambi 
was patronized by more than one king. But, at whose instance did 
he do the compilation ? 

So far as we know, the most pious among Rajaraja’s predeces- 
sors was Gandaraditya. He was a Saiva saint. lie had gieat love 
for singing hymns. He might have acquired it by reading the 
Tevaranis So, it is probable that he collected the Saiva hymns. 
But, it is difficult to equate him with RSjaraja, Abhaya and Kulase- 
khara unless we brush aside the latter as later bintdas which is. not 
possible. Neither Nambi nor Sekkilar gives us any definite clue to 
find out their time or kings. The * Aditya ’ of the former^ and the 

* The first of the Vaishaava Acliaryas lived in the tenth century a d He 
compiled the Vaishnava psalter, The4fi00 

®S.//.,vol ill, Nos J139 and ISIA. _ ®S//.,\ol n, No C5 

♦ Andadi, Idangah Nayanar aod Pugalchdla Nayanar — 

He IS said to have gold plated Tillat and destroyed Ceylon. If Aditya 
IS taken as the name of Nambi’s king, then the reference may be to Gandaraditya 
Gandaraditya has been identified with Madiralkonda Kajakesan by the tpigra- 
pWst (See 1913, p. 95 and 1912, pp. 63-64). His father was Parantaka, 

the famous king who gold plated T*llai and took Madura and Ceylon accord- 
ing to Inscriptions. '1907 (pp. 72-73) Gandaraditya might have 

taken active part in his father’s expeditions and thus shared the honour of 
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‘ Anapaya of the latter refer to the Solar Chola family and are 
useless otherwise. 

The stories contained in Nambi^S Andadi had become so familiar 
by the time of Rajaraja and Rajendra that they set up images 
of some of the Saiva saints. No doubt there is an instance of a 
provision made for the singing of the hymns in the ninth century 
by Nandi Vikrama^ (Nandi of Tellaru ?) but the tradition is strong 
that the hymns were collected by a Chola. There is another 
instance of such a provision in the 41st year of Parantaka® I father 
of Gandaraditya. But, the credit for the compilation may be given 
to the saintly son in tne closing years of the reign of his heroic 
father in whose wars and administration the son might have shared. 

CHAPTER V.— THE AGE OF SEKKILAR 

The effect of Sekkilar’s work which presented vivid accounts of 
the Saiva saints of Tamil Nadu in a simple and graceful style, was 
incalculable. The miracles mentioned in PeriyapurUnam must 
have stimulated the enthusiasm of the Saivas and captured many 
a heart besides that of the king. God makes no difference of sex or 
caste or race among His devotees and everyone can obtain salva- 
tion by intense devotion to Him which is a simple means. Such 
were the lessons implanted by the author in every Saiva heart. 
There was a community of spirit among all the devotees irrespective 
of caste differences. This was bound to lead soon to a contempt 
towards the other communities. Intense devotion to one God was 
bound in course of time to lead the devotees to consider the other 
Gods as inferior. 

When did Sekkliar live ? Scholars have been wavering between 
the reigns of Kulottunga I and Kulottunga II — for the period of 
Sekkilar. In about half a dozen passages'^ Sekkilar calls his patron 
and king Anapaya. Hp calls him Abhaya and Kulottunga also. 
The last name Kulottunga is not used so familiarly for the Chola as 
the first two. So Sekkilar’s contemporary was probably a 
Kulottunga. 

Umapathy, a near authority, says that the contemporary of 
Sekkilar was a young .king.^ who took to the study of Jivaka 
chintamani, a Jain work' and that he ruled from the Himalayas to 
Ramesvar.® The veric’sar^ phrase to denote the extent of his 
empire is used in an inscription® of Kulottunga I. Kulottunga I 

taking Madura and Ceylon. Since writing the above, my learned friend Mr. 
Somasundara Desikar of the Tamil Lexicon ofi&ce tells me that he has success- 
fully identified this Aditya Avith Aditya II Karikala in a paper submitted to the 
Oriental Conference, 1928. 

See below. _ ^ S.I.I,, vol. ii, Nos. 38, 41, 43 

^ Ibid., vol. 11 , No. 40. 

■* Ibid., vol. iii. No. 43 , See also K. S. Srinivasa Pillai, Tamil Varalaru, 
vol. ii, pp. 158-170, Th-ii-murai Vahuppu (Tamil). 

^ Arch. Surv. of India Rep., 1905-6, p. 172. Also No. 373 of 1903, 
M.E.R. 

« Penya., i 11, 17, 36, 162, 215, 435. 

^ Ibid., i, lutrod. 9, @rT.j;r<farp?ajr 

” Ibid., i, Introd. 8, ffl isr cv ufi±ip; tS up r » r oflcy ^ 

“ Ep. Ind., vol. V. p. 104. 
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was young on his accession and ruled long as king over all land 
from Kalinga downwards (a.d. 107(X-3118). Being a ChSlukya in 
whose kingdom Jainism had not died out, it is quite likely that the 
young king had a leaning towards Jainism, or the Jains of Chola 
tried their luck with him. 

It is stated by Sekkilar that his king was Nirrucholan and the 
Madras epigraphist says that Kulottunga I is called Nlrruchola in 
some inscriptions.* Besides, in the reign of one Kulottunga, 
Sekkilan Parantaka Devan alias Karikala Ch51a Pallavarayan of 
Kunrathur in Kulottunga Sola Valanadu, and Sekkilan Palavariyan 
Kalappalarayan of the same place make gifts to the temples of 
Kadaiyur and Kalappal.® The epigraphist says that they were the 
Sekkilar brothers of the Periyapuranam but it is doubtful if the king 
referred to is KulSttunga I or II. The title Karikala Sola Pallavan 
will be appropriate only in the reign of Kulottunga I, for the 
KalingattiiparanP calls him KarikMa and attributes to him the same 
greatness so deservedly won by the old Karikala. But, the Periya- 
puranam gives Sekkilar the title of Uttaraa Chola Pallavan and his 
brother the title of Tondaman Palavaraiyan. The Kadaiyur and 
Kalappal inscriptions place it beyond doubt that the Sekkilar 
brothers lived m the time of a Kulottunga. Another curious fact 
which makes us identify Sekkilar’s king with Kulottunga I is that 
the latter’s son Vikrama Chola refers to the story of Manuchola* 
which is not sketched by Nambi and must be fresh in the memory 
of Vikrama on account of the recent publication of Sekkilar’s book. 
But this is a small evidence. The persecutor of Ramanuja,® 
Kulottunga grew to be a staunch Saiva. So it is likely that the 
Periyapiiramm of his minister roused to some extent the latent 
Chola Saiva zeal. 

But there are some objections to the above reference. The non- 
reference to the Kalinga expedition by Sekkilar is easily explained. 
He was writing a purely religious work. Or, the Purana was com- 
posed before the great event. But how can we explain away the 
fact that nowhere in his inscriptions Kulottunga I calls himself 
Anapaya ?® The Kalingailiiparani is silent on this point and does 
not even mention the gold plating of Tillai done by so many 
Cholas including Sekkilar’s contemi^rary. His inscriptions too do 
not speak.,of any sacred act of that natu^ • 

, Aninscription beginning with'/^<v»iww7< at Tiruvarur 

~ « ' . " 

' Pertya., j 11 ; M.E.R., 191^, p’ 67 ; Ids. No. 312 of 1901. 

® Ep. Jnd., vo\. xvin, p, 68 The latter name occurs in 44S of 3912, Kottur, 
The inscription is dated m the second year of KulSttnnga.Chdla, Tnbhiivana 
ChaViravaTthi But the division where Kunrathur Nadu was, could not have 
been called Kulottunga Cbdla Vala Nadu so early a< the second year of 
Kulotfunga 1. So the Inscription belongs to the second of that name. 

* Stanjas 260 and 583. He is called Kankala m Inscriptions , see T.A.G. 
Rao, The Alwars (Madras University). 

* S.I./., vol. ii. No 38. 

* This and the destmction of the Vishnu temple at Tillal are attributed 

by some to Kulottunga II whom they identify with KrimtkdntA ; see 
T.A. Gopiuatha Rao, The A/zears, exid Ind. Ani , vol xxsviit, p 129 for 
Knmikanta. ’ 

« 1912, p 67. ’• • 
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mentions Kulottunga and Anapaya as the names of one king.-* 
This beginning is different from that in the .inscriptions of Kulot- 
tunga I. So it has been concluded that the king Anapaya was 
Kulottunga II. So also the Kalathur and Anakka inscriptions. ^ The 
former mentions Anapaya, the Tondaman chief as the royal secre- 
tary, while the latter mentions king Anapaya Kulottunga Tirunir- 
ruchola and the same royal secretary. Another inscription^ of 
Kulottunga II calls him Nirruchola. It also begins with Poomanmi 
Padiimam. He is referred to in an Ula as having gold plated 
Tillai.4 


CHAPTER VI.-THE NORTHERN BRAHMANS 

In the Agamaic Saiva works, ^ it is said that Saivas flourished 
first in Manthrakali on the Godavari. There were four mutts of 
which one was the Amardhaka Mata. Rajendra® on his return from 
the Ganges brought some of the Saivas and settled them in his 
kingdom. One of them was Isana Siva Pandita who built a Siva 
temple at Kurampandal. Even before Rajendra, some of the Chola 
kings seem to have brought and settled Northern Brahmans. 
Rajaraja appointed Sarva Siva Pandita Sivachari as priest of the 
Tanjore temple and his disciples for ever of Arya, Madhya and 
Gauda to succeed him. Some of them seem to have been Raja- 
giincs. Probably descended from one of the immigrants was 
Umapathi Deva mentioned in a twelfth century incription as 
native of Dakshina Lata in Gauda and priest of the temple of 
Arpakkam near Kanchi.^ These Saiva Brahmans gave an impetus 
to the sectarian movement which was finding expression and 
encouragement in the Saiva mutts.® Thus Agaviaic works came to 
be written in the south by Agora Sivachari {Saka 1080), Trilochana 
Sivachari, Vamadeva Sivachari and others.® These works led on 
to the works of the Saiva Siddhantins of whom Umapathi was the 
last {Saka 1235).^® 

The persecution of Ramanuja was not due to the intolerance of 
the Saiva Chola as the latter did not persecute all Vaishnavas. But, 
probably the individual persecution was due to the work of Rama- 
nuja in the direction of extending the fold of Vaishnavism which 
proved prejudicial to the. ..other religion. Both religions had 
degenerated into sectarian pdths and the Ochu^yas of both instead of 
bridging the gulf widened it by unseemly controversies about the 
greatness of the two Gods and about the temples which contained 
them. 

^ M.E.R., 269 of 1901 ; vol. ii. p. 153. 

2 Ibid., 1912, p. 67, 

^ Ibid., 1913, p. 107 ; No. 196 of 1901. His king is called Nirruchola by 
Sekkilar. 

* Kulottunga Cholan Ula, M.E.R., 1913, p. 106. 

* T.A. Gopinatha Rao, ante., vol. ii, ch. i, p. 4. 

° Ibid., S.I.I., vol. ii. No. 9. 

’ S IJ., vol. ii, Part II, p. 153 ; M.E.R., No. 40 of 1906. 

8 M.E.R., No^ 20 of 1899. 

° T. A. Gopinatha Rao, ante., vol. ii, ch. i, pp. 4-9. 
lo Saiva Siddhanta Varaldru (Tamil) by Anavartanayakain Pillai, 
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Of the Northern Saiva Matas, the Golaki Maia spread in the 
Tamil country with innumerable branches.^ Visvesvara of that 
Mata was the contemporary of Kulottunga III. Branches of this 
powerful Mata occur in thirteenth century inscriptions, Its influence 
came to be very great over thenon-Brahman castes like the Vaniyas. 
These mutts did a good deal for safeguarding and spreading the 
Saiva religion. 


CHAPTER Vil.— THE MUTTS 

The mutts of the Saivas, mentioned by Sekkilar® as having 
existed as early as the age of Sambandhar, probably grew in 
imitation of the Buddhist and Jain mutts. From the time of the 
later Cholas, they spring into existence in large numbers preserving 
and patronising Saiva literature, promoting Saiva religion and 
works and otherwise safeguarding the Saiva interests. The 
feeding of Sivayogis devotees who did as much work as the Bud- 
dhist monks for spreading their religion was provided for by the 
kings. 

Inscriptions reveal tousa Rajendra Chol&Mata and a Kulottunga 
Chola Mata at Orriyur.^ Quite a large number of them come into 
view from Rajaraja III and Rajendra IIl.^ These came to be 
permanent organizations with plenty of properties. Their influence 
was sectarian. All of them were non>Brahman and great strong* 
holds and propagandist agencies of Saivism among the masses. 
They served educational and poor-law purposes also. Devotion to 
Siva was required by these agencies and Sastraic Karma was not 
heeded.* 


CONCLUSION 

It only remains for the author to thank the Madras University 
tor having passed and published this humble work. The author is 
highly grateful to the various Savants who have been quoted in the 
foregoing pages and whose researches have earned for them a 
deathless reputation. His thanks are also due to Mr. V. Narayana 
Iyer, m.a., m.l., Advocate, for having helped in the correction of 
the first proofs. 


* 1924, pp. 114 and US. 

* Pgriya., i, pp. 595, 644 ; ii, p- 259. 

=* tt/.B.R., 1913, p. 105 ; 1925, p. 83. 

* Stone lus. Nos. 49, 156, ISS of 1911 speak of tnalas at Tiruvidamarudhur, 
Muniyur and Shiyali. See also Arch. Strrv. of India Rep,-, 19(j8-9, p. 125. 

» M.E.R., 1909, pp. 103-105. 
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BY 

S. S. SURVANARAYANA Sa&tri, M.A., (Madras), n.sc. (Oxon), 
Barrisler-^i-I^w, Reader in Indian Phthiophy, 
i/7nt'crtity of Madras. 

1. The ^aiva Siddhanta system claims that its title bears a 
yoea-rTidhi significance,* that it not merely happens to be called 
the hnal position, but is veritably the final position, nil other 
systems being so many preliminary steps to this goal. The 
revelations o{ others such as Brahma, Vijnu, etc., onl> serve to 
keep the soul in bondage, for the categories they teach arc of 
limited extent and fall short of the path of release. The knowledge 
taught in these docs not extend up to ^tvn>tattva or Laya'^ivn, 
union with which alone constitutes release. The other Sastras 
leach only the iwenly-five principles from Uic gross elements up 
to purusa and no higher status than that of punisa can be gained 
through their knowledge. Hence, it is said, ' (he Siddlunta alone 
is the final position, all other Agamas (revelations) being pritna 
facie views \ ^iva is the only auspicious being(since He reveals the 
Siddhanta), all others being inauspicious.’* The superiority of 
the Siddhanta is thus established through Its consideration of 
categories not known to other systems. The Saihkhya, for in* 
stance, recognizes only twcnly-four categories (or twenty-five 
including the puru^a); the Yoga recognizes practically the same 
number, though it postulates the Lord in addition to them. The 
Pancaratra and other Agamas, it is contended, * do not recognize 
any more, while the Siddhanta alone explains al! the thirty-six 
categories, by the full knowledge of which, one may nllnin union 
with 6iva, i.e., final release.'* The test of inclusivencss is thus 
applied, what is less inclusive being so far dismissed as less 

* Cp. SSP., p. 6. 

* PA, vv. 907, 908, PB, p 557 ; c. p aho RTS, w. 10-12 

® PA, V. 912, PB, p. 500 

* The thlrtj^slx catcRories cf the Siddhuata are—The five SlvataUvas com- 

prising, S’va, Sakti, Sa(Ia<hA, Bvara and fsuddhavjdjii, the sevea Vidju- 
tattvas comprising Kala, Knla, Nlynti, KSga, Vid>n, Puruvannd Prakfti, and 
the twrenty-foitr Alma-tattvas comprising Gunas, Budtlhi, Ahariikara, Manas, the 
five other organs of cognition, the five organs of action, the five subtle elements 
and the five gross elements The Safivkhya recognizes In addition to Purusa, 
only the twenty-four Atroa-tattvas, Identifying, however, the Guna-tattva with 
Prakrti. 7 f ^ 
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valuable and less true. It is not, however, dismissed as untrue. 
Even the Carvaka system has a measure of truth in so far as it 
recognizes at least the four elements.^ What has -been declared by 
him who knows more cannot be contradicted by the words of one 
who knows less. It is possible, thus, to set out a scale of truth 
beginning with the sciences formulated by human beings and 
ending with the Sivagamas. Bach higher ^astra is uncontradicted 
by the lower, each lower one is superseded by the next higher. 

2. Two minor difficulties have to be faced. It is said that ^iva 
is the author of all the different Sastras, eighteen in number 
(astadas’anam vidyanmn bhinnavartmanam). How then can some be 
of superior and others of inferior truth-value ? The reply is that in 
the case of all other knowledge except that of the Sivagamas, ^iva 
has had the co-operation of other agents such as Brahma, Visnu, 
etc. The Hiranyagarbha Agama was thus produced by Siva, no 
doubt, but with the co-operation of Brahma ; so too, Visnu co- 
operated in the revelation known as the Pancaratra Agama, The 
defects of these branches of knowledge are to be traced to the 
variable co-operating factor in each case,^ and not to Siva, who is 
the .common factor. 

3. Such an easy escape is not possible, however, in the case of 
'the contradiction alleged to exist between the Vedas and the 
Sivagamas ; for both are revealed by 6iva Himself. But the 
difficulty is in part imaginary, since the Vedas do not require to be 
corrected, but only S7ippleinented in the light of- the Sivagamas. That 
the Vedic texts require supplementation from among themselves is 
abundantly clear from the viyadadhikarana ^ of the Vedanta 

, Svtras, where it is shown that the ether is included in creation, 
though it is not so mentioned in certain texts. Similar supple- 
mentation from the Sivagamas is certainly admissible, since, as 
revealed by Siva, they possess at least as much authority as the 
Vedas. 

4. It will have been noticed that the Siddhanta conceives of 
Truth as a systematic whole. Which falls short of perfection in the 
measure in which it fails to be all-inclusive, but is yet realizable in 
varying degrees, according to the spiritual grade of the person in 
whom it is manifested. We are here at some distance from the 
stage of looking to correspondence with an external reality as the 
test of truth. Inclusiveness, however, is not the only test or aspect 
of system ; and in so far as the other aspect of harmony is not 
sufficiently emphasized, one may feel that the Siddhanta has fallen 

^ PB, p. 563. = BJB SgY, p. 17 ; PB, p. 561. 

3 FB, II, 3, 1. 
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short of the highest conception of truth. This failure is reflected 
in the harping on the number of categoiie,s in the Siddhanta as com* 
pared with other systems. It is quite conceivable that another 
system with far fewer categories may help ns to a more harmoni- 
ous but none the less comprehensive understanding of the universe. 
The number of categories propounded by a system does not of 
itself guarantee that it is the absolutely necessary minimum or that 
even therewith a harmonious view of the universe is possible. It 
is not possible to say that the Siddhantio has neglected the aspect 
of harmony, since that necessarily forms part of any intelligible 
conception of inclusiveness ; but he does not appear to have placed 
that in the foreground of bis critical consciousness as much as he 
ought to have. 

5. Yet another feature of the Siddhanlin’s conception of system 
deserves to be noticed. The lower, he rightly holds, is transcended 
in the higher ; but he actually says, not that it is transcended in, but 
that it is contradicted by, the higher(adho’dho badhyam urdhvatah) 
Contradiction ordinarily implies that what is contradicted has no 
element of truth at all. How, then, can it be said that even the 
Carvaka system is true to the extent of .the four elements that it 
recognizes? The difficulty is illusory, replies the Siddhantin. In 
respect of statements of what tr, such as the number of categories, 
the cause of the universe, etc., the lower is contradicted, in so fai as 
it comes into conflict with the higher; for, option is not possible m 
the case of the existent. But in the case of what is to be done, 
where there is a definitive option, such that the adoption of one 
course bars the other or others, as in the performance of a ritual 
before or after sunrise, there is no contradiction of the lower by 
the higher.^ And it follows without saying that the authority of 
the lower is never affected in the case of the purely optional acts. 
It would thus appeal that the authority of lower systems is confined 
to their injunctions and prohibitions and does not extend to their 
statements of fact — physical or metaphysical. Now, though in the 
light of higher knowledge these statements may not be true, yet 
there is no denying the fact that, as applying to what was known at 
that stage, they were true. The Ptolemaic hypothesis was true, not 
absolutely, but as applied to the facts then known about the 
.universe. The hypothesis, however modified, failed to square with 
the facts increasingly known, and hence came to be found untrue ; 
it was. transcended by the Copermcau hypothesis. In the same 
manner may the Samkhya, whose theorising is confined to twenty- 
four categories, be transcended by the Siddhanta whose scope is 

'IPB, p. 563, SJBSgY, p. 18, 

15 
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wider. But the transcendence does not mean the denial of any 
element of truth to the Samkhya except in respect of the injunctive 
and prohibitory statements. That a wholesale denial is not meant 
is apparent from the oft-repeated statement that each system is 
authoritative to the appropriate subject (adhikarin), a statement 
which is wholly ’implausible, if all truth is denied to lower systems 
in respect of statements of fact (vastvamse). It would appear that 
the Siddhantin’s talk of contradiction (badhya) has stood in the way 
of his realizing the issue clearly ; for, while transcendence would 
not seem to be inconsistent with conservation in a certain measure, 
contradiction would seem to be so inconsistent. It may be this 
W'ant of clearness that leads to the di''tinction between statements 
as to what is and statements as to what is to be done. But What is 
more probable, however, is that the distinction serves to mark off 
the province where the lower systems are valid for all time, even 
where they come into conflict with the higher, from that wherein 
such conflict necessarily leads to the lower being discarded. 

6. Another point worthy of note is that for the Siddhantin, 
the Vedas are authoritative because they have been revealed by 
Siva, not, as the Mimamsaka contends, because they are eternal 
and unoriginated. This is in conformity with his more general 
doctrine that, in respect of its origin, truth is not- self-evident but 
has to be otherwise guaranteed (utpattau paratastvam). 

7. We may now look a little more closely at the Siddhantin’s 
criterion of truth. He does not .define pramana (means of know- 
ledge) as that which brings about prama (knowledge), since he 
holds that to be too wide, including the sense-organs and such 
accessories as the light of a lamp, etc. According to him, what is 
an object of knowledge cannot itself be an instrument of know- 
ledge (yanmej’'am na hi tanmanam)^, and the sense-organs', etc., are 
objects of knowledge. Pramana, therefore, is that intelligence- 
energy which is free from doubt, error or memory (samsayadi 
vinirmukta cit-saktir manam ucyate)^. It* is directed outwards, 
not to the knower himself^. The nature of doubt, error etc., will 
be noticed in a further article. It will be sufficient for our purpose 
here to state briefly that doubt is the apprehension of different 
conflicting attributes in one subject, and that error is the cognition of 
a content in relation to that which does not possess that content. 
Memory, of course, relates to what has been experienced and is 
not a means of present knowledge. 

8. The expression Cit-sakti usually denotes knowledge rather 

* PA. V. 852, cp. also SSP, p. 8. ® PA, v. 845. 

^PA,v.8iB', PB,^.S2l. 
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than the means of knowledge. If Cit-sakti iij itself the instrument, 
what is the name for that which results from the exercise of the 
instrument ? The answer is^that Cit>sakti is both instrument and 
result, that it has two aspects, as inseparably connected with the self 
and as turned towards external objects. In the former aspect, it is the 
result and in the latter aspect the instrument. It is not therefore in- 
appropriate to speak of Cit-sakli as the instrument of knowledge. * 

9. It may be thought, however, that the appellation pramana 
can at best apply only to the conative (kriya) aspect of Cit-sakti, 
not to its cognitive (juana) aspect, since the former alone would 
appear to function as an instrument. But the jnana aspect too fulfils 
a function m the acquisition of knowledge. The conative energy 
removes the hindrance to the object becoming known, while the 
cognitive energy endows it with the capacity which is favour- 
able to its manifestation in knowledge (bhavi vyapara anukula 
yogyata}. Cit-sakti functioning free from doubt, error or remem- 
brance, in both its cognitive and conative aspects, gives us truth.® 

10. * So far, however, we have only a negative definition. 
Umapati, the commentator on the Pau^kara Agama®, tries to give 
us a more positive conception of the nature of truth and to this^end 
examines several current and possible modes of viewing it. That 
intelligence-energy (Cit-sakti) is a pramapa which is associated 
with intellectual activity (buddhi vrtti,) of the nature of true* 
experience (yathartha anubhuti). Wherein lies the tiuth the 
intellectual activity ^ It is manifestly not resemblance that 
constitutes truth; for, between the intellectual activity’, and its 
object* that lies outside, iheie can never be complete resemblance ; ■ 
some degree of it is present even in error, and truth cannot 

' SSF.p.8. 

^ SSP, p. 8. A further difficulty m recognizing Cit ?akti as 
pramana IS the acceptance of a plurality of pramanas even by the Siddhan^n 
(three, according to some, four according to others). The reconciliation 6f 
• unity with plurality is effected thus Intelligence-energy which is perfect is 
begmnioglessly veiled by the impurity known as Nihara (a synonym of Anava). 
This impurity becomes npe for removal m different degrees at differeht 
times. The manner m which knowledge results vanes with the modes of 
activity of the internal organ, which vary according to the degree of maturity 
of mala, and hence we have the different modes in which knowledge comes, to 
us, though all the modes are fundamentally identical with Cit-Sakti. In the 
proportion in which mat* is ripe, knowledge is directed away from the world 
to the path of nivrtti and becomes increasingly free from doubt, error and 
'remembrance iseeSSP.p 17. . 

» It IS not certain if this comroentalor is identical with the fourth of the 
Tamil santdna dcdryas. Hultzsch 18) considers the identity 

probable. The editor of the Pau^kara Shasya definitely identifies the two 
Umapatis. Schoraerus too follows tradition and makes this identification 
{DCS., p. 23). But curiously enough, the commentator quotes froni the 
N-^dydinrta (see PS, p. 519) a Madbva work beheved to belong to the 16th 
century Further investigation is undoubtedly called for before the ideptifi- 
cation is accepted. ' - ' 
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be distinguished from- error unless it is possible to define the precise 
degree of resemblance that constitutes truth. 

11. Nor can truth consist in the attribution of that characteristic 
which is not the correlate of the non-existence of the substantive 
(vise^ya) element in knowledge. For, the pot and the place where 
it is are in the relation of mutual exclusion (anyonyabhava) and 
when we cognise the pot as present at a particular place, the 
predicate does happen to be the correlate of a particular variety of 
the non-existence (viz., anyonyabhava) of the pot ; thus, even a true 
cognition is excluded by the proposed definition.^ 

12. If we try to restrict the non-existence (abhava) spoken of 
in the above definition to cases of absolute non-existence (atyanta- 
bhava), we are still not free from difificulties. Cherries’ are red ; 
hence redness is not a correlate of absolute non-existence. The 
predication of redness would none the less be false in the case 
of an unripe cherry.- This definition, therefore, becomes too 
wide. 

13. Our failure may lead us to exclude the correlate of all 
kinds of abhava except anyonyabhava, for the non-exclusion of 
which we saw sufficient rehson above. But our difficulties persist 
Thus, to return to the cherries, it would be false to predicate the 
redness even of the ripe ones, since redness is a correlate of prior 
non-existence (pragabhaya). Again, in a case of joint cognition, 
say of the pot and the cloth, each is the correlate of the absence of 
the other (ghata is patabhava-pratiyogi and vice versa ) ; hence the 
cognition of the pot and of the cloth should by turns be false, each 
being in turn the correlate of the non-existence of the other ; but as 
a matter of fact they are both cognised together as true. Further, 
on such a view, knowledge of conjunction would be impossible ; 
for, whatever is conjoined (in the relation of samyoga) is so through 
a part of itself ; the samyoga pertaining to that part would be (as 
regards' the rest of the whole) the correlate of non-existence ; hence, 
we could never truly say that any entity whatever is in the relation 
of samyoga to another. 

14. We may now turn to another possible criterion — the invari- 
able concomitance of the object and the judgment. This may mean 
that the judgment is not made either where the object is absent or 
where there is not some relation to the object. Neither possibility 
is of any help, for, the object can never be in the intellect which 
judges, while if some relation to the object be all that is needed, 
that is Present in every case, even in doubt and error. On the 

* «. 

1 PB, p. 511. 

2 Cp. the Irish bull ' blackberries are red when they are green. 
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former alternative, no truth would l^e possible , on the latter, every 
judgment would be true 

15 May we not say simply that the characten7ation of an 
object by the attributes pertaining thereto constitutes truth (vi^esya 
vrtti dharma prakatakatvam) ^ No> for it is not characteristic of 
tiuth alone, as distinguished from error. A person sees a heap of 
led beads along with a fire and takes them both to be fire In this 
case, the assertion is of an attribute present in the object , but yet 
the total cognition is false Again, there may be cognition of both 
the beads and the fire, but the fire may be taken for the beads and 
vice versa In this case too the predication is based on attributes 
clearly present in the whole taken as the object yet the detailed 
cognition IS erroneous 

16 If now, m despair, we turn to a negative definition, we 
may say that truth consists in not being related to an object that is 
not the substrate of the characteristic affirm’ed But the definition 
excludes joint cognition(samuhalambhanapiatyaya) like tl at of the 
pot and the cloth in which each of the object* is certainly not the 
substrate of the characteristics affirmed of the other 

17 Nor may we say that truth lies^n the affirmation of a parti- 
cular characteristic where there is an object with the corresponding 
attribute The object pot has the property of being a Pot (gbatatva;, 
on the strength of this we cannot say that Pot is poUness or that the 
pot IS in pot^ncss, though neither of these would be excluded by the 
attempted definition, since the characterization of potness or i« 
Pot ness, corresponds to the attribute pot ness possessed by the 
object Again, we know that pot ness exists in pots , but such an 
assertion would not be true according to the definition, since pots 
are not attributes of Pot ness, and the latter cannot be spoken of as 
possessing pots 

18. The difficulties thus encountered are avoided by the 
Siddhantin who mentions the following conditions as essential to a 
true predication (1) It should not be limited b> aqualitj which is 
its own contrary This is the most fundamental condition A 
monkey may be sitting on a tree , it would be true to say that the 
tree is qualified by the presence of the monkey If, however, the 
assertion were to the effect that the bise of the tree is qualified by 
the presence of the monkey, it would be false, since it is limited by 
Its contrary attribute — presence at the top of the tree and not at the 
base The assertion, in other words, must not come into conflict 
with what is established and thus be contradicted (2) The predi 
cation must be of a subject which is in some definite relation to the 
attribute predicated By substituting the words *be in some 
definite relation to the attribute * for « possess the attribute the 
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Siddhantin hopes to escape the difficulties he pointed out in the 
case of poi-ness and the pot. It was said that, on that definition, 
pot-noss would not be cogfnised since it does not possess the pot as 
an attribute. On the present view, pot-ness and pot ar.e no longer 
considered as visesana and visesya, but as two relata generally. 
(3) The relation predicated should correspond to that in -which 
subject and attribute are. Thus, a crystal looks red, because 
redness is inherent not in the crystal, but in whut is associated with 
the crystal. The relation between the two is not samavayi 
sambandha, but sva samavayi samyoga (conjunction with that in 
which the property is inherent). It is essential that what is 
predicated should be the specific mode in which the subject and 
attribute are related, not any other kind of relation, as otherwi^se, 
the predication cannot be true. (4) The predication must be made 
as qualifying the particular subject, which stands in the described 
relation to the attribute or attributes. This specification prevents 
the possibility of error already noticed, where several objects are 
cognised together, e.g., fire and a heap of red beads. Where fieri- 
ness is predicated of the fire and not of the beads, there is no error. 
Hence, the predication must be made of the particular subject which 
stands in the relation specified to the attributes in question, not of 
another subject (e.g., the beads), which does not stand in that 
relation.^ 

19. If now we look at the net result of the Siddhantin's labours, 
\ye find that we have only one definite test offered us, i.e., absence 
of contradiction. The other elements mentioned ^ are of interest 
mainly as showing the Siddhantin’s capacity to get out of difficul- 
ties largely of his own creation, as in the difficulties about 
samuhmalabhana pratyaya. The difference between him and the 
Naiyayika seems to be more terminological than conceptual, the 
Sjddhantin aiming at and probably arriving at a more piecise 
definition in terms than the Naiyayika. But the main difficulty 
as to correspondence seems still to persist. This is a difficulty 
\Yhich the Naiyayika does not get over.^, And the Siddhanta 
doctrine apparently takes us to the same cul-de-sac.-. A predication 
is true if it is made of a subject which is in relation to the 
attributes in question in the manner in which the predication is 
.made. But how are we to know whether the relation between sub- 
ject and attribute is actual or whether the manner of the predication 
is also the manner in which the relation obtains ? A thorough-going 

^ For the criticism of the other definitions of yatbarthatva ^see P^B, p.Sll ; 
the Siddhantin’s definition and its justification are found on p. 512 or the same 
work. • '' 1 ’ ’ 

® See LLtB-y p. ^ ^ 
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doctrine of Truth as a system can offer nothing but cohefence as a 
test-; and if that is the test, the requirements about manner of rela- 
tion etc., are but details in the application of that test. We are not, 
ho\Yever, certain that the Siddhanla holds to the coherence-notion in 
such a thorough-going fashion. What has been said earlier about 
Truth revealing itself in various degrees in various grades, and the 
rejection of the correspondence-theory in the sense of resemblance 
would certainly seem to favour the view that the ’Siddhantin holds 
the coherencc-view. But the stress laid on such details as corres- 
pondence in the manner of relation and so on, the use of Nyaya 
terminology, though with nn attempt at greater precision, the 
absence of explicit reference to coherence as the test, the fact that 
the Siddhantin is not an idealist like the Advaitin, all thc»c would 
indicate that he holds fast to a form of the correspondence-notion 
though with modifications. In his desire to demonstrate that his 
system is verily the final synthesis, he would appear to have juxta- 
posed this correspondence-doctrine with the doctrine of Tcutlr as a 
system, though it is certainly questionable if such ju.xtaposition cati 
claim to be a synthesis at all. 

20. The truth of a cognition is self-evident, and has not 
to be made manifest otherwise than by the reflective cognition 
based on itself (anuvyavasaya jri.lna). Here, again, the Siddhantin 
parts company with the Naiyaylka, though he agrees with the latter 
in postulating a reflective cognition consequent on the conscious- 
ness of the object, e.g,, a judgment, * I know this to be silver.* 
This reflective cognition of itself reveals the truth of the cognition 
of silver; it is not necessary to cstablisli that truth, in any such 
manner as that indicated by the Naiyayika, e.g., as the conclusion 
of an inference based on successful practical activity. 

21. Certain essential features of sclf-cvulence have to be noted. 
It is revealed by (1) all succeeding instances of (2) normal percep- 
tion of (.I) that of which the true predication is made tlhe substrate 
of pramatva), (4) so long as there is no contradiction of the cogni- 
tion whose truth is in question. Molhcr-of-pcarl may look like 
silver and be judged to be silver. This cognition is true and its 
truth is self-evident until the cognition is contradicted by further 
experience. The cognition of the mother-of-pearl as silver can be 
appiehended as tnieonly until such contradiction takes place, and 
not afterwards. To indicate this is the object of qualification (4), 
which mentions a time-limit. It is also obvious that if reflective 
cognition is to reveal truth, it must be of that to which the original 
cognition relates — the substmte of pramatva. A judgment like ‘ I 
know this to be a cloth ' can be of no help in revealing the truth 
of the cognition ‘This is a pot.’ Henc^ qualification (3) is put in, 
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22. Even according to the Naiyayikas, the truth of the original 
cognition is grasped in some instances of subsequent cognition, 
i, e.^ those \Ndiich succeeded the inference based on successful 
practical activity. To distinguish that position from the Siddhanta, 
it is made out that self-evidence consists in being the object of all 
subsequent perception. 

23. The qualification ‘ normal (laukika) perception’, again, 
serves to distinguish this view from that of the Nyaya school. 
According to the latter, the class pramatva (truth) would be appre- 
hended by alaukika (transcendental) perception. It is not such a 
cognition of truth that is understood by the Siddhantin, as for him 
the apprehension of the class pramatva is of little help in revealing 
how a particular cognition is valid.’ 

24. That the reflective cognition reveals the truth of the original 
cognition follows from a consideration of the constituents of the 
former. The extent of the two cognitions is the same. When the 
reflective cognition arises, it involves the understanding not merely 
of the subject and the attribute involved in the original cognition 
but also of the relation of those two; otherwise, the qualification 
‘ being silver ’ could not appear as characterising the ‘ this ’ before 
me, in the judgment ‘ I know this to be silver ’ ; for, the characteristic 
is verily of the form of the correlate of a relation that is manifested. 
The manifestation of the relation constitutes self-evidence. To the 
objection that the relationship is apprehended not of itself ,but only 
as the object of another cognition(the anuvyavasaya), the Siddhantin 
replies that his position is no worse than that of his adversary 
according to whom the truth of a present cognition is grasped only 
through an inference which is other than the cognition. In any 
case, the truth so apprehended relates to the original, not to the 
subsequent cognition, and that is all that matters. 

25. A more serious difficulty, however, relates to the possibility 
of doubt.2 The moment an object is apprehended, anuvyavasaya 
steps in and manifests the truth of the apprehension. Where then 
is the possibility of a doubt as to its truth? And yet such doubt is 
a fact of experience. If it be said that there is no such apprehension 
of the object, that there is not even vyavasaya jnana, then too 
doubt seems to be ruled out ; for, when the substrate of the doubt is 
not given, there can be no doubt. The only way to explain doubt 
would, therefore, seem to be to accept that with the cognition of the 

* object its truth is not apprehended as well ; but this is to give up 
the doctrine of self-evidence. 


1 PB, pp. 512-513 ; SJBSgY, p. 18. 


“ 3ee ILA, p. 47. 
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26, To this objection, the Siddhaatin replies that doubt is due 
to a suspicion of defect in the origination of our krfowledge. If 
this were not the way in which doubt arises, then it would not be 
possible for us to suspect (as we do) if our cognition is not faulty, 
even where we do perceive silver to be silver ; for, the original 
cognition of silver would, according to our objector, obstruct doubt. 
The doubt in either case must be admitted, then, to be based not 
on the cognition but on the possibility of that cognition having 
resulted from defective sources. The Naiyayika may attempt to 
avoid this conclusion and yet show how a doubt as to non-validity 
of the cognition is possible. He may say that the original cogni- 
tion (of silver) passes away before the doubt as to non-validity arises 
and that, therefore, the former does not preclude the latter. But 
this does not help, since, according to the Naiyayika, not merely 
this cognition but everything perishes in its third moment’; hence 
of everything there should be doubt, which is not the case. 
Further, if the suspicion of defective causation be not the cause of 
doubt, doubt should be equally possible in the case of what is 
near as in that of what is far away. 

27. Again, the Siddhantin does not admit that the cognition of 
the object is the ground of the doubt. The opponent may, however, 
urge some argument like the following : where several trees are 
seen by the way-side to be in the field of vision, some only are 
questioned about j this is not explicable except on the ground that 
doubt arises only about the trees which are cognized. But this 
kind of argument leads nowhere, for the counter-question suggests 
itself, ‘ When many trees are in the field of attention, hosv does it 

that 'iwly ahwit tt^va there U cognitior!. s-’ich. as 

leads to further questioning ? ' If it be said that these trees have 
some special features because of which they alone are known and 
not the others, would it not be simpler to trace the doubt also to 
those features ? True, these features vary m each case, while 
doubt seems to be common to all of them. 5fet, since these 
features are ascertained to exist and to function, it would be simpler 
and more justifiable to trace the doubt to them than to Cognition of 
the object whose existence and functioning have to be postulated. 
Nor can you maintain that one function — the occasioning of cogni- 
tion — having been assigned to the distinctive features, no other 
function such as the occasioning of doubt may be further assigned 
to them ; for, the cognition so caused may be one infected with 
doubt ; and there is no warrant to maintain that only such cognition 
as is free from doubt is brought about by the distinctive features of 
the object ; to insist on adding the qualification ‘ free from doubt ’ 
would be to infringe the law of parsimony. The distinctive 
16 
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character of the object may, therefore, be held to be the cause both 
of the cogniti n and of the doubt. 

28. It may now be said that once doubt is caused, in whatever 
way, it is bound to enter into the reflective cognition (anuvyavasaya). 
The latter will not any longer be in a position to reveal the vali- 
dity of the original cognition. One may try to wriggle out of this 
by saying that the ^doubt is /V ihc validity and that in doubting, 
therefore, validity is already given. Such an answer is obviously 
inapplicable to the doubt as to the absence of non-validity. The 
truth is, the Siddhantin concedes the force of the objection, since 
his doctrine is not affected thereby. He does not seek to maintain 
that reflective cognition reveals truth for all time, but only so long 
as the original cognition is not contradicted. The implication of 
this clause may be made clear by stating that truth is not manifest- 
ed subsequent to the apprehension of the absence of relation 
between the object and the attribute (tadvattvabhava upasthiti). 
Doubt has for its object the absence of the relation between the 
object and the attribute (tadvattvabhava) and hence arises subse- 
quently to the apprehension of that absence. That, at this stage, 
truth is not revealed by anuvyavasaya is admitted by the Siddhan- 
tin.’ 

29; The view of the Naiyayika that truth is not self-evident in 
the cognition but has to be made known by other means, does not 
stand to reason. It is maintained by him that the truth of a cogni- 
tion, say of water, is inferred from successful practical activity, our 
ability to use it for drinking, etc. But inference requires a major 
premise, a statement of concomitance between the major term (i.e., 
truth) and the middle term (i.e., any instance of successful practical 
activity) ; this concomitance must be based on instances of the co- 
presence and co-absence of the major term with the middle term ; 
in the absence of the concomitance and the illustrative instances, 
no inference can be made as to the present cognition being true. 
Now, in the very first instance of cognition, how could .there have 
been any inference, involving the use of the major term ‘ truth 
(pramatva) ’ which is ex-hypothesi not previously known ? We are 
thus forced to the conclusion that knowledge is not possible at all 
unless we admit that at least in the initial stage truth is self- . 
evident. If this much is admitted, the fact that truth is apprehended 
by other means also cannot take away from its essentially self- 
evident character. The opponent may imagine that at least a 
negative inference about the absence of error (or non-validity) is 
possible in the first instance of cognition ; this might be possible, i 


On the discussion of doubt, see 513, $14, 
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non-validtty were self evident , but that is not so, in the view of 
either the objector or the Siddhantia, apramanya being always 
parato grahya Further, the absence of non validity does not 
necessarily lead to the inference that the conclusion is true , it only 
establishes a distinction from what is other than true , if it be taken 
as an instance of double negation, then the first negation wonld pre- 
suppose a knowledge of what is negated that is, of truth {and with 
this we are landed in our original difficulty) , if it be taken as a 
concept applicable to what does not come within knowledge at all, 
and hence cannot be characterized either as valid or non-valid, 
then from the denial of non validity, no cbnclusion can be drawn as 
to truth * 

30 Nor IS It possible to say that the relation of the object to 
the attribute (tadvaltva) being known through a different source of 
knowledge (say, the statement of some one else), this may lead up 
to the apprehension of truth as the major term in the suggested 
inference, for, this other means of knowledge has no claims 
superior to toose of the original cognition (vyavasaya jilana) in 
apprehending tadvattva, and reflective cognition supervening 
thereon may well manifest its truth, without the intervention of any 
inferential process,* 

31 Further, the inference guaranteeing truth has to proceed 
with the help of a middle term Thus the conclusion * there is fire 
in the hearth ’ is true, because, whatever burns is fire and this thing 
in the hearth does burn But how do we know m the first instance 
that burning is the property ot fire ? If through observation, what 
reveals the truth of it ^ It another inference be needed, we are on 
our old round The only way out v/ould seem to be the acceptance 
oi the se"ii evidence oi truth ^ 

32 With this, however, we are far from admitting that every 
cognition IS true or ihat there is nothing to differentiate true 
cognitions from erroneous ones m respect of their origination The 
causes of cognition as such do not guarantee its truth, certain 
further ac’essories being required m the origination of a true 
cognition It would follow from this that the quality of being truly 
known (pramatva) can be present only m what is effected There 

• PB, p 515 

* The bU^gested inference guiranteeicg truth involves knowledge of truth, 
which in turn has to be established if at all by another inference and so on 
endlessly To get out of the inhQite regress the opponent seeks to base the 
apprehension of truth on the apprehension of tadvattva etc , by some means of 
knowledge o^her than icference The objection to this is that any other means 
of knowledge stands in no belter case th^ the original cognition m respect of 
apprehending ladiattja See p SIS 

3 PB^ p SIS Apramanya is parato grahya The discussion of this along 
with the nature of error is reserved for a later article 
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appear, however, to be some exceptions to this principle. Nila- 
ghatatva (the quality of being a blue pot) is knovvable, but it does 
not reside barely in what-is effected ; substance is knovvable, but it 
is not characteristic only of what is effected. In either case, 
there is a peculiarity to be noted. The quality of being a pot 
(ghatatva) is certainly characteristic of the effected ; it is the addition 
of the qualification ‘blue' that leads us to say that the concept 
is not characteristic only of what is effected. This need not make 
any difference to the pramatva of the concept. We may introduce 
a qualification into our conception of , pramatva and say that it is 
characteristic only of what is effected, except in the case of that 
which is already determined to be an effect, because of some 
distinctive features other than the one now specially cognized. 
The exception is not a true one, since it only proves the rule. 
Again, in the case of the concept of substance, a host of phenomena 
may be determined to be effects because of their possession 
of substantiality, but they cannot ail be traced to a common 
cause. The presence of substantiality is not thus determinative 
of what US effected. This consideration leads us to qualify still 
further the conception of pramatva and say that it is characteristic 
only of what is effected except where a common cause cannot 
be discovered for a host of effects whose effectedness is determined 
by the concept whose pramatva is under consideration.^ 

33. A further and apparently more serious difficulty arises from 
the consideration that knowledge is eternal and cannot be charac- 
teristic only of what is effected (and consequently , impermanent). 
The reply is that we are here concerned not with the eternal wisdom, 
but with the temporal functioning of the intellect.” 

34. It is true that no one characteristic or set of characteristics 
can be pointed to as distinctive of the origination of true knowledge ; 
but it is possible to point out such distinctive means of origination 
in the case of each pramana, such as perception, etc. In the case 
of perception, what guarantees the truth of cognition is the contact 
of the sense-organs with many parts of the objects cognized.^ 
No explanation or justification is offered of this test* But evidently 
the perception of many parts is taken to warrant freedom at least 
from that kind of error which jumps to conclusions about the whole 
from the perception of a very small part, which runs away from 
the imagined snake when all that meets the eye is but the coiled 
appearance (of a piece of rope). It is worth noting that the test 
proposed is not very satisfactory. As pointed out later by the 


PB, p. 515. . 


3 PB, 5, 516. 
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author of the Advaita-Vcdilnta Paribho^a' ^ it fails where a jaundiced 
person persists in seeing the while shell as yellow in spite of 
repeated contact of the eye with the several parts of the shell ; and 
it is manifestly inapplicable to the perception of the Self or of 
colour since neither of these has parts. The first of these objections 
'could, perhaps; be met on the ground that a perfect condition of the 
sense-organs is an indispensable preliminary of all knowledge, and 
that what is here attempted is but tne setting out of the further 
conditions operative in true knowledge. The second difficulty, 
however, is not so easily avoided. It would be interesting to know 
what the Siddhanlin has to say to it. No'objections of any kind are 
raised or met in the works here under refeience. 

35. Reflection on a true ground or middle term is by some held 
to originate true inferential knowledge. But this view is defective, 
since it is obviously possible to arriv'e at an untrue conclusion even 
With the help of a true middle term, or to reach a true conclusion 
even though the middle term be not true. An example of the latter 
would be where the hill (which in fact is fiery) is inferred to be fiery 
on the ground of a mistaken cognition of mist as smoke. What 
brings about true inference is the unconlradictcd knowledge of the 
presence of the major term in the minor (abadhita sadhyavatva 
prama) or the knowledge that the minor as qualified by the middle 
also possesses the major. Now, we infer a conclusion in most cases 
uot when we know already of the presence of the major in the 
minor ; but we have at least a doubt that the major does so exist. 
In so far as this positive aspect of the doubt is not contradicted, wc 
have what is necessary for the true Inference. And even when the 
presence of the major term docs not enter into our knowledge, as in 
the inference of the existence of clouds from the rolling of thunder, 
the Lord knows that the major exists in the minor and His know- 
ledge provides the basis. And the formulation ‘ knowledge — that 
the minor as qualified by the middle possesses the major*, serves to 
exclude even such-error as occurs in joint cognition (sarauhalarp- 
bhana pratyaya). Thus where a faggot and red beads are seen 
together to possess redness, the inference that the subject is fiery 
is valid only in the 'case of the faggot; for that alone as qualified 
by the middle terra redness also possesses the major term Heriness,^ 

• • 36. The view of true inference thus presented marks an advance 
on that which takes reflection on a true middle term to guarantee 
the truth of the iuCerence. It may well be doubted, however, whether 
the advance is not made at the expense of the novelty of inference. 
If in inference there is already present (as originating it) the 

' ..4fV>., pp. 264-265 (Calc. Univ.'Edni) p. 516. 
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knowledge of the presence of the major in the minor, what is it 
that the process of infer^ence brings about ? In so far as it claims to 
prove anything, does it not beg the question, since the knowledge of 
the conclusion is presumed in any true inference ? We are up against 
the Paradox of Inference, and the manner in which the Siddhantin 
seeks to get over it is worthy of note. Inference may be applied 
even to what is already known, as when we demonstrate a truth for 
the benefit of another. In such a case there is no difficulty about 
novelty. When we infer for our own benefit, and the presence of 
the major in the minor is really in doubt, we still know that there is 
at least the possibility of that presence ; and so long as that know- 
ledge is not contradicted, we have all that is necessary for a true 
inference. The suggestion is valuable. But when that is accepted, 
we feel that after all we have nothing more in the origination of 
true inference than is present in the case of all inference ; for, doubt 
and uncontradicted possibility of the presence of the major in the 
minor are characteristic of all inference, except that wherein the 
conclusion is already known. One may, therefore, feel with justifi- 
cation that the paratastva of inference, in respect of origination, has 
not been established. 

37. As for reliable testimony, the condition which guarantees 
its truth is the speaker’s knowledge of the true sense of what is 
spoken. It may be thought that yogyata (compatibility) is the 
condition. But yogyata means little more than the absence of 
ascertained lack of compatibility (ananvaya niscaya viraha) ; and 
this may characterize not merely truth, but also doubt. The 
requirement of knowledge on the part of him who declares, may be 
thought to be lacking in the case of the Vedas which are authorita- 
tive, but are said not to have an author. This does not concern the 
Siddhantin, who holds that the Vedas, like the Siyagamas, have 
been revealed by Siva. 

38. Here again, it is questionable whether for correct knowledge 
through testimony anything more is requisite than tatparya 
(purport) consisting in the fitness of words to convey a particular 
meaning. Dharmarajadhvarin, who sets forth this requirement in 
the Advaita-Vedanta-ParibhOsa, conceives of it as a necessary element 
of all Sabda jnana. He does not, however, subscribe to the view that 
he who makes the statement should be aware of the purport. A par- 
rot.may make a statement, which, though not intended, is yet perfectly 
intelligibler A Vedic statement may be intelligible to one who 
rejects the idea of the Lord having revealed the Vedas. What is 
essential is tatparya, not vaktr-tatparya-jnana.^ Such a view lays 


, 1 AVP; pp. 213-214 ; al.so ILA, pp. 164-165, 
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itself open to the objection that he who made the original statement 
must in every case have known the purport, e.g., he who taught 
the words to the parrot. And so long a*s the Lord knew what He 
w’as about, when he revealed the Vedas, that knowledge is bound 
to function when the learner understands the Vedas, irrespective of 
his recognition of the Lord’s authorship But the point of the 
Vedantin’s criticism for our purpose must be sought not in the 
rejection of .vaktr-tatparya*jnana, but in the inclusion of tatparya 
among the essentials of all Sabda-jnana, so that it is not an addi- 
tional element distinctive of correct ^abda-jnana alone. We see, 
then, that the Siddhanta agrees with the Vedanta in accepting the 
self-evidence of knowledge, but differs in rejecting its self-depend- 
ence ; but, in proving that true knowledge is dependent on condi- 
tions other than those characteristic of knowledge in general, it 
does not appear to have been very successful. 

The works mainly relied on are Patijiara Agama {P/4), Paiifjtam 
BAdfya {PB},Santl S’e/dAMn-PantAafi (SSP), 5t\atjTa->o?m’s commentary 
on the Stia-JilSrta-PoMa (SJBSgi"), Adtatta-Vedinta'ParibhiiH (Af^P), 
Indian togtc and Alomivn {iLA), and 5rlkao{ha SQrJ’s Patna-TrayaiPTS) 
Other abhreMations used are PSSM iot RePori on lAe Search for Sansknl 
AlanuiO'tpii and tor Dor Qttta StddhSnia. 



A NOTE ON MARKS DETERMINATIVE OF PURPORT, 

( T rdpaiya-l iitga ') . 

BY 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 
{University Reader in Indian Philosophy I) 

The marks, whereby the significance of a passage is to be deter- 
mined, have been enumerated in a now well-known couplet : 

“ Upakramopasarnharavabhyaso ’purvata phalam / 

Arthavadopapatti ca lingam tatparyanirnaye //.” 

It is translated as follows by V. S. Ghate : “ The beginning, 

the end, the repetition, the novelty, the object, the glorification, and 
argument — these are the canons for determining the purport.” ^ 
According to the translation, the marks would appear to be seven 
in number. There are, however, only six of them, for the begin- 
ning (upakrania) and the end {npasanihara) are to be considered 
not independently, but in their mutual relationship. That this 
is what is meant is much clearer from another couplet which 
enumerates the same marks, but with a slight difference : 

" Adimadhyantasanganara abhyaso ’purvata phalam / 
Arthavadopapatti ca lingam tatparyanirnaye // ” 

The first of the marks here mentioned makes it abundantly clear 
that what should be considered in determining the purport is the 
harmonious sense of the introductory and concluding passages as 
well as of those in the middle. 

The couplet first cited occurs both in Madhva’s and ^rikantha’s 
commentaries on the Vedanta Sutras. It has been said^ that the 
latter (possibly both) took it from the Taiivadtpana of Akhan- 
dananda, a thirteenth century writer. The alleged borrowing is 
used in the determination of the date of Srikantha. In reply to 
this, it has been pointed out^ that Prakasatman, the preceptor of 
A-khandananda has quoted the same verse, with a modification only 
in the last quarter. This modification, however, is sufficient to 
weaken any argument to the effect that the present couplet ^is 
as old as Prakasatman. 

^ The Vedanta, p. S3. 

^ Quoted in Bhojadeva’s Tattva-prakdSika, Sri Kumara’s commentary, p. 4. 

° “ The Date of Srikantha, etc.”, JOR, /, i. 

Jignyasa, I, it ; art : ^rlkanthacarya. 
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In these circtinistnnccs, tl may be hiicrcvimc to note tint the 
couplet in question occurs in the /,/:///.? Tn'fafi A’A.T/ja ascribed to 
bariikara. In comrrentinc on the name 

thlitnih,^ the writer esplainsi tiStf\ir)(t as Inrinonious 

purport, the marks (or dclermtmnj: which arc coni lined in the 
couplet citcsl by him. It would thus arinrar that the couplet was ni 
leul as old as ^nihkarn. 

U may, however, be thought that the 7'ri{itt may l>eonc 

of the works erroneously ascrlhcil to ^artikara. This possibility 
cannot be wholly disproved, but there Is one ciraiinsi.mcc which 
raises a stronc presumption acainsi it. The present commentator 
takes the Ycdlialn to teach the doctrine of non><lualism, and says 
that he does not cxhjbU how the doctrine is arrived at from the 
text!*, since this has been already done under rri<3»j/ij Sf^trtt I, 1, -i 
(the un'anz>i}a adhilj*-kirt) and further rei>ct«tion is needless.* 
Such a remark would be most appropriaic on the supposition that 
the same author wrote both the commtnl.vrics The supptfsilion 
that not the but some other advaila-commcntary 

is here referred to Ins little to recommend it ; for, it is ineon* 
ccivable lh.al any lesser Heht of advaita would have referred to the 
without mentioninc the name of the creal 
commentator fn terms of humility and devotion, ruriher, the use 
of the word “ citahlished(prntlsthripitam)’‘ would conic mo‘i .ipll> 
from the motnh of Jsamkara, the ctanl amonj: advailms, not from 
any other's. 


• ilcrnoflll rdltion of flithlnm'# VVenk*, ^57. 

*,aihiin^irl^atii tedSnt^h MhatUfttUi • hUu tatriinuyU' ityadhiiarttH/- 
t’raUfihif'ttam tly alam etil ufarrtfa 



REVIEWS 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE IN INDIA 

BY 

P. S. Lokanathan, m.a. 

{Reader in hidian Economics, Univosiiy oi Madras) 

This volume is the third of the series, University of Madras 
Econoimc Studies, and may be regarded as a valuable addition to the 
economic literature bearing on Indian problems. 

Students interested in Labour questions will have met other 
useful productions by Indian or European economists dealing with 
several of the topics handled in the work under review. There is, 
however, no duplication, no idle repetition. The author has the 
advantage of being more up to date than his predecessors in the 
field — witness his inclusion of, and comment upon, the Trade 
Unions Act of 1926, chapter xiv. The preceding chapter on the 
' Evolution of Trade Unionism ’ presents the same advantage of 
completeness, and these two illustrations are by no means exhaus- 
tive. There is this, besides, that he takes, as he is legitimately 
entitled to do, a special point of view throughout, and works out 
systematically the central idea of Indian Industrial Welfare which 
he undertook to develop. 

Whatever relates to the conditions of Indian Industrial Labour 
deserves the close attention of the Indian reading public. Even 
statistics, in spite of their proverbial dryness, would repay being 
scanned by them. The author’s method will, therefore, prove 
doubly attractive, as he does not e.Kpo.^e himself to the reproach of 
making Labour economics a dismal part of ‘ the dismal science.’ 
One cannot fail to be struck by the neat and synthetical mode of 
treatment which he applies, for choice of an example among others, 
to the subject of Indian Factory Legislation ; the guiding principles 
underlying it are stated at the outset, and the comparison with 
■'imilai legislation in England further enhances the excellence of 
the process followed by the author. 

In short, clearness, sobriety in judgment, the marked absence 
of querulous rhetoric, thoroughness in essentials and the elimination 
of digressions and irrelevant details are conspicuous throughout 
Mr. Lokanathan’s original piece of work. 
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Thanks to the discovery of the ‘Indus Valley Civilisation , 
Saivism IS proved beyond doubt to be pre-Aryan From the objects 
found in the excavations at Mohonjo-Daro and Harappa, it is evident, 
that people of those times were worshipping Siva both in the 
anthropomorphic and Lmga forms® Further, the Sakti cult also 
has Its relics in the excavations At Harappa Linga seals and 
objects continued to be discovered until as late as 1946 ® Almost 
all the qualities that arc attributed to Siva m later Hinduism, arc 
found in embryo in the seals and objects discovered there One 
seal is very important ^ The representation of Siva having more 
than one face, his being Mahayogi in yogic posture, his being lord 
of beasts ‘Pasupati’, and his wearing Iridant, have all their founda- 
tion m the image in the seal But by that time, the bull does 
not appear to have been absorbed m the Saiva cult, and had an 
independant place in worship ® 

John Marshall avers that the word Siva was derived from a 
Dravidian root moaning 'Red' o Besides, 6iva is identified witn 
Aiyanar of Southern India Further, Father Heras has also 
demonstrated that Mohenjo-Daro culture was Proto Dravidian In 
character By the above and other indications, wo can safely con- 
clude, that the cult of Siva and his worship in the form of Lmga 
were co ordmated and existed, as early as Indus Valley Civilisation, 
which was undoubtedly pre Aryan by some Millonia ’ ’ 

This pre-Aryan Siva became identified with Vcdic Rudra m 
later times There arc some indications to find out, when this identi- 
fication was completely effected Except God Rudra, Siva, does not 
find a ^lace in the VCdic Pantheon., thDU?)i the word. is. found- a. 
number of times The words ‘Sivoyaca-Siv^atnrayaca' in Satarudnya 
did not attain that denotation The very use of the comparative 
degree in the text is proof positive that the words were used in 
the sense “auspicious, and more auspicious’ All scholars agree 
that until Svetaivatara Upani^ad Siva, ns the name of a God, did 
not come into use, and the identification with Rudra did not take 
place In Rgveda, Rudra was a beneficient God, and by the time 

5 Mohenjo Daro and Indus Valley Civilisation John Marshall Vol I pp 40 57 
Further excavations in Mohenjo-Daro pp 407 412 408 570 

6 Bulletin of Archaeological Survey of India Ancient India No 3 Jan 1917 

7 Mohenjo Daro and Indus Valley Civilisation Plate XII No 17 
History and Culture of the Indian People Vol I Vcdic Age p 1C3 

8 Mohenjo-Daro and Indus Valley Civilisation p 55 

9 6iva (Chiva) = red fiambhu (sembu) = copper History and Culture of the 
Indian People Vedic Ago p 162 

10 I shall say more about this when I treat Tamil Siivasicldhanta 

11 The cult of Siva Is a charactcnstic of the People of Sind History and Culture 
of the Indian people Vedic Age pp 158 161 1G2 

12 Chamber s Encyclopaedia Vol No IX p 418 

13 It IS used as an adjective like a host of others 
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of Atharva-Veda he became both beneficient and terrible to be 
propitiated. If we carefully read Satarudriya we will come, to 
the conclusion, that Rudra was transforming into the God of thieves, 
robbers and wild tribes. All these qualities were already attributed 
by aborginals and Dasyus to Siva. This was the gradual transfor- 
mation which ultimately led to the identification of Rudra, and 
Siva, In this connection, it is significant that even to this day, 
there are aborginal tribes, who though beyond the pale of, Hinduism 
as such, worship Siva and Sakti, From the Atharva-Veda, we find 
that Siva was a God of Vratyas, whose permission had to be sought 
by Aryans for the performance of a sacrifice.'''’^ From this we 
conclude that at the time of Atharva-V§da, there were those who 
performed, and those who opposed sacrifices. This refers to a 
period of intermixture of the Aryans and Adivasis, Siva, who was 
the God of Adivasis was elevated to a position of Vedic God,’’'^* 

\ 

I shall now try to find out when the word ‘Linga’ came to mean 
the ‘Phallus’. Linga comes from a root meaning ‘stick’. But Sanskrit 
grammarians connect it with a root meaning ‘doing’ ‘performing’. 
‘Laguda’ ‘Lakuta’ ‘Langula’ are such words. The word did not 
come to mean ‘Phallus’ definitely in the Vedic period, because the 
word in that denotation does not occur in any of the earlier 
Sariihitas. In ‘Taithiriya-Narayanopanisad’ the word ‘Lingaya’ 
occurs many times. Among them there is one ‘Urdhava Lingaya’. 
This word should not be taken to mean ‘of raised organ’, but should 
be interpreted to mean ‘a deity worshipped by celestials also in 
the shape of Linga’. ^6“ We thus see that by that time the word 
‘Linga’ did not come to be applied to the ‘male organ’. By examina- 
tion of the various places where the word occurs, we find that 
anterior to Panini the word meant only a symbol or sign.^® If not, 
the word could not have been applied in all the three genders. 

The above Anuvaka in the Narayanopanisad gives a clue into 
the reason why Siva was worshipped in the form of Linga. The 

14. 6aiva Paribliasa. Mysore University. (Introduction). 

14a. This idea of mixture was beautifully brought out in a nximber of novels 
written by Shri K. M. Munshi in Gujarati. Some of them have been translated 
into Telgu by Pandit Anjaneya Sarma of the Daksina Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Samiti, Hyderabad. 

15. History and Culture of the Indian People. Vedic Age p. 163. 

15a. “Sayana’s commentary on Taittiriyaranyaka.” Anandasrama edition. Vol II, 
p. 838. 

16. “The Linga appears to be both in its foi-m and name as Austric or Proto- 
Austroloid origin.” 

16a. i 


(Sutasarhhita). 
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interpretation given above supplies the reason Linga the symbol 
of Siva, transcends space It begins beneath the earth, passes 
through the sky to the third world, where it is worshipped by Dcvas 
Its shapelessness (formlessness), and endlessness were thus brought 
out This quality gives it a unique significance 

It IS m the post-Vedic literature that the word ‘Linga* has come 
to mean ‘Phallus’ on the principle of analogy or Laksana In the 
Purva-Mimamsa there are six ‘capacities of showing the meaning 
of a word', and Linga is one of them There ‘Linga’ means one of 
such capacities This new meaning that the word attained was 
exploited by the Puranic Hinduism, and stones were woven over it 
Further this interpretation of the word is carried back, and the 
original symbolism was forgotten This idea had proved a handle 
for the mterested foreigners to cast aspersions on India and Hindu 
Culture Some of our own scholars have followed them in this 
insinuation 

Further, image-worship is alien to pgveda, but Saivism mainly 
depends upon the Linga worship Therefore, the stones that are 
woven round the idea of ^iva Lmga ought to belong to the times 
of Puranic Hinduism This application of post-Vedic and Puranic 
mythology to a pre-Vedic cult, and to decide a question a pnon is 
neither research nor history “The Pre-Aryan Saivism has a definite 
belief in one supreme being, that being Siva, and therefore it is 
against the very conception of the pgvedic people’’’® 

I will now quote the opinion of Father Heras about this question 
who deals it from another point of view “In the late Vedic period 
when Viswamitra led ten tribes against Bhuratha, whose king Sudas 
was the patron of his rival VaSi^fha, he gathered round him Aryan 
and Dravidian tribes’’ Ahe Alinas and Sivas were certainly 
Dravidians 2° We therefore understand, that by the late Vedic 
penod there was a Dravidian tribe called ‘Sivas’ which should have 
been the ‘Saiva sect’ Further, it is stated that the Aryans accepted 
the ancient Dravidian God AN or ANDIVANAM “This God was 
finally worshipped by all Aryans but they called him Siva for He 

Bhandarkar takes the tune stiU later ns far as the tune of Patatanjali Saivism 
Vai$navism and minpr systems of religion p 115 Vatsyayana does not use 
the word Linga 

17 Srti Linga Vakya Prakarana Slhana and Samakhya 

18 The latest instance may be quoted in the words of Shn K M Munshi As 
regards Siva Linga Mr Bullit has resurrected a doubtful view of tte proto- 
-histonc OTigm of a religious cult and insmuated a vulgar attribute to a living 
and rcbgious faith round the Linga which for centuries has been accepted as 
the formless embodiment of God Siva ( Hindu dated 21-10-51 ) 

19 Introduction to Mystic teachuigs of Haridasas of Karnataka — ^Father Heras 

20 VThat India Thinks New Vistas m Indian History —Father Heras p 118 
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was worshipped by the 6ivas (Saivas).^^ This is corroborated by 
Banerji when he says, “the Vedic literature contains no reference 
to any female deity to which the Durga or the Devi of the present 
might even approximate. Even Siva and Visnu as they are repre- 
sented in worship at the present, contain elements of non-Aryan 
origin. Siva with his emblem is evidently a non-Aryan deity, 
whose admission to Indo-Aryan Pantheon caused bitter strife.”^^ 
It has even been averred that the culture that Agastya brought 
from the North to the South was, what some time before 
carried from the South to the North, and which was brought back.^s 
Discussing what he calls ‘Aryanisation of the South’ Father Heras 
pertinently asks, ‘Was Siva acquainted with the Vedas? Was he not 
himself a God of Dravidians in his original denomination An^ivanam? 
Brahma and Visnu were unknown to southerners. Siva was their 
own God well known to them.”^^ 

“As there is a reference to Siva in Rgvedic life, Siva may not 
be a later intruder in the Hindu pantheon.” So a scholar says.^^ 
I have examined carefully the references given. Rgveda Il.i.S. 
and II.xxxiii.9. do not contain the word Siva. So these references 
do not help the scholar’s theory. The third reference X.92.9. con- 
tains the word Siva but it is used in the meaning “SukhakaraV’ 
and has no reference to actual God Siva. 2® 

Strata in Saivism, 

I shall now deal with the question of different strata in Saivism, 
generally current in India, before militant Virasaivism rose with 
the advent of Basava in the Karnataka country. These strata may 
be stated as follows: — 

1. (i) Suddha Saivism. 

(ii) Kashmiri Saivism. 

2. Saivasiddhanta of Tamils. 

3. Misra Saivism. 

4. Samanya Saivism. 

5. Virasaivism. 

21. Ibid., p. 119. (Brackets are mine.) 

22. Pre-historic Ancient and Hindu India. Banerji. p. 19. 

23. “From the South they (Agamas) seem to have pushed up north, and then later 
to have turned back to the South, when they helped to drive Jaiinism and 
Buddhism.” — Saivasiddhanta — ^Violet Paranjoti. p. 3. * 

24. What India Thinks, p. 118. 

25. Vedic Age. p. 189. 

26. Rgbhasya, Maxmuller. Vol. 4, p. 299. 
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I shall say a few words about them seriatim 

1 (i) This was the continuation of the pristine pre-Aryan 

Saivism gradually influenced by Agamas and Puraijic Hinduism 
Among the votaries of this cult the following may be mentioned 

(1) Pasupatas 

(2) Kapalikas 

(3) Kalamukhas 

(4) Goraksanatha sect 

(5) Rasesvara sect 

About the 10th and llth centuries Pasupata sect was widely 
diffused from Rajasthan to Mysore, and seems to have penetrated 
into Andhra Desa in the cast Kapahka does not seem to have 
entered the Andhra Desa, but Kalamukhas are seen there particularly 
in Guntur District The other sects flourished in the North These 
sects practised all the rituals ordained in the Agamas including 
the wearing of the Linga, though it was not considered compulsory 

1 (ii) Kashmiri Saivism does not appear to have made 
any head-way in Southern India Tradition says that Siva himself, 
seeing the decadence of ^aiva cult, asked Durvasa to revive it He 
in his turn taught it to his three sons, Tryambaka, Amardaka and 
Srmatha What he taught to his first two sons became Kashmiri 
Saivism, and that taught to his third son became Siddhanta of the 
South This tradition has to be examined, because both the 
schools differ widely The two above sects appear to have observed 
Vama^ramadharma 


2 I now come to the Saivasiddhanta According to the tradi- 
tion, its followers claim it to be indigenous "It has been said 
that the Agamas represent the old products of Dravidian literature, 
that m prehistoric times they uere written in the Dravidian (Tamil) 
language, and that a great part of them was lost in a flood which 
swept over the land south of Cape Comorin, the chief dwelling 
place of the old Dravidas Only remnants of the old Agamas 




Vatulagama 

The boundaries of these cults cannol be distinctly drawn 
28 Its (Pasupata) earliest traces are found in Huvi?kas com AD 125-140 
Fleet JJRAS 1907 p 419 Bhandarkar JJIAS p 151 They thmk that 
Lakulvsa Piaupata was the original sect from which all the others sprang 
Lakula was probably the author of Pancadhyayi in the First Century BC — 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics Vol XI p 91 
28a Pratyabhiina school 
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were translated into Sanskrit, and preserved in this form.” “In 
fact the roots of Saivism are deeply imbedded in the classical lore 
of the Tamils, the Sangam literature.”^® 

Apart from the truth or otherwise of the above tradition, 
scholars have been of the view that Saivasiddhanta of the Tamils 
is indigenous, independant, and more ancient than the 6aivism, 
which prevails in other parts of India. I shall quote a few 
opinions: — 

“It (Siddhanta) is peculiarly the south Indian and Tamil 

religion Saivism is the old prehistoric religion of 

South India, essentially existing from the pre-Aryan times, 
and holds sway over the hearts of the Tamil people.” 

“This system (Siddhanta) possesses the merits of great anti- 
quity in the religious world. It is heir to all that is most 
ancient in Southern India. It is a religion of Tamil people, by 
the side of which every other form is comparatively foreign 
religion.”3i 

“While it (Siddhanta) prevailed in South India even before 
Christian Era, it received a great accession of strength from 
its opposition to Buddhism and Jainism, which along with 
Vaisnavism, it overcame about the 5th or 6th century before 

Christ.”32 


3. Misra Saivism claims the largest number of devotees in 
the Hindu Society, Ordinarily the followers of this sect believe 
in other deities with a predeliction towards Siva. They wear the 
ashes, and take part more heartily in the worship of Siva. The chief 
feature of this cult is its toleration towards other cults, though it 
has a partiality towards Siva. Votaries of this perform what is 
called “Pancayatanapuja”, but place the Siva linga in the centre 
as the most important. The following is the placing of the five idols. 


^ 

^ 

^ 

q- — TTtinT% 

^ ^ 





4. There are some Saivas who, believing Siva as the supreme 
deity, do not follow all the rituals pertaining to the cult, as laid 


29. S^vasiddhanta. Violent Paranioti. p. 3; Introduction and History of Saiva- 
siddhanta. G. Subramanya Pillai. p. 1. 

30. Dr. G. U. Pope. 31. Rev. C. Gowdi. 


32. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 
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down in the Agamas They worship Linga when they see it, and 
do not wear it always as the more orthodox sects do This may 
be called Samanya 6aivism 

5 The last is Virasaivism Some believe that it began with 
Basavesvara But from a perusal of the Agamas one has to conclude 
that it is mentioned in them long before Basava 

Wearing of Linga in one of the five places is compulsory for them 

Virasaiva rituals are very rigid He should worship his own 
Linga in his hand, and should not eat anything which is not offered 
to that Lmga 

The later Virasaiva cult, which is now-a-days called Lingayat 
cult, of which Basava is the initiator, is more militant and mtolerent 
than the old Virasaivism 

There is an initiation ceremony called Dik$a, which is an 
important ritual It is a prerequisite for participation in esoteric 
rituals After Dik?a, Agamas say, that no caste distinction should 
be observed 

Literature 

I will now say a few words about the literature of this religion 
6aivism principally depends upon Agamas, which some say were 
originally written in Tamil, and all except one were translated 
into Sanskrit There are others who say that all the 28 Agamas 
were originally written in Sanskrit, one of which was translated 
into Tamil Until Virasaivism came into being as an aggressive 
religion, Vedas also were considered authoritative along with 
Agamas But it must be admitted that there was a greater swing to- 
wards Agamas “The siddhanta writers were, however, of opinion, 
either that the sources (Agamas and Vedas) are of equal importance 
or, if one has more merit than the other, it is the Agamas that rank 
comparatively higher Tirumiilar says that as between Vedas 

32a Viragama 32b Vatulagama 

32(=> “ fenlit!TO5nr, 

33 J A O S Vol II Syllabuses of the fiivajnanabodham Hoismgton p 137 

34 Saivasiddhanta Violet Paranjoti p 5 
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and Agamas, the former are general, and the latter special, and that 
both are revelations of God.®® 

While originally Saivism was pre-Aryan, it came to be followed 
in later times by the Aryans including all the four castes. Brahmins 
held both the sources as authoritative and non-Brahmins depended 
upon Agamas.®® Saivism in South India became therefore a religion 
mainly of non-Brahmins. This is supported by another fact. The 
Nayanars (63 in number)®®" as the most important expounders of 
the cult are non-Brahmins. Besides, there are a large number of 
mutts in South India presided over by non-Brahmin Sanyasis. The 
Agamas are exclusively 6aiva in character, and the Vedas are general 
authority for almost all cults. For the learned, both the sources 
appealed. In south India though the mass of 6aivas are non- 
Brahmins, they could follow the Siddhanta, because there was a 
large body of literature in Tamil, based on Agamas, which was 
adequate for understanding, practice, and realisation. Vedas and 
Agamas therefore became subsidiary. 

Conditions elsewhere, especially in Karnataka and Andhra 
Desa were different. The whole of 6aiva literature being in Sanskrit, 
was not understood by the masses. Therefore the strings of religion 
remained in the hands of Brahmins. A reaction therefore came, 
hating the Brahmins, discarding the caste system, and refusing the 
authority of the Vedas. But the Agamas retained their sanctity, 
which continued even under the aegis of the militant Virasaivism. 

Apart from the above literature on the 6aiva cult, there were 
some learned men, especially Brahmins, who brought Saivism to the 
level of Vedantic system of philosophy, by commenting upon 
Brahmasutras and other basic Vedantic works, at the same time 
expounding Siva as the Supreme Lord. Sri Kanthasivacarya, Sripati 
Pahdita, Mallikarjuna Pahditaradhya and many others belong to 
this galaxy of learned men. 

Besides, there is a large mass of Puranic literature expounding 
the supremacy of Siva, out of which Sutasaihhita is considered most 
authoritative. It mentions the Agamas, as also Buddhism and 
Jainism. Therefore the Agamas should have preceded Sutasaihhita. 

35. Tinimantiram VII. p, 276. 

36. They are 28 in number. They are as follows:— Karnika; Yogaja; Chintya; 
Karana; Ajita; Dipta; Suksma; Sahasra; Arhsmnan; Suprabheda; Vijaya; 
Nisvasa: Swayaihbhuva; Amala; Vira; Rajurava; Makuta; Vimala; Chandra- 
jhana; Bimba; Udgita; Lalita; Siddha; Santana; 6arv5kta; Parameswara; Kirana 
Vatula. These Agamas are also called Tantras or ^aivasiddhanta Samhitas. 

36a. Cf. Puspadanta’s Jain work called “Tisattimahapurusagunalahkara” where also 
63 is the number of Mahapurusas. 
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Sankaracarya, who flourished about 6th century AD mentions 
Sutasamhita, and Manickavacaka who flourished earlier mentions 
the Agamas Therefore chronologically, they may be placed in the 
early centuries of the Christian Era Their authority is accepted 
by all Saiva sects, including those who do not believe in Vedas and 
Caste system 

There is one question on which there is a difference of opinion 
Some are of the view that the wearing of Linga was not compulsory, 
and that great Maheswaras did not wear it There are others who 
say, that it is one of the chief tenets of the cult We find from the 
excavations in Mohenjo-D^o and Harappa, that there are small 
Lingas, which John Marshall and others believe to be such as 6aivas 
carried along with their person Agamas contain definite instruc- 
tions that Linga should be worn by Vira-$aivas, thereby hinting 
that it may not be compulsory for the others 

II 

SAIVISM— IN ANDHRA D£SA BEFORE BASAVA 

The Andhras and the Kanafakas inhabited the Deccan proper 
They are neighbours, lived m contiguous regions, and their rela- 
tions therefore were near For many centuries both the races were 
under the rule of the same powers Tho scripts of their languages 
were also akin to each other Their languages were both of 
Dravidian character Therefore the conditions under which 
Saivism flourished in both places were almost the same Srisailam®® 
otherwise called Snparvata had been from time immemorial the 
religious meeting ground of both the communities Their religious 
gurus lived there, and pilignms gathered in large numbers both for 
worshipping the God, and serving religious masters for their grace 

Though Vaisnavism entered the Deccan, Saivism held the field 
South India was the home of Vaisnavism more than the Deccan Even 
to-day general Saivism claims more followers in Andhra Desa than 
Vai?navism Srisailam is to Saivas, what Srirangam is to Vai^navas 
Buddhism and Jainism were also flourishing m the Deccan Saivism 
as was practised at that time, did not dispense with Vamasrama- 
dharma completely, while both Buddhism and Jainism discarded it 
That is the reason why both the latter became popular as against 

*^7 Introduction to Basavapuranam V Prabhakara Sastry p 67 

38 Mentioned by Hiuan-T-Snng as Po-Lo-Mo-lo-Ki-Li ’ But rec-nt researches 

identify Snparvata with Nagarjunal on^a 
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Saivism which retained many of the customs of Vedic religion. 
Buddhists and Jains also made ^rlsailam their stronghold. 

The advent of Sankaracarya’s Advitism towards the 6th century 
A.D. into the Deccan, was a blow to all the existing cults, ^aivisrn 
suffered along with Buddhism and Jainism. Latter, Ramanujaj’s 
Vaisnavism also came here, but occupied a subsidiary position. 
This was the background in which militant Virasaivism took its birth. 
Along with Basava some Pandits arose both in Andhra and Karnataka 
who tried to save 6aivism from the danger. These stalwarts may 
be mentioned as follows: — 

In Karnataka 

1. Basava , . - 

2. Ekantaramiah 

3. Padmarasu 

In Andhra 

1. Sripati Pahdita®® 

2. Sivalehka TVEancana 

3. Mallikarjuna Pahdita 

We understand that many forms of 6aivism were prevalent in 
Andhra Desa at that time. Agamas were high authorities for the 
Siddhanta. The teachings of Nayanars and their lives became 
objects of praise. The Siddhanta from South weilded great 
influence on Saivism in the Deccan. We have already noticed 
that Pasupata Kalamukha cults spread over the Deccan includ- 
ing Andhra Desa. But as has already been stated, the caste 
system found an honourable place in the daily life of 6aivas. They 
could not completely discard the authority of Vedas. One of the 
great 6aiva Pandits is said to have exclaimed “I cannot discard my 
relations with the caste system Oh! Basavalihga”. However much 
these Pandits attempted, they were not successful in stemming the 
tide of Advitaism and Jainism. 

The western Calukyas were Jains and gave every prop to 
Jainism. So also were the rulers in Andhra Desa. History tells us 
that almost all religions flourished under royal patronage. Some- 
times persuation, other times persecution, patronage often-times, 
became the methods by which religions extended their influence. 

39. The families of 1 and 2 are still flourishing. Introduction to Pandit^adhya 
Charitam. Dr. C. Narayana Rao. 
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Towards 1155 A.D. an incident happened which is a landmark in 
the history of Saivism in the Deccan. 

Bijjala, who was a feudatory of Calukya Emperors of Kalyani 
seized power and became independent. Calukyas at that time 
had to save themselves from Kakatiyas in the North, and 
Hoyasalas in the South. This proved an opportunity for Bijjala. 
Inscriptions say that he was originally a Jain, but Basava a remark- 
able man, conscious of a divine purpose, became his prime-minister. 
He was a very staunch Saivite, and with the help of Bijjala, whom 
he converted, he spread the castloss, militant Virasaivism. The 
discarding of Varnasramadharma, and the use of every means to 
spread Saivism were the two cardinal features of this cult. The 
same tradition, ritual, and other austerities of Saivism mentioned 
in Agamas were followed most scrupulously. There is no doubt 
that Basava used force for the spread and preservation of the cult. 
Buddhism and Jainism which held the field so far had to retire. 
For nearly a century Virasaivism was spread with missionary zeal.'*^ 


Tradition and Literature, 

The tradition was what was founded on Agamas. Unlike 
Siddhahta of Tamils, Andhra ^aivism lacked indigenous literature 
for a long time, and had to depend on the Agamas and Puraoas 
only. Subsequently other works were written, but even they were 
in Sanskrit. Unless the doctrines arc treated in popular language, 
the spread of the cult cannot be wide and quick. The fact that 
caste system was discarded by Virasaivism gave a leaven to some 
extent for its spread, but popular literature was a desideratum. 

We have seen before that Siva had five faces. The tradition 
says that five Acaryas sprang from these, and have been appearing 
in each yuga. The following different names of these Acaryas in 
different yugas are accepted by tradition. 


Names in the Four Yugas.^"* 


ORIGINAL 

VIra 

Nandi 

Bhrucu 

Vr?a 

Skanda 


KRTA 

£k^$ara 

Dvyak§ara 

Tryakgara 

Caturak$ara 

Fancak$ara 


TRBTA 

Eka-Vaktra 

Dvi-Vaktra 

Tri-Vaktra 

Catur-Vaktra 

Panca-Vaktra 


DVAPARA 

Renuka 

Daruka 

Gaiakama 

Ghantakama 

Visvakama 


KALI 

Revanasiddha 

Maridasiddha 

^orama 

Panditaradhya 

Viivaradhya 


It is also believed that in Kali-yuga there were five mutts 


40. Easavapuranam. Introduction. V, Prabhakara Sastry. p. 57. 

41. Pallcurika Somanatha Kavi. B. Thammayya. p. 23, 
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established by the five above Acaryas respectively, situated in the 
following places. 

i. Kolanupaka (Hyderabad State) 

ii. Ujjini (Mysore State) 

iii. Himavatkedara (North India) 

iv. Srisailam (Kurnool District) 

V. Kasi (Benaras) 

Tradition also says that the mutt at Kolanupaka was transferred 
to Balehonnur (Mysore State) even during the time of Renuka, be- 
cause perhaps the Jain influence that existed there before had died 
down. The mutt at Sri-sailam is now at Guntakal under the name 
‘Bhiksavrtti mutt’. The others are where they were.^2 

I shall now mention two points on which there is acute differ- 
ence of opinion. 

i. Was there Virasaivism before Basava? 

ii. Did wearing of Lihga exist prior to the advent of Basava. 
The second question depends upon the first, and so the first point 
deserves notice. We have already seen that Vatulagama mentioned 
the existence of Virasaivism. Its chief features and rituals also 
were given, of which wearing of Lihga is an important one. The 
term Virasaiva also is as old as Agamas. Agamas are undoubtedly 
prior to the advent of Basaveswara. We have also spoken about a 
ritual called ‘Diksa’. This initiation lays down very rigid rules 
with regard to the following: — 

i. Vibhuti 

ii. Rudraksa 

iii. Padodaka 

iv. Lihgarcana 

V. Lihgadharana^^*' and 
vi. Prasadasvikarana. 

Discarding all other Gods, and intolerance of other cults, are the 
two chief characteristics ordained to a Virasaiva. This intolerance 

42. Ibid; Introduction to Renukavijayam. C. Veerabhadra Sarma p. 35. The 
Maharastea tradition appears to be different. A friend of mine, a great scholar, 
by the name Chidirematham Veerabhadra Sarma a Lihgayat, was called upon 
by Bhaktas to preside over the Visvaradhya mutt at Benares. He was annointed 
oyer the mutt for some years, and attained Nirvana recently. These mutts have 
diffused themselves in later times, and now there are innumerable Saiva mutts 
throughout the country. 

42a. " 

(Vatulagama). The term Virasaiva occurs frequently m Siddhantasikhamani, 
and there is a separate Pariccheda completely on Lingadharana. Siddhata- 
sikhamani Pariccheda 6. 
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took the shape of persecution at the hands of Basva and others 
But this method does not appear to have been vigorously followed 
in Andhra Desa There are some signs of Jainism having suffered 
m places like Pudur, Jogipet, Kolanupaka and Alampur But this is 
little, when compared with what was done elsewhere This is the 
chief reason why the militant, aggressive Lingayat cult is more pre- 
valent in Karnataka than in Andhra In Andhra the cult appears 
to have been mellowed by the influence of the neighbouring Samanya 
Saivism 

There is definite evidence that there were small Lingas which 
were capable of being carried on one’s person, in Mohenjo-Daro 
findings, and John Marshall avers their existence and use When 
we admit the first point, we cannot but admit the other But there 
was compulsory wearing of Linga after Diksa We have already 
seen that this was not observed by all Sivadvijas (Aradhayas) 
wore Lmgas in their necks, along with the sacred tread 

I shall now turn to their religious literature Upto the advent 
of Basava, and for some time after, Agamas formed the relevant 
literature Along with Agamas, the most important works of this 
period may be stated as follows •— 

I Srikanthabha?ya by Snkanlhasivacaya a D 980 

II Siddhanta^ikhamani by Svayogisivacarya About 8th cen- 
tury A D 

ill 6rikarabha?ya by Sripatipandita 12 century AD 
iv Renukavijayacampu by Isanalivaguru 10 century AD 

V Kenu&avijaya by Sicfdbanatha ** AD S60 

VI Kriyasara by Nilakanthacarya 

vii Sivatatvaratnakara by Keladi Bosavana^*^* 

viii Isanasivagurupaddhati by Isanasivacarya-*'^^ 

All the above works are now available in print 

There was a particular heirarchy of 6aivasiddhas belonging to 
Golakimatha Among this brotherhood, one Somasambhu wrote 
a Paddhti in his own name Members of this mutt diffused them- 

43 Some say that this work is older than Sankara’s commentary The following 
guruparampara as given Siva-Skanda-Vamadeva-Srikantha (Sivadvaita- 
nimaya Introduction S S Sastn) 

43a It IS m the form of a conversation between Renuka and Agastya 

44 The last verse gives this date 

44a Last part of 17th century and the beginning of 18th century AD 
44b Nos 4 and 8 are by the same author 

45 Introduction to Basavapuranam pp 75, 76 
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selves throughout the country. It is said that one of them was a 
Diksa-guru of a Kalacuri King.^® A branch came to the South, and 
went as far as Kerala, and established minor mutts. One of the 
members Isanasivacarya was the guru of Emperor Rajaraja Cola, 
and wrote the work mentioned above in No. 8, which is considered 
very authoritative. Form Kerala, a branch came to the Telugu coun- 
try, a member of which Visvesvara Sivacarya became the guru of 
Emperor Ganapati Rudradeva of Waran^al.^"^ He established many 
mutts, the most important of which was at Mandadam. The branch 
continued to live in the Andhra country.^® Aghorasivacarya, a 
famous member of this brotherhood, had many Brahmin families as 
his disciples. This brotherhood played a great part for nearly three 
centuries in the Andhra Desa. The influence of this order to a great 
extent softened the militant Virasaivism there. Many Virasaiva 
families retained their Vedic rights, and their religious tolerance, in- 
spite of their being ^aivas. Only one acara was discarded. Along 
with all other Saiva sects these Aradhyas also adopted burial of the 
dead, and gave up the age-long practice of cremation. 

Towards this time a very important circumstance happened, 
which stopped to a large extent the spread of non-Vedic religions. 
Nannayabhatta, the first Telugu poet wrote Mahabharata at the 
bidding of his patron Rajarajanarendra, who, seeing the decay of 
Vedic religion, ordered Nannaya to translate Mahabharata into 
Telugu, the language of the people. This circumstance served much 
to stop the spread of non-Vedic faiths in Andhra Desa proper. 

There is a unique feature among the Andhras, which dis- 
tinguishes them from other races. The education of every child 
begins with “Om, Namah, 6ivaya”. This is the index of the sway, 
§iva and Saivism have over Andhra people. 


When we look into the derivation of the word Telugu, and its 
undoubted connection with ‘Triglipton’ and ‘Trilingon’, the presence 
of Lihga in the words ‘Trilihgas’, as the name of race, and ‘Trilihga’ 
as the name of the country and language of the people, we cannot 
but feel, that there is an indissoluble, and perennial connection 
between “Trilihgas” and Lihga worship. To derive the word 

46. Malkapur Inscription. 

ND XD 

Malkapin- Inscription). 

48. Preface to isanasivagurudevapaddhati, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastry. 
(Trivandrum Editipp), 
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Trilinga from the Kakatlya empire is not historical, because the 
word Trilinga existed before the Kakatlya Empire/® 

WRITERS OF THE INTERIM PERIOD 

I gave six names of great Saiva writers and preachers of this 
period. Three of them were from Kan?ataka and the other three 
from Andhra. Many of them appear to be more or less contem- 
poraries of Basave^vara. Basava himself saw the necessity of writ- 
ing in the language of the people, and preferred song to pros^. 
Song would appeal to the people more easily. His songs are called 
‘Vacans’, meaning “sayings”. Many of them are sung even to-day, 
and some of them have been translated into Telugu. If Basava 
knew Sanskrit was doubtful. He used to sing his songs himself, 
preach, and get converts. 

Ekantaramiah was a native of Kuntala country, and was a 
devotee of Siva from his childhood.®® There was a Somanatha 
temple in his native town. He was so devoted to God SSmanatha 
that he visited almost all the S5manatha temples in South India. 
While he was worshipping Somanatha at Lak?me^var, in Dharwar 
district, he got a divine inspiration to settle at Ablur, where he 
defeated many great Jain pandits in disputations. He was respon- 
sible for many conversions in Kanjataka country. He was an un- 
swerving devotee of Siva, and therefore called fikantaramiah. 

Padmarasu was a grandson of Sivayogimallikarjuna. He 
belonged to an aristocratic family, and was for a time minister 
under a petty chieftain. After some time he settled at Belur, and 
once, at the invitation of King Ballala of Dvarasamudram, he went 
there, and defeated a Vai$nava pandit, whereupon, the defeated 
pandit was converted. Subsequently, he advanced the spread of 
Saivism, finally went to Banaras, and attained Nirvana. He wrote 
some works in Sanskrit which served a great deal in propagating 
the cult.51 

A few words, about the three Andhra writers who were called 
Panditatraya. 6rlpati pahdita was an Andhra brahmin and was a 
native of Vijayawada on the banks of Kishna river. He is said to 
be the guru of Anantapala, a general under Vilcramaditya VI of 

49 Lakshmanaraya vyasavah The word 'Trilinga” is contained in Siddhanta- 
sikhan<«ni Vide FN 56 p. 18 It is a work written in 8th century AD 
before Kakatlya Empire 

50 Introduction to BasavaiJuranam p 52 

51. Sanandacaritam; Dlksabodhml. (Translated into Telugu) 
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Western Calukya dynasty,®^ His family is still existing at Ela- 
kurru, a village in Gudivada Taluq of Krishna district. Mention has 
already been made of a commentary he wrote to the Brahmasutras. 
Though tradition couples him with the other pandits, he appears 
to be at least half a century prior to Basava. His name is remem- 
bered as that of one of those who made the position of Saivism 
unassailable on philosophic grounds. 

Sivalehka Mahcana was also an Andhra Brahmin. Like 
Padmarasu, he took part in many wordy battles, and defeated Jains 
in arguments. He went to Banaras, and in discussions established 
the supremacy of Siva. He returned to Kaly^i, and met Basa- 
vesvara who honoured him. There are many works in Kannada 
about him, and his religious exploits. His family exists even to-day. 

The last of this galaxy is Mallikarjuna Pahdita. He was a 
native of Daksarama, a Saivite Kselra on the banks of the Godavari. 
Pahditaradhyacaritam mentions his life and work. He is said to 
have written a number of works, but only two of them are extant,^'^ 
It is said that he was going to Kalyani to meet Basava, but on his 
way heard that Basava died. It is undeniable that the services of 
the above six pandits conduced very much to the survival and spread 
of Saivism to some extent. 

MUTTS IN ANDHRA DeSA 

Out of the five mutts already mentioned, the first was establish- 
ed at Kolanupaka, and subsequently transferred to Balehonnur 
(Mysore State). Renukacarya was born at Kolanupaka hi Nal- 
gonda district of the Hyderabad State, This village is inhabited 
even to-day by a large number of Virasaivas, though some remains 
of Jainism are also found.^e 

One strange coincidence is noteworthy . The name Somanatha 
is very common in Andhra Desa. There are a number of shrines 
by this name, and many Saivas and others also wear this name. 

.52. Introduction to Basavapuranam. p. 63. 

to Panditaradhya Caritam. Dr. C. Narayana Rao pp. 30-33. 

54. Sivatatvasaram; Srimukhadarsanagadyam. 

55. Other names of Balehonur are: “Kadalipura; Rambhapura”. 

56. " 5^1) I 

_ aiwra: ^5^ " Sviyambhuvagama. 

ia>i I ” Siddhantasikhamani. 
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Renukacurya, and Palakuriki Sumanatha and many other Saivas are 
said to have been born by the grace of God Somanatha. The fame 
of Somanatha in the North as one of the most famous shrines, perhaps 
spread to the south, and may be the reason for this popularity. 

Srisailam, as I have already said, is in Kumool district, a part 
of Andhra country. The whole population around, arc Andhras 
and a large number of Andhra piligrims gather there for Sivaratri 
every year. 

The existence of two important mutts one of which was 
established by the great Renut^carya, accounts to a largo extent 
for the popularity of Saivism in Andhra country. Even Bcllary 
district forms a part of Andhra Desa. In fact it is one of the 
districts of Rayalaseema, which (he Andhras want to be included 
ii> the Andhra Province to be created. The existence of two 
important Mutts, many Somanath shrines, and a number of pandits 
expounding Saivism, arc proofs that at one time Saivism was wide- 
spread in Andhra Country, 

In reading the life of Renuka, we come across with a remark- 
able incident. It is stated therein that Sankaracarya after the com- 
position of Sutrabho^ya, became a devotee, and was in search of a 
proper guru. Ho met Renukacarya and requested his grace, 
Reijuka finding a proper recipient, awarded him Dik^a along with a 
Chandramoullsvara Linga, This incident has been recorded in 
many old works I will state a few,^’’’ 

(i) ‘‘Sankaracarya gave to his disciple the Chandramoullsvara 
Linga awarded to him by Renuka along with a Ganapati 
idol and ordered him to worship thcm.^^Q 

(iii) I 



A few sentences from the learned introduction to the above 
book, of Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastry are worth quoting. While 
mentioning about the Revana-siddha Sampradaya which the Acaryas 

57 Renukavijayam (Telugu) S Suryanarayana Sastn p 90 

58 Guruvamsakavya ~Vani Vilas Press— Srirangarn Sarga 3 

59 Vedanta Sara Virasaivacintarpani Nanjanacurya 

Renuka according to Saiva tradition was in incarnation of Gan&a 

60 Sivatatvaratnakara Kcladi Basava p 105 
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of Sankara line followed, he says, “The Lihga of Chandramoulisvara 
which is still worshipped. . . .in the Sringeri Mutt is also said to 
have been presented to Vidyaranya by this direct Guru. . . .Revana- 
siddha (Renuka) we know, is a well known Saiva teacher whom 
the Lihgayats still claim as one of the earliest Acaryas. The Keladi 
chiefs, who were mostly followers of the Lihgayat creed, were 
devoted adherents of Sringeri-Sahkaracarya Mutt; perhaps also for 
this same reason viz. that the Sahkaracaryas were the followers of 
Revanasiddlia sampradaya.” It is also interesting to observe that, 
“In Sringeri there is greater bias towards Siva and Saivism .... 
though the founder of the great Sahcaracarya Mutt was no respector 
of creeds, nor made any distinction between Siva and Visnu” 

There are also other places where this incident is mentioned. 
Balehonnur and Sringeri are at a distance of nearly 15 miles apart in 
Mysore State. Chandramoulisvara is worshipped in Sringeri Mutt 
even to-day. There is a statue of Sankara preserved in Renuka 
Mutt. This strange coincidence has to be further examined. But 
it is a fact that all Sankara’s devotional stotras, belong to the later 
period of his life after he wrote the Sutrabha?ya. 

One fact emerges from this. In Andhra Desa the largest 
population are followers of Sankara’s Advaita. That they have a 
partiality towards God Siva is undeniable. The actual Saivas 
therefore, who consider Siva as the Supreme Lord, have no cause 
to come into conflict with the Advaitins. Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons for the absence of religious rivalry and persecution on 
a large scale in the Andhra Desa by Saivas or of Saivas. 


lingayats and JANGAMS 

Virasaivas are called Lingayats in Karnataka and Jangams in 
Telugu country, and both the sects have no caste distinction. As 
already submitted there were Viraisaivas among Brahmins,’ who 
worshipped Siva as the only supreme deity, and wore Lihgams in 
their necks. Some Jangams wear them to their shoulders, some to 
their wrists, some to their waists, and still others in the neck by a 
thread. Generally these Lingams are inserted in caskets, which are 
of some metal, gold, silver, etc. according to the status of the wearer. 
The word Jangarn comes from the word Jahgama, which is used by 
Virasaiva Agamas, in the sense of “Moving Lingas”. Siva has two 
forms, one of “Linga” and the other of “Moving Virasaivas”. There- 
fore, all Virasaivas are considered the forms of Siva, and are called 
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Jangams Jangams m Andhra country follow many occupations 
Some are traders, some arc artisans (u cavers, carpenters, tailors 
etc ) while some others are mendicants Some of them are Arcakas 
m 6i\a temples Viivabrahmanas arc also a class of Vira^ivas 
They arc generally smiths Brahmm Vira^aivas have desciples, 
whom they visit now and then and get presents In the village eco- 
nomy, these Virasai\as have been absorbed in important and neces- 
sary village occupations This is a peculiar feature of the village 
in the Andhra country, which perhaps is the background for happy 
and cordial relations wliich subsist till to-day 

lU 

PALKURIKI S6MANATHA 

Within a century from the middle of the 12th, the Viraiaiva cult 
expanded greatly in the homo province of Basava In spreading 
towards the cast U was slightly tardy, until a few decodes later, 
when Somanatha the greatest exponent of Virasalvism in Telugu 
country arose, and spread it in Andhra De^a The present extent 
of Virasaivism here, owes its spread to him Therefore, it is 
pertinent here to treat him in some detail 

Though there is some difference of opinion about his dote of 
birth, it IS not wrong to state that he lived in the first half of the 
thirteenth century His birth-place is also a matter of controversy, 
but it may be said to have been fairly settled by now, that it is 
Palakunki in the Hyderabad State, a few miles from Ghanapur 
station on Central Railway between Hyderabad and Warangal 
There are many indications to prove this He was named after 
the presiding Deity of the village A statue of Somanatha is shown 
with half effaced letters “SO NA” indicating his name The 
village in inhabited by Saivas It is a cunous coincidence that the 
first Acarya Ranuka and the greatest Andhra exponent of Vira- 
saiva should belong to the same part of the country His childliood 
and the various signs that he showed of future greatness, need not 
tarry us long Suffice it to say, that he was bom of a Brahmm 
family, showed precocity even when young, and a partiality for God 
Siva As he grew older, his devotion towards Siva increased gra- 
dually, and he was initiated into Dik^a His austerities gave him the 
capacity to compose works of which there is a large variety Finally 

60a Siddhantasikhamani Panccheda 11 

Cl Andhrakavi Tarangini Vol III pp 143 144 Basavapuranam Introduction p G 
62 Ibid pp 17-20 
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he gave up caste, and became a Jahgam, The most important of 
his works are (i) Basavapuraiim (ii) Pahditaradhyacaritam. 

The former treats about the life and teachings of Basavesvara, 
and the latter about the life and doings of one of the greatest Saiva 
scholars and devotees. Both the works are written in Dvipada 
metre, and the language employed is what is called “Janu-Tenugu”, 
easy flowing Telugu which can be easily understood by masses. 
These two works have become authorities on Virasaiva cult. Basava- 
puranam is said to have been translated into Kannada and Tamil.^s 
In these works, Somanatha mentions the lives of Siva-bhaktas in- 
cluding some of the 63 Nayanars of Tamil Siddhanta. His method 
of dealing with the subject, the manner in which it is treated, the 
easy metre employed, and the Janu Tenugu full of colloquial and 
popular words and expressions, have served more than anything 
else, to propagate the religion in Andhra Desa. A vast literature 
grew round him both in Kannada and Telugu, and he is revered 
by the Virasaivas as an Avatar. Many of his Telugu works have 
an impress of a popular character. He wrote some Sanskrit works 
also, of which Basavarajiyam (Somanathabhasya) is the most 
important. These Sanskrit works cater to the more learned among 
Saivas. They disclose his power of argument and expression, his 
captivating style, and his vast knowledge and erudition. He 
wrote many penygerics on Basavesvara.®'’- Some of his Stotras are 
repeated daily by many Virasaivas. In the history of that religion, 
his name stands second only, to that of Basavesvara. His name is 
a house-hold word among Virasaivas. He may be called an 
institution. 


SAIVA KINGDOMS 

We have seen that Royal patronage conduced to the spread of 
a religion. Virasaiva received such patronage at that time. Kaka- 
tirpola, the founder of Kakatiya Empire of Warangal was an elder 
contemporary of Bijjala. The Kakatiya family was Saiva by reli- 
gious persuasion, and during their reign 6aivism was exalted as the 
State Religion. All the Emperors were staunch gaivas. We have 
already noticed that Kakatiya Ganapati-Rudra was a disciple of 
Isanasivaguru. Somanatha himself might be a contemporary of 
Pratapa-Rudra I towards the end of 12th century, and is said to 

63. Andhrakavi Tarangim Vol. Ill, p. 108. 

qr^q'Rtq^itqftq'^’JTT m i qi q i ^q ii” 

(Basavodaharanam) . 
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have visited Warangal An incident which occurred at that time 
IS recorded in his works Sanskrit poets like Vidyanatha, the 
author of Prataparudrayasobhu$aiiam, flourished m that court, 
who contributeil as much for spread of Saivism as for the spread of 
culture A contemporary work called “Kn^abhiramam” of doubt- 
ful authorship, vividly describes the Saiva processions in the streets 
of Warangal on festive occasions The attendance in those pro- 
cessions was more of non Brahmins This would give us the im- 
pression that Saivism of that time was that of Viraiaiva variety, 
and that it was very popular among masses Though there were 
religious debates, and consequent conversions, we do not find much, 
which can be called active religious persecution This Empire was 
also called Trilinga empire, as three Saiva shrines stood as its three 
comer stones They are, in the east Daksarama on the banks of 
the lower Godavari, in the west Ka|esvaram on the upper Godavari 
in the Hyderabad State, and Sri^ailam m the South The whole 
period till the disruption of the empire in the first half of the four- 
teenth century, is a glorious period m the history of Saivism 

This tradition was continued by the early Vijayanagar 
emperors on one hand, and the Reddy kings of Addanki, Kondavidu 
and Rajamandry on the other Many inscriptions speak of gifts 
by Reddy kings to Saiva Pandits and Gurus Many of them are 
ArSdhyas (Sivadvijas) This is on indication that at that time there 
were both Brahmins and non-Brahmins who are Virasaivas, and 
that there was neither great rivalry nor enmity among them Great 
poets like Srinatha were associated with the spread of Saivism 

The early dynasties of Vijayanagar, Sangama and Saluva 
were followers of 6iva The ^aiva tradition was handed down to 
them by Vidyaranya, who after Sankara is the greatest figure in 
the religious firmament of South India Along with Saivism we 
have seen that he handed down Chandramouliivara also He 
established two more Mutts, Virupak^a and Pu^pagiri, under whose 
religious jurisdiction the whole of Andhra country was These 
Mutts with partiality for Siva encouraged Saivism In this manner, 
Samanya Saivism and Virasaivism spread in the Andhra Desa side 
by side complementary to each other This accounts for the peace- 
ful relations, unlike as in Karpat^ka and elsewhere The Andhra 
Saiva kingdoms contributed to the growth of both the varieties of 
Saivism This brings us to the end of fourteenth century So far, 
none of the previous ruling dynasties appear to have used the 

65 Reddy Kings ruled for nearly a hundred years between AU 1350 and 1450 

66 There is a school of thought called Aealasiddhanta the propogators of which 
Vemana Virabrahmam and others are Virasaivas 
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sword, for the spread of Saivism, nor do they appear to have shown 
hatred of the other cults. Besides, we find them endowing with 
gifts the shrines of other religions as well. 

During these centuries, the influence of Islam began to gra- 
dually increase. Because Islam is no respecter of other religions, 
the respective conditions of these cults remained almost the same. 

6AIVA SHRINES IN ANDHRA 

As compared with the Vistju shrines, the number of 6aiva 
shrines appear to be larger in Andhra Desa. Along with Srisailam 
and Dalcsaram, Kalahasti one of the five elemental Lihgas of Siva 
(the Vayu Linga) is situated in Chittor District of Andhra Desa. 
Poet Dhurjati composed a centum of verses with the makuta 
“Srikalahastisvara”. Perhaps it is not far wrong to say, that the 
conditions of ^aivism in Andlira are now the same as those obtained 
at that time. There is a general saying among Telugu people, that 
one should not live in a place, where there is no 6iva temple. 
Sivaratri is observed most solemnly throughout the Andhra Desa 
by all castes. Along with Siva, his consort Sakti in her manifold 
manifestations, is worshipped by all classes of people in every 
village, Siva and Sakti cults presuppose each other, and all wor- 
shippers of Sakti are Saivas as well, and the converse is also true. 

CONCLUSION 

As I have already said there is no marked change in the cir- 
cumstances then and now. If a census is taken, Saivas of all 
varieties form the largest mass, and the most numerous in Andhra 
Desa. But the fanaticism which is seen elsewhere, is largely absent 
here. Virasaivism has ceased to be a militant converting religion 
centuries ago, and therefore the Saiva sects have become static. 
Virasaivas among Brahmins go by the same of Aradhyas and non- 
Brahmins by the name of Jangams. The latter are also called 
“Lingabalijas”. Balija is an appelation for Sudras and those who 
are Saives among them and wear Lihgas are called by that name. 

Now there is vast literature about this cult in the shape of 
Kavyas, Satakas, lives of Bhaktas, rituals of the cult, and its philo- 
sophy. They include a number of translations of Sanskrit, Puranic, 
and other works.®^ But material to trace the history of the cult 

67. “VIrasaivavanjmayam” N. Venkat Rao. Bharati, Silver Jubilee edition, p. 9. 
Among the later writers on ^aivism the most illustrious is Appayyadikita, 
whose works are ornaments to any literature and Philosophy. Though Sri- 
kantha and Srikara wrote much, the word on ^aivadvaita must be considered 
to have been said by this learned philosopher poet. 




KASHMIR SAIVISM 

By 

Dr. T. M. P. I^Iaiiadevan 'm a , rh. d. 

There is a form of Saivism popularly known as Kashmir Saivism 
which IS a kind of monism or non-dualism The names by which the 
system is known are Tnka, Spanda and Pratyabhijha ^ The name 
Trxka primarily refers to the triple principle with which the system 
deals, VIZ Siva-sakti-anu or pati-pasa-pasu Though the other schools 
of Saivism also accept these three categories, Kashmir Saivism re- 
gards the individual soul and the world as essentially identical with 
Siva, and so the three, according to it, are reducible to one The term 
Spanda indicates the principle of apparent movement or change from 
the state of absolute unity to the plurality of the world And the 
expression Pratyabhtjnd which means ‘recognition’ refers to the way 
of realizing the soul’s identity with Siva 

The beginnings of Kashmir Saivism are to be traced to the Siva- 
siltras whose authorship is attributed to 3iva himself The Sutras 
are said to have been revealed to a sage by name Vasugupta who 
must have lived towards the end of the eighth or the beginning of 
the ninth century AD The date of Vasugupta is settled on the 
authonty of Kalhana’s Rdjatarangtnt which says that Bhatta Kallata, 
a pupil of Vasugupta, was a contemporary of Avantivarman who vas 
king of Kashmir in 855-883 A D There are different traditions 
about the way m which the Sutras were revealed to Vasugupta 
According to one of them, Vasugupta had a vision of Siva in a dream 
while residing in his hermitage below the Mahadeva peak, and he 
was directed by the Lord to a rock in the valley on which the Sutras 
had been inscribed When the sage went there and touched the rock, 
it turned and showed the inscription According to a second version, 
the Sutras, although composed by 6iva, were taught to Vasugupta 
by a Siddha A third version is that Vasugupta received the instruc- 
tion from Siva himself in a dream Whatever might have been the 
way m which the Sutras were revealed to Vasugupta, it is definite 
that these Sutras laid the foundation of Kashmir 6aivism A succes- 
sion of talented exponents of the system followed Vasugupta Kallata 
who was Vasugupta’s chosen pupil wrote, among other works, 


1 There are other names also such as $adardha-sastra 
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is his. “There is no tracing”, says the ‘awakened one’, “the course 
of those monks who are men-of-worth, in whom the fluxions are 
destroyed, who have greatly lived, done what was to be done, shed 
their burden, won their own goal, completely destroyed the fetters 
of becoming, and are freed with profound knowledge”®^ The re- 
cluse can finally say: ‘Lived is the Brahma-faring, done is what was 
to be done’®^ (katakaraniyo). 
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5panda-Son)asva in which he explained the meaning ot the Siaa- 
sxitra as taught by his master Somananda, the author o£ Siva-dr^ti 
and a vj-tti thereon, was probably another pupil of Vasugupta 
Among other teachers of Kashmir Saivism, wc find the names of 
Utpala, Ramakantha and Abhmnvagupta The last named was a 
prolific writer on a variety of subjects The period of his literary 
activity extended over a quarter of a century, from about 991 to 1015 
A D His best known work on Kashmir Saivism is the Paramartha- 
sara which is an adaptation of an earlier Advaita work of the same 
name by Adi Se?a 

The ultimate Reality, in Kashmir Saivjsm, as in every school of 
Saiva philosophy, is Sambhu or Siva, the supreme God Siva is the 
Atman, the self of all beings, Immutable and ever perfect He is 
pure consciousness (caitanya), absolute experience (Para sarpvit), 
supreme lord (paramojSvara) He is the ground of all existence, the 
substrate of all beings He is boginningless and one, he resides in 
all that moves and all that moves not Time and space do not limit 
him, for he transcends them, and they arc but his appearances He is 
both immanent (vi^vamaya) and transcendent (visvottinja) The 
world does not exhaust him, for he is infinite He is called anuttara, 
the reality beyond which there is nothing In the familiar strain of 
the Upani^ads, the teachers of Kashmir ^aivism tell us that the ultu 
mate Reality is beyond the reach of thought and language Yet both 
mind and speech attempt to understand and express the Real in its 
relation to the universe 

The pure consciousness, which is the supreme Reality and is re- 
ferred to as Siva, is the material as well ns the efficient cause of the 
universe This view is much the same as the one sponsored by 
Advaita-Vedanta as regards Saguna-Brahmnn God or Reality is the 
stuff of which the world is made ns well ns the instrument which 
makes it Fundamentally there is no difference between the cause 
and the effect But while for Advaita the manifested world is non- 
real, for Kashmir Saivism it is real 

By moans of several illustrations the writers on the Pratyabhijna 
system explain the creation of the universe from and by Siva The 
world is very often compared to the reflected city m a mirror “As 
m the orb of a mirror pictures such as those of a town or village 
shine which ore inseparable from it, and yet are distinct from one 
another and from it, so from the perfectly pure vision of the supreme 
Bhairava, this universe, though void of distinction appears distinct 
part from part and distinct from that vision” 2 And again, “As 


2 Abhinavagupta s Paromarthoaara w 12-13, see JRAS, 1910, p 723 
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syrup, molasses, jaggery, sugar-balls, candy, etc., are all alike juice 
of the sugar-cane, so the diverse conditions are all of ^ambhu, the 
Supreme Self”.® The illustration of the rope appearing as the snake 
is also employed, though not with the same implication as in Advaita- 
Vedanta. Another familiar analogy used to explain creation is the 
appearance of ideas in the mind. The creation-theory of the Pratya- 
bhijna school is known as dbhdsavdda, i.e, the view which holds that 
the universe consists of appearances which are all real in the sense 
that they are aspects of the ultimate Reality. 

The manifestation of the universe is effected through the Power 
(sakti) of Siva. And Power is not different from the Possessor there- 
of. Sakti is Siva's creative energy, and is spoken of as his feminine 
aspect. There are innumerable modes of Sakti. But the most im- 
portant of them are five. They are: (1) cit-sakti, the power of in- 
telligence or self-luminosity, which means that the Supreme shines 
by itself without dependence on any other light and even in the 
absence of all objects; (2) dnanda-sakti, the power of independence 
(svatantrya) which is bliss or joy, and by virtue of which the ulti- 
mate Reality is self-satisfied; (3) icchd-sakii, the power of will or de- 
sire, the wonderful power of the Lord to create; (4) jndna-sakti, the 
power of knowledge by virtue of which the objects are brought to- 
gether and held together in consciousness; and (5) kriyd-sakti, the 
power of action which is responsible for the actual manifestation of 
objects and their relations. By these powers the supreme 6iva in 
his aspect as Sakti manifests himself as the universe. He manifests 
himself by his own free will (svecchaya) and in himself as the sub- 
strate (svabhittau). That is, there is nothing other than §iva. If 
the universe appears as if different, such appearance is a delusion. 
With the opening out of Sakti, the universe appears; and when Sakti 
closes herself up, the universe disappears. Srsti (creation) and pra- 
laya (dissolution) alternate; and this process is without a beginning. 

As in the other schools of Saivism, thirty-six categories or tattvas 
are recognised in Kashmir Saivism. 

(1) The tattva which is counted as the thirty-sixth but which 
is first in the logical order is Siva, the ultimate Reality, as it holds 
the potentiality of creation. It is of this reality, as we said, that the 
universe is an appearance. The Siva-tattva is the first stage in the 
process of world-manifestation. Of the five aspects of Sakti, cit or 
intelligence predominates over the others at this stage. (2) The 
next category or tattva is sakti. It is not proper to call it the second 
stage, for it is by virtue of its operation that the manifestation of the 
6iva-tattva is made possible. When Sakti is counted separately. 


3. Ibid, p. 728. 
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what IS meant in reality is the manifestation of its unanda aspect — 
the aspect of bliss and self-satisfaction which is the precursor of the 
manifestation of a variety of forms (3) The third category is call- 
ed Sadosiva or the SfidaUiya-tottua, the principle “from which or in 
which the experience of Being begins” At this stage, iccha-sakti 
or the power of desire or will is the dominant feature And it is 
so because desire has to precede actual movement or activity (4) 
Isvara-tattva is the fourth category in which the power of knowledge 
(jnana-sakti) is predominant If at the stage of the Sadakhya-tattva 
the experience of the divine Expenencer may be stated in the form 
‘I am this' with the emphasis on I, the experience at the stage of the 
Isvara-tattva may be expressed in the form ‘This am V with the stress 
on this That is, the objective universe gams prominence here, and 
thereby the lordliness of the divine Being is realised (5) In. the 
Sad-vidyd-tattva which is the next stage, the two sides of the expe- 
rience, the subjective and the objective, the T’ and the ‘this* get 
equalised The experience is of the form ‘I am this* Here neither 
IS thrown into the background, the two have equal importance In 
such an experience there is activity and movement of thought The 
power of action, kriya-sakti, functions as the dominating influence 

The five categories from 6iva-tattva to Sad-vidya-tattva consti- 
tute what IS called the pure (Buddha) creation They arc pure be- 
cause they are manifested by Siva himself without dependence on 
any prompting cause like karma, or material cause like maya And 
also, the manifestation so far sketched is an ideal one, without any 
fragmentation or limitation of the One into the many Hence it is 
called the ‘perfect and pure way or order’ (suddhadhvan) The flve 
tattvas are the manifestation of the universal Self, and not of any 
individual soul So, they hove for their content the whole of ex- 
perience, the ‘All-this’ It IS only after the stage of Suddha-vidya- 
tattva that finitisation or fragmentation begins to take place The 
expenencers of these five tattvas are said to be super-normal beings, 
and they are classified into five groups m accordance with the tattva 
that is predominant in each The names of these groups are Saip- 
bhava, Saktija, Mantra-mahesvara, Mantre^vara, and Mantra 

The remaining tattvas form the impure (asuddha) order of crea- 
tion Their manifestation constitutes the sphere of the experience 
of limited beings which does not cover the universal ‘All-this’, but 
relates only to particular aspects thereof The course of manifesta- 
tion after the Suddha-vidya-tattva is called the imperfect or impure 
way (asuddhadhvan) It is also known as the Mayadhvan or Maya’s 
way, from the fact that Maya is the first member of this order 
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(6) Mdyd is the power of obscuration. Its purpose is to limit 
the Experience as regards both the Experiencer and what is expe- 
rienced. The Universal Self becomes obscured as it were, and, as 
a result of this, a plurality of souls and things becomes possible. The 
stage of Maya is comparable to the state of lapsing into sleep. The 
universal Self whose powers were unrestricted upto the stage of the 
Suddha-vidya-tattva falls into sleep as it were; and fetters are forged 
to bind it apparently and finitise it. The limitless powers and fea- 
tures of the universal Self which are manifest in the course of the 
pure creation are, eternality (nityatva), all-pervasiveness (vyapa- 
katva), completeness (purnatva), omniscience (sarvajnatva) and 
omnipotence (sarvakartrtva). These get limited by the power of 
Maya; and we now have in their place: (7) Kola or time (limited 
duration), (8) Niyati or restriction in regard to space, (9) Rdga or 
attachment to particular things, (10) Vidya or limited knowledge and 

(11) Kald' or limited agency. These five categories, Kala, Niyati, 
Raga, Vidya and Kala, are called the five sheaths (panca-kancuka) 
which envelop the soul and thus make for its finitude. 

(12) The soul which is thus enveloped in the kaficukas is the 
Pursusa. The universal Self appears under limitation as the many 
individual souls. Not only is the nature of the Real veiled, but also 
an apparent plurality of souls is projected by Maya. The one All- 
Experiencer becomes differentiated, as it were, into the innumerable 
finite centres of experience. It is these centres which are the 
Purusas that are born and die, are bound and released. Each of these 
Purusas is called an Anu, because when the non-spatial Self is limit- 
ed, the limited form has to be conceived as atomic in nature, i.e. as 
a non-spatial point, 

(13) Corresponding to the limitation of the subjective side of 
the universal Experience, there is also a limitation of the objective 
side. Maya apparently finitises the supreme Self as a result of 
which we have a plurality of Purusas. And it also provides each 
of the purusas with a conditioned object of experience which is 
Prakrti. Because the stage in the evolutionary process which we 
are considering at present is comparable to sleep, the object is only 
a vague and indefinite ‘something’ (vedya-samanyatmakam). It has 
the potentiality of developing into a variety of experiencibles — plea- 
surable, painful and delusive objects. But at this stage the three 
gunas, sattva, rajas, and tamas which are responsible for the variety 
of objective manifestations remain in a state of equilibrium. It is 
these gunas that constitute Prakrti; they are like the three strands 
of a cord, binding the Purusa. Since there is a plurality of Purusas, 
there is an equal number of Prakrtis (tac ca prati-pum-niyatatvat 
anekam). 
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The next three categories are (14) Buddhi or intellect, (15) 
Ahankdra or individuation, and (16) Manas or mind (14) The 
Buddhi-tattva comes into manifestation from Prakrti, as the Ex- 
periencer wakes up, as it were, after a sleep In the state of Prakrti 
there is an equalisation of the gui^as, as we saw, but tnis does not last 
for ever The Lord of the tattvas, viz the Expenencer, creates a dis- 
turbance (ksobha) in Prakrti, so that he may enjoy the finite objects 
And Buddhi is what emerges at first out of this disturbance It is 
to be compared to the first stage m the waking consciousness after a 
sleep There is here a mere awareness without specification Though 
all the three constituents of Prakrti are present in Buddhi, the pre- 
dominant guna in it is sattva (15) From Buddhi arises Ahankara 
which is individuation or egoity It represents the feeling of one- 
self as T am so and so’ — the feeling as a particular person The self 
identifies itself with Buddhi, and consequently attributes to itself the 
function of the Buddhi This is Ahankara The guna that pro- 
minently characterises it is rajas (16) From Ahankara Manas is 
produced The function of Manas or mind is to act as the medium 
between Ahankara and the sense-manifold It actively collects the 
sense-data and presents them to the higher functionary Though 
Manas is a state of activity, it is blind by itself and is the seat of de- 
sires And so, the guna that is dominant in it is tamas 

Besides Manas, Ahankara produces the five organs of sense 
(jnanendriyas), the five organs of action (karmendriyas), and the 
five essences called tanmatras from which evolve the gross elements 
The five organs of sense are (17) the sense of hearing, (18) the sense 
of touch, (19) the sense of sight, (20) the sense of taste, and (21) the 
sense of smell These five are the channels oi perception, and are 
the products of that variety of Ahankara m which sattva is predomi- 
nant — the variety which is called Taiyasa The five organs of action 
are (22) the organ of speech, (23) the organ of grasping, (24) the or- 
gan of locomotion, (25) the organ of excretion, and (26) the organ 
of reproduction These organs, os their collective name denotes, are 
the instruments of action, and they are the products of the Vaikrta- 
Ahankara, viz the Ahankara in which rajas is the dominant guna 
The five Tanmatras are evolved out of the variety of Ahankara in 
which tamas predominates, and which is called Bhiitadi The Tan- 
matras are (27) sound, (28) touch, (29) colour, (30) taste, and (31) 
odour These should not be confused with the particular sounds, 
etc which we experience They are the subtle essences from which 
are evolved the gross elements 

The gross elements are the remaining categories They are five 
m number, and are the products respectively of sound, touch, colour. 
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taste, and odour. The five gross elements (Bhutas) are: (32) ether, 
(33) air, (34) fire, (35) water, and (36) earth. These are the ingre- 
dients of what we call the physical world. They constitute the 
abodes of enjoyment and the objects of experience for the individual 
souls. 

The individual soul, though identical with the supreme 6iva, 
suffers the ills of samsara, because it has forgotten its essential nature. 
It is covered with three impurities called mdlas, and encased in the 
sheaths or kancukas. The three impurities are: anavamala, karma- 
mala and mayiyamala. Anavamala is the innate impurity of ignor- 
ance, and is the root cause of bondage. It is beginningless, though 
it can be destroyed. And final release consists in the destruction of 
anava. Karmamala is the result of anava. It is responsible for the 
association of the individual soul with the effects of Maya. Mayiya- 
mala which is caused by karmamala is the impurity of transmigra- 
tory existence. Endowed with these three malas, the soul migrates 
from one state of existence to another, putting on the cloaks created 
by Maya. 

The supreme aim of the Pratyabhijna system is to enable the 
individual soul to find its salvation. The salvation consists in the 
soul’s recognition of its identity with the ultimate Reality. As bond- 
age is the result of ignorance, release is to be attained through know- 
ledge. The knowledge which liberates, however, is not mere intel- 
lectual awareness; it is spiritual intuition of the fundamental unity. 
The intuition is gained by dlksd, which is the name for the act where- 
by spiritual knowledge is imparted and the bondage of innate ignor- 
ance is removed. The intellectual knowledge of the Pratyabhijna 
system is also necessary, because without it diksa will not be effi- 
cacious. 

The way to liberation (moksa) is exactly the reverse of the way 
of manifestation (abhasa). The individual soul which is subject to 
birth and death, being endowed with the three malas is called sakala. 
At the time of dissolution or pralaya, the soul is not associated with 
the effects of Maya, viz. body, etc., and so it is free from the Mayiya- 
mala, and is called pralaydkala. When, by the adoption of the 6aiva- 
path, the soul has made some advance on the road of liberation, the 
karma-mala too gets dissolved; and the soul in that stage is called 
Vijndrmkala. It is, in fact, a transitional stage from the impure to 
pure creation. Anava alone lingers; and it too is destroyed by 
stages. Four such stages are recognised by the Saivas, before the 
final annihilation of anava is accomplished. The soul passes through 
the five tattvas of the pure creation in the reverse order, before it 
gains the knowledge of its identity with Parama Siva. The names 
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of the soul in these stages, as we have given already, are Mantra, 
Manlreia, Mantra-mahc^a, Saktip, and ^atpbhava 

There are four wajs, or rather steps, to liberation anava, sakta, 
6aipbhava, and anupaja Each preceding stage leads to the next in 
order The anavopaya is otherwise known as krijopaya It is the 
path in which external aids like repetition of mantras are used as 
means to self-realisation At the next stage which is called sakto 
paya or jnanopaya, the aspirant makes repeated attemots to rise from 
a duahstic outlook to the knowledge of unity At the third stage 
which is Known as the Sarpbhava-marga or icchopaya the knowledge 
of the Ultimate Rcalitj arises through mere exercise of the will 
power The anupaya-morga or anandopnya is the lost stage m the 
journey Here there is no need even for bhnuann The ultimate 
Reality is realised through pratt/abhtjrm or recognition, and the soul 
IS completely liberated 

This IS how the process of recognition is illustrated and explain- 
ed “A certain damsel, hearing of the many good qualities of a 
particular gallant, fell in love with him before she had seen him, and 
agitated by her passion and unable to suffer the pain of not seeing 
him, wrote to him a love-letter descriptive of her condition He at 
once came to her, but when she saw him she did not recognise in him 
the qualities she had heard about, he appeared much the same as any 
other man, and she found no gratification in his society So soon, 
however, as she recognised those qualities in him as her companions 
now pointed them out, she was fully gratified In like manner, 
though the personal self be manifested as identical with the univer- 
sal soul, its manifestation effects no complete satisfaction so long as 
there is no recognition of those attributes, but as soon as it is taught 
by a spiritual director to recognise in itself the perfections of Mahes- 
vara, his omniscience, omnipotence, and other attributes, it attains 
the whole pleroma of being” * 

Mere human effort will not be of much avail m the path of 
Moksa What really moves here is the Divine Will Besides the 
three powers of creation, sustentation, and destruction of the uni- 
verse, God has the powers of concealment and grace His real nature 
is concealed from the soul, and after the soul has played out its part 
in saipsara, God’s grace descends on the individual, and the indivi- 
dual is released The descent of Divme Grace is called Sakti-mpata 

Mok 5 a, according to the Pratyabhijna system, is a return to the 
original state of perfection and purity of consciousness Abhinava- 
gupta describes it thus “When thus the imagination of quality has 
vanished, and he (the released soul) has surmounted the illusion 

4 See The Sarta^darsano^samgraha of Madhavacarya translntcd by E B Co«vell 
~ and A E Gough p 136 
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Maya, he is merged in Brahman, as water in water, as milk in milk. 
When thus through contemplation the group of elements has been 
resolved into the substances of Siva, what grief, what delusion can 
befall him who surveys the universe as Brahman? 

Of all the schools of ^aivism, the Pratyabhijna system comes 
closest to Advaita-Vedanta. As in Advaita, so in Kashmir 'Saivism 
the ultimate reality is non-dual and of the nature of pure conscious- 
ness. The three 6aiva categories, pati, pasu and pasa, are reduced 
to the one absolute reality which is Para-^iva, and apart from which 
there is nothing real. The so-called jiva is non-different from the 
supreme reality; and its final goal is the recognition of this truth. 
Moksa is the soul’s return to its original purity through realising its 
identity with the Absolute. The universe too is not different from' 
Siva. It is an appearance (abhasa) comparable to the reflected city 
in a mirror or the illusory snake in the rope. Siva is both' the mate- 
rial and the instrumental cause of the world. Maya is the principle 
of illusion which obscures the real and projects the non-real. Since, 
the appearance of the pluralistic universe including jlvatva is due 
to ignorance, it is to be removed through jhana or knowledge. 

So far, it will be easily seen, there is nothing to distinguish 
the Pratyabhijna system from Advaita-Vedanta, But when it in- 
troduces certain additions or modifications, obviously to justify its 
character as a school of Saivism, it becomes inconsistent with itself. 
(1) The manifested world of things is, according to Kashmir Saivism, 
real. But how could this be? How could the Pure Consciousness 
be the material cause of the non-intelligent world? If it is said to 
be the material cause, it must be only in the sense that it is the sub- 
strate of an illusory appearance. The analogies used by the Pratya- 
bhijna writers themselves go to show that the so-called creation is 
vivarta and not parindma. (2) In a realistic system the scheme of 
thirty-six categories to which Kashmir Saivism adheres may have 
some meaning, but not in a system of Monistic Idealism which this 
school of Saivism claims to be. Since Maya serves, even according 
to the Pratyabhijna, the double purpose of obscuring the non-dual 
reality and projecting the pluralistic universe, it is unnecessary and 
cumbersome to distinguish stages of creation anterior to Maya. 
Beginning with Maya, the scheme is more or less the same as that 
of the Sahkhya system. The Advaitin has no objection to the gene- 
ral outline of the Sahkhya scheme minus its parindma~vdda. In so 
far as Kashmir Saivism stops short of full-fledged Advaita, it fails 
to be philosophically satisfactory. And this failure is due to the 
legacy which it has received from the realistic schools — a legacy 
which is in the nature of a haereditas damnosa. 


5. The Paravxarthasara, vv. 51-52; JRAS, 1910, p. 734. 
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" There are some traces of Buddhism in Bengal even in inscrip- 
tions later than the age of the Palas and there is a Buddliist popula- 
tion in the Chittagong area on the south-eastern fringe of Bengal 
even today. But Buddhism docs not appear to have played any 
important part in the religious life of Bengal after the decline of 
the Buddhist royal family of the Pains in the twelfth century A.D. 
The antipathy of the Sena rulers of Bengal, who succeeded the 
Palas, may have supplied an additional force to the elements that 
led to the withering of Buddhism in the country. 
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India can boast of twelve great linga temples’ which have, for 
eenturies, commanded an especial veneration from the devotees of 
Siva. Perhaps the most famous of these is tiic shrine of Sornanatha, 
situated in Prabhasa Patau on the southern coast of Sauraslilra, 
whose wealth and splendour attracted the avaricious eyes of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni who on January 3, 1026, destroyed the idols 
of the temple and looted its rarest treasures.^ The shrine is named 
, after the moon-god Soma who, under a curse, is believed to have 
)' set up the linga and worshipped it with devotion. The story goes 
that, though the moon-god had married all the twenty-seven 
|| daughters of Daksa, he had a special fascination for RohinI to the 
, great chagrin of her sisters. Dak.sa advised his son-in-law to treat 
>1 all the wives equally; but, advice proving of no avail, the son-in-law 
'* was cursed whereby he contracted phthisis. In vain the moon-god 
appears to have made manifold attempts to get over the effects of 
the curse. As he, defeated in his attempts, continue to v.mnc, herbs 
became either tasteless or failed to grow altogether. The high gods 
had to intervene in the matter, and a compromise was arranged 
between the disputants. Soma had to promise equal devotion 
towards all his wives and regard for womankind in general and 
brahmins. He could get rid of the disease already on him if he 
bathed in the Prahlidsaiirtha, the spot at wliich the Sarasvatl mingles 
with the ocean, and worshipped Lord Mahadeva there. Tlic moon- 
god obeyed and regained his form and beauty.^ 

This is the story in the Epics. My attempt now is to discuss 
what sort of relationship existed already between the gods Soma 
and 6iva in the Vedic period. It may be noted at the very outset 
that Soma is one of the most important deities in the Rgveda. The 
name occurs hundreds of times and at least 120 whole hymns are 
devoted to the praise of this divinity. It is indeed true that the allu- 
.sion in most of these occurrences is either to the concrete plant of 


1. For a list see Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, p. 322 n. 

2. K. M. Munshi, Somnath the Shnne Eternal, Bombay, 1951, p. 26. 

3. Mahdhhdrata (Nirnayasagara Press Edition), IX. 36. 
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that name or to the exhilarating essence extracted from it, but it 
has to be admitted*^ that there aie ceitain passages m this Veda 
which would give an absurd meaning if the word Soma occurring 
in them is taken in cither of these senses Chief among such are 
those® v^hich describe the wedding of Soma with Surya, the daughter 
of the Sun Such a connection between Soma and Surja becomes 
understandable only if the god is the Moon who, as a luminary 
even like the Sun, can reasonably be regarded as his son-in-law 
Elsewhere® Soma is described as the drop Tdrapsa^ which 
goes to the ocean, looking with tne eye of a vulture, and even 
here the reference must be only to the Moon One passage in the 
Atharvaveda, however, declares in clear terms the identity of Soma 
with the Moon It runs “May the god Soma free me, he whom they 
call the Moon” fSomo ma devo muficatu yam dhtis candramd iti) 
Occasions arc indeed numerous® when the ^atapatha Erahmana 
asserts this identity, and in ttvo contexts® we meet also with the 
Epic idea of Soma being closcl> connected with the branmins Sonn 
is here called the ling of the brahmins (Soino ^asimV Qvi brahmand- 
nnirt ru]d) 

Among the associates of the god Soma in the Veda are Agni, 
Indra, Parjanja, Pu?an, Rudra, Surya and Varu^ia Of these Rudra 
IS the precursor of the Puramc Siva and as such his relationship with 
Soma IS the subject of our study m this paper But the Vedic Rudra 
IS often identified with Agni, and the identity appears to have so 
influenced the chaiactor of the god that he is equipped considerably 
to play the important role of Siva-Mahudeva m later history It is 
to this influence apparently that Siva owes his complexion, his blue 
neck and his matted hair It is not impossible that even the emblem 
of this popular god, tho hnga, really grew out of the sacrificial 
fire-pit As for Soma, he receives joint praise in the Veda with 
Agni and Rudra each m one whole hymn Among the feats resulting 
from the combined efforts of the gods Agni and Soma is the fixing 
up of the luminaries in the sky Says' ^ the seer addressing the two 
gods 


4 For an elaborate discussion of the theme see H G Narahari Atr\an in Pre- 
Upamsadie Vedic Llteroture Ad^ar 3944 pp 80 fT 

5 RV X 85 6 RV X 123 8 7 AV XI 6 7 

8 1645 XI 1324 and 5 etc for tho full list '■ec Muir Original Sanskrit 
Texts London 1884 V 271 

9 V33 12IX43 16 

10 N Venkataramanayya Rudrs-^iuo (Dr S Subrahmanya Aiyor Lectures 1939- 
40 University of Madras Madras 1911), p 83 

11 RV I 93 5 ab 
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Ample recompense (brhat)''^ awaits those who worship these two 
gods together. Their horses become strong and cows become fat. 
Themselves they become healthy and rich:''^ 

(Vide p. 3 of original) 

I “ “ “ 

1 

When Soma and Rudra go together, they are both armed with sharp 
weapons and shafts (tigmayudhau tigmaheti) and are supplicated 
by devotees for blessings to man and beast, for healing medicines and 
for deliverance from sin;''® 

I “ * 

RtRT ^ I 

Wt ITcT^l'sTFTcr II 

If, therefore, we read in the Epics that the Prahhasatirtha, where 
Soma bathes on every New-Moon day,""® has the power to make 
every devout pilgrim who bathes there radiant even lilce the full 
Moon (prahhdsate yathd Somah) or as lustrous as the glorious Sun 
(vimaldrkasamadyutih),'^'^ we are treated to no empty hyperbole. 
The verdict of the Epic has its firm roots in the beliefs of the oldest 
known period of our history. 




12. RV. I. 93. 10 c. 

13. RV. I. 93. 7 & 12. 

14. RV. VI. 74. 4 a. 


15. RV. VI. 74. 1 and 3. 

16. Mahahharaia, IX. 36. 41. 

17. Ihid., m. 80. 64. 



SOMANATH : THE PILLAR OF LIGHT 
UNIVERSE HIS SYMBOL 

(By J. B. Durkal M.A., D.O.C. Vidya Varidhi) 

I 

In unfathomed prenebular ages old 

When there was neither light, nor heat nor cold 

Nor earth nor suns nor water nor germs, 

The Universe itself was evolving its terms. 

Even prior still there was but one element 
Without a second and mighty in its own portent; 

It was unsealed, with life and light and joy 
Yet it felt its unvaried life a tiresome toy. 

“I am one” it said. No, not said, but willed, 

^ *‘May I be many and multiply”; and drilled 
Its unity into variety of space and time 
And substance sans substance in a wonderous pantomine. 

Three great gunos emerged from parent primordial 
With their godheads potent yet incorporeal: 

Brahma was the deity of world-wide expansion 
And Vishnu was the deity of conserving protection. 

And they began to test who the greater was; 

A trial of spiritual strength and laws; 

They faught and faught in wonderous action 
As in science they call action and reaction. 

And when there was no clue as to who would win 
Which force would prevail and conquer the din, 

Lo, there appeared between them, god Shiva the good, 

A great pillar of light, symbol of a new mood. 

This pillar of light was the emblem supreme 
The light of light — ^the Jyorir Lihga of our sacred theme. 
The pillar of light, the deities volunteered to scale 
To measure their strength by their own rod and rail. 
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The pervasive element went down to find the lower end 
And the expansive one upside its way did wend, 

But none gould find the end of the pillar of light 
For, it was the light beyoiid light and might. 

But lo; the expansive spirit did to temptation lend 
And said he had seen the pillar’s end 
The retribution came and his head was gone 
And above his boast Vishnu’s veracity shone. 

It was that pillar of light which stands between 
The expansive and the conservative forces daily seen. 
We seek its knowledge but never reach its end 
Both urges are great and good, but have a noisy trend. 

Let us worship the Pillar of Light, but beware of lie; 

For, the Lord of Light is there ever awake and nigh. 

II 

There is a wonderous tale how great Eternity 
As it lay refulgent with Rishies of divine entity, 

Maya the spell-spouse of Shiva had disappeared 

And with her also the world which she had reared. 

« 

The Rishis prayed that Shiva the God of bliss 
May revoke his pensive mood to give his spell a Idss, 

So that the Cosmic child resurge into being 
And Universe of joys and jobs spring ensuing. 

Then God Shiva made a condition terse. 

That they shall worship his symbol. Universe. 

They agreed and then God Shiva donned like a beam 
The Universe, the sign and symbol of his vita Supreme. 

For, what’s a better symbol of the infinite but the finite 
And of God but the Universe, of might but the right. 

Of unseen but the seen, and of His luminous light 
But our own darling Twilight? 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL BACKGROUND OF 
VEDIC RUDRA AND PURANIC SIVA 

By Shri M. Raja Rao 

“Saurastra dese vidase-stiramye, Jyotirmayam candrakala- 
vatariisam, Bhaktipradanaya krpavatirnam, Tam SOMANATHAM 
saranam prapadye.” 

“ViyadvyapI taraganagunitaphenodgamarucih 
Pravaho varam prsatalaghudrstah sirasi te, 
Jagad-dvlpakaram jaladhivalayam tena kritam — 
Ityantenaivonneyam dhrtamahima divyam tava vapuh.” 

The title Somanatha brings up before our eyes the familiar 
picture of Lord 6iva with the crescent moon peeping down at us 
from among the coils of matted hair that form his crest. The 
moon’s constant companion is the divine Gahga. To keep the coils 
in place ^iva has bound round them a huge water-snake (hrada- 
sarpa), a Hydra. His abode is Mount Kailas. His weapon is the 
trident or trisula. He is an Ardhanarlsvara; his consort Sri Gaur! 
constitutes, as it were, the left half of his body. By his side stands 
the sacred bull, Nandi. Near by are sporting his two sons, Lord 
EUarttikeya and Lord Ganesa. What a transition from the Vedic 
Rudra, the dreaded God of Storms, accompanied by his lightning- 
bejewelled bands of Maruts, his wild and matted locks flapping 
about in the whirlwind and hurting all those that came within 
their reach, to the Bhola-Sahkara, seated in deep meditation with 
all his eyes closed, and granting, without any discrimination, what 
ever boons his devotees asked of Him! The scenes of desolation 
and waste that the angry Rudra left behind Him were replaced in 
later times by the cremation ground that became the favourite 
haunt of Lord Siva. Verily He continues to be the God of Destruction! 
Both Rudra and Siva represent the wilder aspect of Cosmos — ^Nature 
in her angriest mood. Whatever has been created must suffer 
destruction. It is only the Uncreated Eternal He or She that can 
survive. All else was nought at the birth of the worlds; and will 
be nought again at the End. 

Lord Somanatha is a composite God and combines in himself 
the salient features of Vedic Rudra and Vedic Soma. The Vedic 
5sis were Kapardins, Lord Rudra was also a Kapardin. Rudra was 
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later identified with the Starry Heavens and became a Vyoma-kesin. 
It was but natural that the moon should get entangled in the braids 
of Rudra. Rudra became Somasekhara or Somanatha. Rudra 
became associated with Kala or Father Time. He was endowed 
with three eyes, that looked into the past, the present and the future. 
The Sun formed the right-eye, and the moon the left eye, midway 
between them at the centre of the forehead shone the third eye with 
the brilliance of Agni. The sun stands for the day, the moon for 
the night, Agni for the two twilights — the two Sandhyas set apart 
for the morning and evening Agnihotra. 

The Vedic seers were fond of metaphors. They employed the 
fundamental relationship of father, mother, and child to describe 
the connection between cause and effect, between an action and 
its result. If the cause was a single force, it became the father or 
the mother to the result — their baby. The interaction between two 
forces ending in a concrete result was spoken of as the union of 
the father and mother. The elemental forces and primary emotions 
were personified into Gods and Goddesses. As they dealt with 
personifications, both the seers and their disciples felt no delicacy 
or saw no sin in attributing a freedom of intercourse between the 
personified objects that would be called incest if the participators 
had been real human beings. Rudra and Ambika were brother 
and sister; Prajapati and Rohiol were father and daughter. Yet 
they married. Marriages between brother and sister were quite 
common among the Egyptians and the Persians. Curiously enough 
Rudra, under the special appellations of Bhutavan and Pasupati, 
■was selected by the Gods to puntsh Prajapatt tor his ineest\ious Yoar- 
riage with Rohini. It is poetic imagination run riot, relieved by a 
touch of playful humour. The scene of this celestial drama was 
the starry heavens. 

The exuberant fancies of the Vedic poets have been preserved 
in the astronomical myths and legends connected with the con- 
stellations extending, mainly along the zodiac, from the Krttikas to 
Magha. The two exploits of Rudra, namely, the punishment of 
Prajapati and the burning away of the Tripura cities, are located 
in this region of the sky. The Kiratarjuniya episode of the Mahdbha- 
rata is also capable of a similar celestial representation. Before we 
attempt to interpret ancient legends as astronomical myths, we 
have to divest ourselVes of certain prejud,ices and assumptions 
regarding the extent of the astronomical knowledge and achieve- 
ments of our ancestors. Whether the identifications of the con- 
stellations with the personages of the legends were original con- 
ceptions of the Indo-Aryans, or had been suggested to them when 
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they came into contact with the Greeks, or they were the common 
heritage of both the branches of the Aryan nations, is a minor point. 
What is more important is the manner in which the ancient seers 
wove their knowledge of the stars into beautiful fancies and legends 
which the sculptors of later times reduced to actual images of stone 
and metal, or which the artists illustrated as gorgeous pictures 
painted on the walls of rock-cut caves and temples. 

The knowledge of the stars was orally handed down from 
father to son or from teacher to disciple; but no authentic star-maps 
were prepared. So the association of particular stars and groups 
with legendary personages and events is purd.y conjectural and 
problematic. At the time of the composition of the Siddhdntas, 
there was an attempt at classification; but as Greek ideas had been 
prevalent for some centuries, it is not possible to determine how 
far these classifications were based on original ancient traditions 
and how far they had been modified by the influx of Greek myths. 
So I shall content myself with mer^y pointing out how the Puranic 
concept of !§iva and his appurtenances coincide with the distribu- 
tion of the several zodiacal constellations and those near them. 
The legends that are found in the Vedic Samhitds and Brdhmanas 
date back to times far anterior to the Greek contact. Coincidences, 
where they occur, illustrate a common heritage. 

The identification of Soma with the moon dates back to Rg- 
Vedic times. The Taittiriya Saihhitd establishes an intimate asso- 
ciation of Soma and Rudra. The Susumna rays of the sun fall on 
the moon and store up on it Soma, the immortal food of the gods, 
during the bright fortnight. But during the dark fortnight the 
gods successively drink up this Soma; the moon continues to wane, 
until on the day of new-moon only one-sixteenth of the original store 
is left. This quantity of Soma is called a kala. It is sent down to 
the earth for being stored up in the Soma plant and other medicinal 
herbs, found on the earth. From the first day of the bright fort- 
night, the moon again begins to acquire one kala of Soma per day 
from the rays of the sun; until on the full-moon day the stock is 
again sixteen kalas. This cycle of changes repeats itself once a 
month. The moon serves as a reservoir of Soma periodically 
emptied and replenished. This process is alluded to in the Rg-Vedic 
hymn on Surya’s Wedding with Soma. The first five verses inform 
us that Soma is stationed in the heavens among the nak^atras and 
contributes largely to the well-being of the Adityas and the Earth. 
The Soma juice which the priests extract is not the real Soma whose 
praises they sing. No terrestrial being can taste the immortal food 
of the gods. As often as the gods drink the divine Soma the lake in 
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the moon gets filled up again. Vayu is the guardian of Soma; the 
moon regulates the months and years. The marriage of Surya 
(the Su^umna rays), the daughter of Savitr (sun) with Soma (the 
moon) Is merely a symbolic representation of the illumination of 
the moon's disc by the sun's rays. The Vedic Soma is nothing but 
the candra-kalfi of the Puranas and the Subhra-jyotsna of our 
National Anthem. 

According to the Taittirii/a Saihhita and the Taittiriyo 
Brahma^, Soma, the Moon, is the deity presiding over the Mfgaiira 
nak^atra. The /Ifaifrdyanlt/a Semhitd allots the ovcrlordship of 
Mfgaiira to the Maruts and transfers Soma to a twenty-eighth 
nak^tra, Brahmaija, between Bharai)! and Kiitikfis. The Maruts 
are called the children of Rudra. The discrepancy merely establishes 
the equivalence of Rudra and Soma, and their con-domlnium status. 
The Taittifiya Brahmana catalogues the nak$atras and their attri- 
butes once in the first Astaka and again, in a more detailed manner, 
in the third A^taka. The two accounts differ both in contents and 
treatment. The first Astaka assigns three stars or groups of stars 
to each nak^atra. The central star Is the primary, with a secondary 
on cither side. Each nak?tra is associated with on object, person 
or idea indicated by the central star. The secondaries indicate its 
attributes or accompaniments. Whether the three stars that form 
a set arc situated In a North-South line or West to East lino in 
the order of Increasing longitude is not clearly stated. The eastern 
sccondaxy' of the one is earlier in right ascension than the western 
companion of the next nak^atra. Prajapati, the lord of RohloT, has 
for his associates medicinal herbs to the west and opah (water or 
juice) to the cast. In his poem Ulysses, Tennyson calls the group, 
the rainy Hyadcs. Mrgasira is called Inval^. To the west are 
fibre-yielding plants; to the cast is the finished cloth. "Soumyam 
vai uosali.” Soma is the weaver or the wearer. ''Rudrasya Bdhu; 
MTgaydval} parostfif, vifc^dro aoasMt.” At the centre of the Ardra 
group arc the two arms of Rudra holding the bow and the arrow. 
To the cast is seen his head In Sirius, adjusting his aim; to the west 
lies the target — Prajfipati’s head or the three Asura cities. The 
imagery changes again with Punarvasu. Aditi is the central group, 
consisting probably of two stars in the north and two to the south 
of the ecliptic at equal distances; to the cast are the rain-bearing 
monsoon winds; to the west arc the flood-waters flowing to the 
west. This is an accurate description of the Punjab water-shod 
with the Satadru and the other tributaries of the Sindhu flowing 
west. Tisya is the next nakjatra with Brhaspati as overlord. It 
represents a Soma sacrifice. To the west sits the sacrificer; the 
priest comes next with the sacrificial prayers; to the east are the 
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offerings made. The description continues in the same vein with 
constant change of topics ‘•^Brhaspates-tisyah” says the Tait. 
Bmhmana; “Rudro vai Tisyah, Somah Purnamasas-saksddeva 
hrahmavarcasam avarudhe” says the Samhitd. The Samhitd asso- 
ciates Rudra also with Tisya in addition to Brhaspati. The Rg-veda 
alludes to Tisya as the most brilliant star in the sky and says that it 
never vanishes from the sky {R.V. 5-54-13), In Rg-veda, X-64-8, 
Tisya is associated with the archer Krsanu and Rudra. Krsanu is 
the Gandharva archer guarding Soma; he wounds the foot of 
Gayatri when she brings away the Soma. There is obviously a 
confusion of metaphors. The Taittirlya Aranyaka emphasies the 
intimate connection between the three naksatras — ^Ardra, Punar- 
vasu and Tisya. (1-10-2), “Sahasravrd iyam hhumih, par am vyoma 
sahasravrt; Asvind, Bhujjyu, Ndsatyd; Visvasya jagataspatz. Jdyd 
hhumih, patirvyoma; mithunam td aturyathuh; putro Brhaspatz 
Rudrah, Saramd iti stripumam” The association of Rudra with 
Ardra and Brhaspati with Tisya follows naturally; but the identity 
of Sarama is conjectural. Being a daughter, she must naturally 
find her abode with her mother in Punarvasu. Sarama is also 
variously identified with Indra as “Sdldvrkz (female) T.S. Vi-2-4” 
(and Tait. Aranyaka 1-6), and the she-dog in Canis Minor, Procyon. 

The third Astaka of the Taittirlya Brdhmana describes the 
association of the nakstras and their overlords in greater detail. 
Ardrayd Rudrah prathamdna eti; Srestlio devdndm, patiraghniyd 
ndm; naksatram havisd vidhema. Md nah prajdm rlrisat; md uta 
vzrdn; heti Rudrasya parino vrnaktu; Ardrd naksatram ju$atdm 
havir nah; pramuncamdnau duritdni visvd; apa aghasamsam nuda- 
tdm ardtim.” May Rudra in Ardra protect us, our children and 
our warriors! May His dreadful weapon be turned away from us! 
May He drive away our sins and the sufferings they bring on us! 
May He completely destroy all our enemies!” A similar request 
is made to Brhaspati in Ti§ya; His aid is sought to overcome all 
enemies from whatever direction they might come. An interesting 
statement is made that Brhaspati was first discovered opposite 
Tisya. Modern scholars interpret this verse as indicating that the 
discovery of Jupiter as a planet was made when it first occulted 
the yoga-tara of Tisya, about 4600 B.C. (Ketkar). Aditi is as usual 
associated with Punarvasu (dual). “Adityai svdhd Punarvasuhhydm.” 
Rudra is clearly described as Gavampati; ‘‘Raudri vai Gauh.” (T. 
Br. 2-2-5). 

There are at least two legends, one relating to Vedic Rudra 
(Naksatriya Rudra), and another relating to Puranic ^iva (Naksatrlya 
6iva), that have a clear astronomical background. The story of 
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Prajapati’s incestuous passion for his own daughter is found in the 
Axtarcya Brahmana, (III-33), the ^atapatha Brdhmana (1-7-4) the 
Rg-veda (X-61-7) and Tilak’s Orton (ch V p 98) among others In 
his commentary on $atapatlia Br II-2-1-2, Sayana remarks ' Jjuna 
tosya siras-ctchcda tyuk sirascett uhliayam antank^am utplutya 
nak^trutmana auastliitam dfsyatc** In the 6iva mahimna-stava of 
Pu^padanta which is believed to have been the composition of Sn 
Sankara, this incident is ascribed to Siva in the following beautiful 
verse 


Prajanatham nuthaprasabhamabhikam svam duhitaram 
Gatam RohidbhuUlm riramayi 5 um fsyasya vapu^a 
Dhanu 5 pancr yatam divamapi sapatrakrtamamum 
Trasantam te syadapi tyajati na mrgavyadha rabhasah ’ 

In the last chapter of the Sauptika parva of the Mahdbhdrata, 
we are told that in a sacrifice hold by the Devas Rudra’s portion 
was omitted Rudra grew furious and pierced the Yajna 
with an arrow in the region of the heart Ynjna assumed the 
form of a flaming doer, flew up to the sky and has been stuck 
up there to this day According to the Axtarcya BrShmana, the 
daughter of Prajapati fled from him in the form of a red hind He 
pursued her in the shape of a red hart and caught her up, and had 
intercourse with her Thereupon the gods formed a terrible being 
by each contributing a portion of his indignation and asked him to 
punish Prajapati They called him Bhutavan, but ho desired to be 
known as Pasupati They agreed He discharged an arrow and 
transfixed the head of Prajapati It was transferred to the sky, 
wVieTD A can be seen to this day as the I>cer’s "Head in the Mfgasira 
naksatra Orion) To the south of Orion and west of Sinus or Mfga- 
vyadha is a •'mall constellation called the Hare Since Soma the 
Moon IS the overlord of Mrgasira, it is but natural to assume that 
the deer's head in Orion and the Hare should represent the dark, 
spots in the Moon, who thereby acquires the titles Mfganka and 
Sasadhara The identification of Soma with the Moon m MrgaSira 
and Rudra with Sinus enables us to form an astral picture of Lord 
Somanatha Sinus marks the crown of his head To the west is 
the Moon, to the East, the waters of the celestial Ganga or the 
Milky Way The three stars in the belt of Orion constitute the 
three eyes of Rudra-Tryambaka The nebula m Orion supplies the 
smoke issuing out of his central eye wherein resides Agni Vedic 
Rudra was Agni himself "Kudro vai c?a yad Agnth This vital 
characteristic of Vedic Rudra survived m the Puranic Siva as the 
Agni in the central eye The sparkling blue of Rigel and the scintil- 
lating red and blue of Sinus supply the illusion of the Nila-rohita 
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colouration of Siva’s neck. We have the constellation Hydra close 
by to constitute Siva’s ornament (karnapuram) . “Gahgatarahga 
ramaniya jatakalapam; Gaurinirantara vibhusita vamabhagam; 
Sitamsu sobhita kirita virajamanam; bhaleksananalavisosita pahca- 
banam; nagadhiparacita bhasura karnapuram; Varanasipurapatim 
bhaja Visvanatham.” In such immortal lines does Sankara describe 
the Lord of the Universe, the patron deity of Banaras! — ^the naksa- 
triya Somanatha! The Brahmanas supply the additional information 
that in this story Prajapati was the symbol of year-long sacrifice and 
his daughter was either the sky or the dawn (Usas). The term 
Yugadi is commonly applied to the new-year day; as pointed out by 
Dr. Shamasastry, Usas or V 3 msti might have been in use to indicate 
the Vedic New-Year Day. Lokamanya B.G. Tilak put forward the 
suggestion that the Prajapati story was merely a metaphorical device 
adopted by the Vedic priests to record their observation that the 
equinoxial New-year Day commencing the season of Vasanta had 
changed its position in the year from the fortnight in which the sun 
was in Mrgasira to the fortnight in which it was in the Rohini divi- 
sion. In his notes to the Bhisma-parva, Dr. Belvalkar has pointed out 
that the Uttarayana that was awaited by Bhisma was the sun’s 
crossing the equator from the south to the north, — ^not the winter 
solstice as is commonly supposed. The Satapatha Brdhmana endorses 
this view. (Sata. Br. II-1-3-1 to 3.), Varahamihira, in his Brhat- 
Sdmhitd, defines an Utpata as any event that transcends common 
experience; anything that occurs out of season or appears contrary 
to Nature. “Rtu-svabhdvaja hyete drstdh svartau suhhapradah; 
Rtoranyatra gotpdtah drstdh te ndtiddrwmh.” (Ch. 46-95)” ^‘Prdkrter 
anyatvam utpdtdh” (Ch. 50). Garga regards the precession of 
the winter solstice from the first point of Dhanistha an Utpata of the 
first magnitude. “Samvatsarah Prajapatih; Prajdpatir yajnah” (Ait. 
Br. ii-tl). Another Vedic poet describes the every-day Sun as running 
after Usas as young men run after a young maiden in the first flush 
of youth “Suryo devlm usasam rocamdnnm maryo na yosdm dbhyeti 
paicdt.^^ (R.V. 115-2; Kutsa Ahgirasa). The Aitareya Brdhmana 
story employs the same simile with regard to the Equinoxial Sun, 
and the New Year Dawn. 

Let US now turn our attention from Vedic Rudra to the Puranic 
Somanatha. The most popular legend connected with Lord Siva is 
the burning away of Tripura. The elaborate account of the event 
given in the Matsya Purdna is a combination of three separate inci- 
dents'. viz. Tdrakdmaya — ^the war between Karttikeya and Taraka- 
sura; Tripura-dahana, the destruction of the three magic cities of 
Mayasura by Siva with a single arrow; Andhakdsura-samhdra — a 
popular festival celebrated on the full-moon of Margasira or Pausa 
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in all Saivite temples in South India, symbolising the defeat of 
Andhakasura. Siva as Nataraja dances in ecstasy over this dead 
body. The names of the three Asuras are highly suggestive of their 
astronomical origin or significance. Taraka means a star; Mayasura 
is an Asura well-versed in magic; Andhakasura is the Demon of 
Darkness, both actual and figurative. Andhaka is one of the several 
names assigned to the nak$atra, Mrgaiira. How it got that name we 
do not know. If conjectures are permitted, we can derive it from 
Andhas — ^the food of the gods or Soma. Soma, as we know, is the 
overlord of Mrgasira. If Andhaka is interpreted as Andha-tamisra 
or pitch-darkness, Soma or the moon becomes the destroyer of the 
demon of darkness. The only cause of darkness on a full-moon night 
is a lunar eclipse. Andhakasura may stand for the Demon causing 
the Eclipse. \^omsoevcr he might represent Andhaka was regarded 
as a foe of Rudra and must stand for a star or star-group in a line 
with Sirius and the three stars of Orion constituting the trilcan^a- 
boTwi or three barbed arrow of Rudra. The Andhakasura-samhara 
festival might have originated on the occasion of a total lunar eclipse 
of very long duration on the full-moon of Margasira month. The 
picture of Andhakasura is painted on on upright screen and is shot 
at by an arrow of moving lights. The screen is lot down rapidly with 
coloured water dripping down its sides. Then the image-bearers 
stamp wildly on a figure of the Asura chalked out on the ground, 
uttering wild shouts of joy and victory. Goddess Parvati arrives on 
the scene and calms down the fury of her consort. Before day-break 
on the same night, at early dawn, the devout worshippers take an 
early bath and visit the temple to catch a glimpse of Lord Nataraja, 
in His benevolent mood. The dread Rudra of the previous night 
has become Arudra, the moon has slipped into the Ardra nak?atra 
and His dariana is most auspicious. The bath is rendered doubly 
essential by the occurrence of a lunar eclipse. 

According to the Matsya Purdna, the drama of Tripura-dahana 
was enacted on the full-moon in Tisya in the month of Pausa. Great 
emphasis has been laid on the Pusya-yoga, (Chs. 135 to 140). We 
are not told what exactly Pu?ya-yoga stands for, whether it is the 
conjunction of Jupiter with Tisya as commonly adopted by the Jaina 
poets, or the occultation of the yogatara by the moon, or the full- 
moon in Pu?ya. The destruction of Tripura is said to have come 
about near the time of sunrise on the night of the full-moon in Ti?ya. 
So we may assume Pusya-yoga implies the full-moon in Pu?ya- 
nak^atra. The Taittiriya Samhitd furnishes the basis for the Tripura 
legend. The observance of the Ifpasads in a Soma sacrifice is parallel 
to the action of an attacking army when it entrenches itself round 
a fort to force it to surrender. "The Asuras had three citadels; the 
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lowest was of iron, then there was one of silver, then one of gold. 
The gods could not conquer them; they sought to conquer them by 
siege; therefore they say — ^both those who know thus and those who 
do not — by siege they conquer great citadels. They made ready an 
arrow — ^Agni as the point, Soma as the socket, Visnu as the shaft. 
They said, “who shall shoot it?” “Rudra” they said, “Rudra” is 
cruel; let him shoot it. He said “Let me choose a boon; let me be 
overlord of animals”. Therefore is Rudra overlord of animals. Rudra 
let the arrow go; it cleft the three citadels and drove the Asuras 
away from these worlds. The observance of the Upasads is for the 
driving away of foes.” (T.S. VI-2-3 Dr. Keith.) 

According to the Matsya Purdna, Mayasura obtains from Brahma 
a special boon that his three magic cities, respectively of iron, silver 
and gold, should be invulnerable to all attacks and could be destroyed 
only by Lord Rudra with a single arrow shot in Pusya-yoga. These 
cities kept moving about constantly in all directions and would come 
together in a single line once in a thousand years. In response to 
the prayers of the harassed Devas, Lord Rudra consents to lead 
the army of the Devas and besieges the cities of Mayasura. The 
siege continues for a long time, since Rudra has to await the advent 
of the auspicious Pusya-yoga. (a) The first attack on Tripura ends 
in a defeat for Mayasura, who, however, manages to overpower 
Svami Karttikeya. Of his two generals, Vidyunmali the governor 
of the Silver fort and Taraka the commander of the iron fort, 
Vidyunmali is overpowered by Nandikesvara and slain. Maya has 
a magic well of ambrosia inside the fort and he revives all his slain 
soldiers by dipping them in its nectar. A series of skirmishes follow 
the fii’st attack; but as often as the Asuras are killed, they are revived 
by the well of nectar, (b) The Devas discover this secret and Lord 
Visnu assumes the form of a bull, enters the city and drains up the 
wells of nectar dry. (c) Mayasura gets frightened and by the aid of 
his magical powers transports his cities to the western ocean. Then 
begins the third stage of the war. The Devas however, pursue him 
to the ocean and beleaguer the cities on all sides. Nandikesvara 
kills both Taraka and Vidyunmali. The long-awaited Pusya-yoga 
arrives and Rudra shoots his composite arrow endowed with special 
powers by Agni, Soma and Visnu. The three cities are burnt up 
just as the full-moon is setting in the west and the brilliant sun is 
rising in the east. Mayasura is saved by Rudra himself and runs 

away to the far-off regions whence he issues periodically to fight his 
battles over again. 

Those who gave the final shape to the Tripura legend should 
have been clever astronomers. As pointed out by Lok. Tilak, the 
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pictorial representation of the starry heavens seems to be a common 
heritage of the Indo-European Aryans, with local modifications 
introduced later on (Onon, Ch V, p 101 ) The anthropomorphic 
attributes of Lords Siva, Visnu and Brahma appear to have been 
based on the distribution of the several constellations Starting with 
the allocation of Ardra to Rudra, we see him in his role of Divine 
Archer or Hunter in Sinus, accompanied by his dogs Cams Major 
and Cams Minor, hunting the wild boar in Monoceros, and disputing 
its possession with Arjuna in the Phalgums The celestial waters 
of the Milky Way flow through his matted locks We have Soma 
the Moon in Orion hearing the emblem of the Deer’s-Head (in 
Orion’s belt) and that of Lepus, the Hare The celestial Ganga 
descends to the Patala regions as Endanus the River, running down 
to Agastya the Divine Fisherman waiting with his Boat, the Argo- 
Navis (Vide RV , X-63-10). His consort, Parvati, is by his side in 
Punarvasu, claiming for herself the left half of his body and making 
him an Ardha-narisvara His mount, Nandi is at his foot in Taurus, 
the Bull Brahma, his charioteer in the Tripura expedition, is sta- 
tioned in Auriga the Chanoteer, with bright Capella as Brahmahr- 
daya The chariot itself may be found in the Rohmi-iakata (Hyades), 
with the bull’s horns lifting it up when it sank into the ground under 
the weight of Lord Rudra and his panoply To his right the Krittikas 
point out the birth-place of his son, Lord Karttikeya Orion is Mount 
Kailasa and also Saryanavat the celestial abode of Soma KriSanu 
the Archer is there guarding Soma Lord Vi?nu of the three strides 
IS reclining on his favounte serpent-couch floating on the milky 
waters of the Asadas His favounte mount Garuda can be found 
in Aquila His navel-bom son, Brahma, shines as Vega or Abhijit, 
with his own mount Cygnus the Swan standing or floating near by 
in the ramifications of the Milky Way 

We may identify the three continually— moving castles of 
Tripura with the three superior planets, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. 
Venus and Mercury are out of the race since they cannot be seen 
near a full-moon The condition laid down that they should be 
found m a straight line with the arrow implies either that they had 
a common Right Ascension or were found to he in a line with Sinus 
or Betelgeuse or the stars of Orion’s belt, on the full-moon in Pu§ya 
Employing the data given m the Planetary Tables of the Indian 
Ephemens by Swamikannu Pillay, I find two dates satisfying the 
conditions The earlier date is B C 2271 (minus 2270), the later is 
503 B C (minus 502) On both these dates there was the chance of 
a lunar eclipse — total in B C 2271 and penumbral inBC 503 The 
planets were clustered together within a space of eight degrees of 
longitude, between Rohinl (Aldeberan) and Betelgeuse (Ardra) The 
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full-moon in Pusya was also in a line with them. We have to remem- 
ber that all these observations were made and appearances judged 
with the naked eye. The curious reader can verify for himself the 
data given below and enlist the assistance of an expert professional 
astronomer for more accurate values. The maximum latitude ot 
Jupiter and Mars is just over a degree; that of Saturn does not 
exceed two degrees and a half. 
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I conclude this extremely fascinating study of the astronomi- 
cal background of the several legends about Rudra and Siva with 
the following verse from the Saundaryalahari of Sri Sankara: 

Saraj-jyotsnasuddham saMyutajatajutamakutam 
V aratrasatraoiasphatikaghatika pustakakaram 
Sakrn-natva natva kathamiva satam samnidadhate 
Madhukslradraksa madhurimadhurlpah phamtayah. (15). 


















SAIvisM IN EARLY MEDIAEVAL INDIA AS KNOWN 
FROM ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOURCES 
. MAINLY INSCRIPTIONS 

= V. S. PATHAK 

During Early Medieval Period Saiviam was very popular in Northern 
India. Majority of GahadavalaL Chedl^, Chandella® and Orissa Idngs^ were 
styled as Farama-mdheh'ara. Harjaravarnuna^ and Taidyadeva of Assam, 
Yijayasena, Vallalasena of Bengal, Dcvapala, Paramara and Bhartriva^ha 
Chahamana of Western India. also bote this religious epithet. 

Several rulers' dedicated .their kingdoms either to Siva. or to Saiva 
ascetics. Thus, Avantivamunan® of the Mattamayura region and a Chedi 

^ Chandradeva (Ef, XfV, 197-200), hladanapala (I-d, X7Y, 101 fi), 
' Govindachandra (JASB^ XXXf, 123-24) and Haritchandra (Ef, X, 
pp- 97-98). 

■ Lakshmi-Kamna (Ef, U, pp. 305 fi), Yatah-Karna (Ef, Xff, 210 S), 
Natasimhadeva (I A, XVIIl, pp., 211-13), Jayasiihha (I A, XVII, 
224 ff), Vijayasunha (JA, XVII, 227-30). 

' ‘Devavarmman (f.,4, XVI, 205 fi), Madanavarma (Ld, XVI, 202, 
207-10), Parmatddi (Ef, IV, pp. 135-70), Trailohya-varmmadeva 
(Ef, XVI, pp. 272-77). 

Mahabhavagupta Janmejaya (Ef, Xf. pp. 93-95), MahaSivagupta 
Yayatl (JBORS, II, 45-59), Mahabhavagupta II (Ef, III, pp. 355-59), 
Cc^Sdairnga QASB, 1909, V(N.S.) pp. 347-50, -Ranabhanja (Ef, Xff, 
pp. 321-25), Vldyabhanja (Ef, IX, 21\-TI), Nctrabhanja (Ef, XVIII, 
293-95), Kulastambha (Ef, XII, pp. 156-59), Ranastambha (JEORS, 
■ II, pp. 396^100). 

RfiroriT WfepfOl SORT Jtmf 11 

apfRfidM R flSir IT ?5fl 9)54^0111411 l 

(-l4tr ttCH [uiluvuOK 11(^11 

E.I., I, p. 355 
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kmg of Dahala had presented their Idngdoros to the pontiffs of Saiva- 
Siddhanta school. 

The Prahandha-Chintdmani records a tradition that a Solanki chief had 
given whole of the Malava province as a present to Mahakalesvara of Ujjain 
and appointed the Paramaras to administer^ it. An inscription from 
Achalagadha discloses the existence of Vijaya-rdjya^ of a Saiva ascetic. 
The Chedi records describe Vamadeva who is perhaps identical with 
Vamasambhu, as Paraina-Bhattaraka MaliamdjdJiirdja-Parame^vara-Vdma- 
dem. 

Some of the ascetics belonging to the Guhavasi line of ^aiva Siddhanta 
were very influential. They initiated in the faith the kiugs of Varmman 
dynasty in the Punjab and Chedi, Paramara and Chanderi-Pratihara dynas- 
ties of Central India. This line sent its branches to far off south in the 
Tamil and Andhra areas where these ascetics filled the role of rdjagurus. 
Inscriptions preserve an unbroken line of Saiva rdjagurus of the Chedi 
kings running for more than two hundred and fifty years. 

Sometimes, Puranas divide ^aivism in three categories— (i) Vedic, 
(ii) Tantric and (Hi) Ulised {MUra).'^ In the mixed {misra) school of ^aivism, 
the main deity ^iva was worshipped along with other four gods. This 
school is, therefore, same as the Smdrta cult of the pancJiadevopdsand. Vedic 
Saiva school appears to be same as Lakulisa Pasupata whereas Tantric 
school was perhaps constituted by Kalanana, Kapalika and other extreme 
sects. It may, however, be noted that even Lakulisa Pasupata is 
originally Agamic but it is described in the Puranas as Vedic because 
it is comparatively more orthodox and in the beginning it recognised the 
Vedic institution of Varna. The ^aiva-Siddhanta school was Agamic. 

i 

Prabandha Chintamaiii, p. 11. 

^ ^ (^) (^) T: RT- 

Itoft: (^) (^) 

fWRF?# Vv9 /. Orissa H.. R., 1952, I, p.'sO 

^ ^rtfw qwpi i 

Kdrma Purdna as quoted in Srikarabhdshja. 
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The Malkdpuram^ Stone Ins of the time of the Kdkailya king Rudra 
dem § S 1183 mentions four schools of Samsm — (a) Saiva, (6) Kalanana, 
(c) Siva Sasana and (d) Pasupata Lists of these schools occur in the 
Vdmana^ and Siva Puranas,^ the Agama Pramanya^ of Yamunacharya, 
the Sn bhashya® of Ramanuja, the commentary® of Vachaspati Mi^ra 
on the Sdriraka bhdshja, the Shaddariana Samuclichaya'^ of Hanbhadra 
Surf and other Agamic^ works 

A comparison of these hsts would indicate that the four important 
schools with their sub sects wore prevalent in the country — 

{a) Saiva or more precisely Saiva Siddhnnta school, 

(6) Kalanana also known as Karuka, 

(c) Pa^upata with a branch of tho Lakuli4a Pa^upata, 

(d) Kapahka vnth. its associate cult of the Soma ® 


1 


f^r^THT 


ViSveSvara, the Saiva pontiff had sanctioned a land-grant for 
providing meals and clothes to the students and ascetics belonging 
to these four sects JAHRS, IV 147, ff 


3TTCr ^ ^ I tl 

^ n Vqyaviya Samhita XXIX 

tr^TT cTT i a mT*? i m I d i Ry i 1 1 

Aggmapramat^a p 

Mi^esdi ^im^^fd I 

On Brahmasiitra II 2-35 


* 'TT^rWT Rl^Jpdd I 

I ^ cPTf%^ 1 

^ ^ ^ I SiprabhedS^ama, Rrtyapaia 

Lana 3ivaguru paddhati, pf. Ill, Knjapada, Ch I, p 6, quotes Siaga^ 
mhhu Tafi/ra as follows 


^ 'TTAjMa 5PTT 1 ^ (55T) 1 

?rT ^ ^KKI nud'+ulUdU 1 

Tlie Kapalikas are associated with the Soma cult in inscriptions as 
well as in literature. Vtde^ Prahodha Chandrod<t/a, act III and see tnfra 
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Sometimes it is mentioned as Siva-Sasana or Mahavratadliara.^ 
Some soutli Indian inscriptions mention the “six samayas or cults” wliich 
have been alternatively explained as (a) Bhairava, (6) Varna, (c) Kalamuldia, 
{d) Mahavrata, (e) Pasupata and {/) ^aiva. The last four are the 
same as above. The ‘Varna’ and ‘Bhairava’ cults are not mentioned in 
inscriptions. They may be same as Icapalika. Tlie ^aiikara-Digvijaya of 
Anandagiri mentions some other six sects. ^ Literature contains some 
more names.® 


1. PASUPATA SCHOOL 

1. HISTORY 

A. ^nJcantlia the Founder : — 

The Mahdblidrata mentions Pasupata as one of the five religious 
schools. It is stated to have been revealed by 6rilcantha, the consort of 
Uma and son^ of Brahma. The tradition recurs in several vorks belonging 

^ It may be noted that in the VdjavJya Samhita quoted in fn.3 above 
tmhavrata-dhara occurs in place of Kalanana and distinct from 
the Kapalika but vide Har'idatta Siiri who takes it as a name of the 
Kapalika sect. There seems to be some mistake in the VajavJya Sam- 
hita. Dr. Bhandarkar seems to be indecisive. He sometimes identifies 
mahavratd-dharas with Kalamukhas and sometimes with Kap^ikas 
(p. 168). 

^ I ff? 

I 'TRTWT 1 

8 (a) ^ I 

Tantradhikari-nirnqyay p. 2. 

The Fokayata sect has been mentioned here as a ^aiva school 
although different from the Soma cult. 

(b) 31 1 I : 1 

Tantrdloka, XZ7J, V. 8. Here Vaunala and arhatd also seem to be sub- 
sects or schools of Saivism. 

TRTfirnfff f 

^ qrr^ ii^vsii Sdntiparvay 349 . 
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to various schools of Saivism and composed in different parts of the country 
It IS recorded m the Tanlraloka i the Sivadnshti ^ the Brihadydmala^ the 
Ptngalamatai and the ^iva Purana ® A commentary on the ^aradatthla^ 
begins with a salutation to Siikantha, the first teacher of the doctrme 
The Tantralola^ likewise de^'cribcs Srikantha as the umque teacher on the 
earth Aghoraiiva, the Saiva Siddhanta ascetic of the Chola country com 
mentmg upon the Eatnatraya mentions Srikantha as the Guru to be saluted 
m the begmnmg ® 

(i) TForiU of ^nlantha — ^The Tantralola mentions the Mangalya 
^astra m which Srikantha discussed the nature of ^akti and ^altimdn ® 
The same work quotes in another context some verses from a book by^® 

^ Kashmir Shamtm, pp 5 6, Tanlraloka^ I, p 27 
* i ftarm ii 

Ml*! I II 

Ibid, pp 22 23 

‘rf^vRlt ^nr ll Studus w the TantraSf p 102 
^ Ibid, p 103 

SIFT ^ ^jrr, Pni<rii*ra ^ • • i ^ 

^ l Ibid, p 106 


11 9, Vajaisja, Siva, Cb lH 
® 1 
^ ^ II 

Quoted in Kashmir Shaivism, p 25n 
’ ^ 5rfer I 

I) Tanlraloka, I, p 28 

® ^ JiflcfTJsmtT ^ wrfd 

***3Tf^^T^ I 'Ratnatgayam, p 1 
® TOtftR ^iPklHl^ I 

^ llVoii Tanlraloka, III, p 347 

Jayaratha quotes verses from this work in the commentary 
In the commentary Jayaratha says that 
“this IS the statement of Sri Srikantha” 

Sn Snkanthi as an authoritative Agama has also been frequently 
quoted bv Jayaratha — 

r«fW W I 

Tanlraloka comm , I, p 39 
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Srikantlia. The colophon of a manuscript of the Tanirdsdra^ deposited 
in the Nepal Darhar Library mentions ^rilcanthanatha, another form of 
Pa^upati, the great Pasupata teacher as the writer of the book. 

(ii) ^nkantha in the ^aiva Pantheon : — ^Like many other human 
teachers Lakulisa, Goraksha, etc. Srilrantha is also recognised as a god 
in the Saiva pantheon. Thus he is mentioned as a deity in various positions 
in the Trik school. He is sometimes regarded as identical with Sada^iva 
having five faces probably because he revealed the doctrine having five 
sources (panchah-otorupa).^ He is guardian-protector of Siddhi as well.^ 
The form of Srikantha with five faces was accepted in the Lakulisa school 
also. The Cintrd Prakasti mentions a temple for Srikantha pancha-mukha, 
i.e. Srikantha having five^ faces. In the Saiva Siddhanta school he is 
described as one of the eight Vidyesvaras.® The Vishnudharmottara Purdna 
also counts him amongst Vidyesvaras.® The’^ Bihari Ins. describes Yuva- 
raja II who dedicated his whole empire to his Saiva Siddhanta preceptor 
as always engaged in the worship of Srikantha. 


^ A- manuscript of the Jmnakarika forms the suite with another text 
Tatvasara the colophon of which reads. 

^ ^ C\ *>3 '3 ^ 

Bagchi, thereupon, remarks that this pretentious Sri Srikantha “has 
probably nothing to do with the traditional dchdrja of the Pasupata 
sect bearing that name.” But the description-“the incarnation 
{tmrtidhard) of Pasupati and ‘the Great Pasupata teacher’ points towards 
Srikantha of the tradition. 

2 See infra p. 8 

11 T antra. V, p. 30. 

^ I llVo|i 

EJ, I, p. 284. 

® The purva-Kdrandgam as quoted in Rao : EHI, II, II, 

App. 197. 

® Ibid, p. 197. 

’ 1 V. 69 

El, I. p. 261. 
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B. LakuUla : — 

Tho Sarva-darhna-safigraha montions Na (La) kuUia — ^Pa^upata 
school. Lakulisa tho foundor of this Pa^upata school is stated as an in- 
carnation of Siva in the Puranas,' the Atma-Samarpamr tho Karavaiia- 
Mdhatmya,^ tho PaiicJulrthika* commentary, the Tantrdloka,^ etc. Ho is 
also mentioned in a number of inscriptions. According to tho Puranas 
ho was tho last and twenty-eighth incarnation of Sivn in a brahmana family 
at Kayavarahana (vulgo Karavana) in tho Dabhoi Taluk of Baroda State. 
Raiikara states that he preached his first sermon at Ujjain. 

The Pa^upata SulraSt also known as tho PaTicliddhyayi, form tho basis 
of this school. As this work is attributed to him, R. G. Bhandarkar regards 
LakulLla as the founder of the P^upata school. Ho observes, “tho other 
general name Pa^upata arose by dropping tho name of tho human individual 
Lakulin and substituting tliat of tho god Palupati whoso incarnation ho was 
supposed to bo, ns is done in the text of tho Malidhhdrata quoted above.”® 
This means that tho story of tho promulgation of tho Pa^upata doctrine by 
Srikantha is but a fiction 

• (i) &flhan(ha and LahuXxia : — ^But tho tradition of Srikantha os a 

teacher of tho Saiva religion occuring in tho works of various schools of 
fiaivism from difforent parts of tho country, tho mention of his nomo in 
the list of teachers, his description “as unique teacher on earth” and lastly 
quotations from works attributed to him ore very strong indications in favour 
of his historicity. 

Bagclii has casually suggested that “Lakullla was probably Lis disciple 
and that these two were responsible for tho foundation of tho Paiupata 
religion.”'^ 

Tho TanlrdloJca associates Lakullla and Srikantha. It states that 
Srikantha and Lakuliia are tho only two authorities on Siva Sdsana.^ Tho 

r XXIIL, IJUga, XXIV, 

* Gana Karika, G.O.S., App. I, p. 25. 

» Ibid, App. IV, p. 37. 

5TRr: r••3Rft 

® Tantrdhka, XIII, p. 340. 

* Vaijnavism etc. Coll. Works of Bhandarkar, IV, *p. 172. 

’ mu, p. 405. 

^ ^ 0 II Tantrdloka, XII, p., 396. 


1 

etc. p.4. 
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saiiiG work describes Lalnili^a witb otlier Saiva incarnations as proclaimer 
of the glories of Srikantha.^ 

But Lakuli^a does not seem to be an immediate disciple of l^rilmntha 
because the accounts of Srikantha and Lalculi^a available from literature 
and inscriptions do not represent them as teacher and disciple on the other 
hand a tradition in the Agama quoted by Abliinavagupta records the 
receiving of the doctrme by Lakula from Swachchhanda.2 Moreover, 
references to the Pa4upata school occur centuries earlier than Lakull^a. 

It seems that the Pasupata school was founded by ^rikantha from 
which later on several branches sprung forth. The branch started by 
Lakulisa was called after him as Lalculi^a Pasupata. 

2. HISTORY : SCHOOLS OP SAIVISM 

A. ^iva ^dsana School : 

The Pasupata school founded by Srilcantha is also called in literature 
as Siva Sasana.3 It is mentioned in the Malhd-puram Ins. of Rudradeva^. 
It is described as five-fold and as having five sources (pawcha-srotorupa).^ 
All other schools are described to have originated from it. 

B. Ldlculisa Pasupata School: 

Origin of the School : — The school was founded by Laloilisa who as 
we have already seen is described as an incarnation of Siva. Puranas and 
inscriptions mention Kusika, Gargya, Maitreya and Kaurusha as his 
disciples. 

« Ibid, p. 340. 

2 Ibid, p. 383. 

® Pantrdloka, I, p. 34, XTI, p. 397. 

»0 N 

JAHRS, VI, p. 147 ff. 

Tantraloka, XII, p. 397. 

The panchasrota is explained by Jayaratha in Tantraloka, I, p. 34 as : — 

q fh 5^ Kh Pi Rl ■ 
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Date of LahtUia — K Q Blmmlarkur phcc6 tlio nso of tlio Pniupato 
Bchool m second ccntur>^ B C >\hiIo D R Bhandnrknr suggested on tlio 
basis of the Mathurii Pillar Ins of (he time of Chandrognpta 11 that LTikulUa 
belonged to tho second quarter of tbo first century A D ^ Altliough, this 
later date has boon accepted b} most scholars, it is not jet certain^ 
Diffusion of the School — The Ctntru Praiasti of Sarnyadeva states 
that four branches (Jdtis) sprung forth from the four disciples of lAkulLla 
(a) The Kutila Lijicoqc — Ku^ikn was tho «cnior mo'^t dtsciplo of 
LakulRa The Mathura Ins of Chandragupfa 1 1 mentions awtics l>clongmg 
to hw line The Vdrypur /«i ^ of Earavahana V S 1028=978 A D refers 
to Ku4ika and rccortls that ascetics chonctrn‘td bj “besmearing of ashes, 

* Vatt/fjntrtf fctrixrr Ofhr p 116 

a a, xxr, pp Iff 

* The MathurJ Irt ef ChrJrj'^p/j Jf G S 61 —SSO A D mentions SclZrfi 
UiiU who was tenth from Kuitlji Dr Blundarkar identifies Kufika 
with the homontmous disciple of I^kulBa and, tlicrcforc, came to the 
conclusion that Lakullfi, who must !u\c flourished eleven gcneraiions 
before Uii/j, might l>c placed in sccon 1 centur) A D Dut Bl)a<cl hara 
mentions seventeen preceptors flourtsiicd in this line from LakuIHa 
to mill an In this Im there are two preceptors of the name Kufika 
the direct disaple of Lakutlfa and the tenth tirtheh who flourished 
in the sixth generation from LakulUi The identification of Kufika, 
therefore, is not certain Rliikara the scvcnictnth Urtheh lias compo* 
posed a commcntar) Inown as Pi? hJrtht JihJpyj The internal 
evidence of the bhJfhjj sugt,csts an carl) dale of its composition 
PJjaliputra has been mentioned as the l>cst fortified citj Laws arc 
companblc with those of Manu The onl) known writer quoted 
m the work is Manu This indicates carl) fourth ccniurj A D lienee 
if RSfikara in carl) fourth centur) A D vvws seventh from Kufika 11, 
the preceptor Udt/a of the inscription m late fourth century A D. 
would be luturally tenth from Kufika 11 I, shall, therefore, suggest 
the identification with Kastka II which would place LakuIIia in second 
century B C This gets some confitmation from an Indonesian tradi- 
tion which represents the four disciples with Palifijali as the PiSupata 
pentad {HDD p 406 n) 

* ^ srfir iRinK m^ii 

atTRTTftq^ ^ ^n Hi ii vi di i 

tp ii?oii El, i, p 28i 

° jRiH KdtSR ItWPI'tPraTidW ddiFl Oid tHI"! JWTT I 

L. 12 BI, p. 70. 
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wearing of tlio loarks and matted hair” appeared in his line. Jain scholars 
mention eighteen tirtJiehs headed by Lakuli^a and Kiisika.^ They arc also 
referred to by Bhava Sarvajna. These ascetics perhaps belonged to this 
line. 

{b) Gdrgya Lineage : — 

(i) The Gintrd Prasa^li discloses the existence of ascetics belonging 
to the gotra of Gargya." 

(ii) The Meaning of Gotra : — Inscriptions mention several golras 
of ascetics. The word gotra in connection with ascetics has 
been defined by Abhinavagupta as “disciples of a teacher”. 
Gdrgya gotra would, therefore, mean the disciples in the line 
of Garga.^ 

The Gintrd Prahsti mentions Karttika-rasi, Tapora^i, 
Valmiki-ra^i and his disciple Ganda Tripiirantaka as belonging 
to this line. 

(c) Kaurusha Lina : — The third disciple was Kaurusha. Literature 
mentions a school of ^aivism by the name Karuka.^ Ramanuja and 
Ke^ava Ka^miii in the enumeration of Saiva schools substitute Kalanana 
by Karuka-Siddhanta.® R. G. Bhandarkar, therefore, identifies Karukas 
with Kalananas. 

He further suggests that Karuka was cither the corruption or the 
sanskritization of Kaurusha, the name of the third disciple of Lakulisa 
who initiated the line of the Karukas or the Kfilananas. The suggestion 
is confirmed by an inscription dated 1177 A.D. which describes the Kalananas 

^ TTFq':, qrfqvJFSf, 

arfV:, srirfer:, I 

I Haribhadra : Shad-dariana Sarmichchaja. 
Rajasekhara Suri also enumerates them. Bhava Sarvajna mentions 
them in his commentary on the Gam-Larikd (p. 14). The Cintra 
Traiasti records that the first four after Nakulisa were the sprRR’: 
(disciples ?) of Lakulisa himself. These four are again described as 
disciples of Lakulisa in the Puranas. 

2 El, 1, p. 282, V. 19. 

^ 1 Tantraloka III, p. 296. 

^ srrfdT: ^ ! 

^ ^ tqj II Ibid, VIII, p. 184. 

\ Ibid, I, p. 70. 

Vaishnavism, etc. p. 172. 
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as adhenng to the Lakulayama samaya The Tandihoda Ins of Ammardja 
furnishes even stronger evidence It gives the history of a line of Kala 
mukha ascetics who traced their ongm to Lakuliia ^ 

The history of this sect would be given a httle later 
(d) Ananta Gotra — 

(i) Besides the branches mentioned above, an Agamic tradition 
describes the continuation of the Lakula doctrme through 
Ananta 2 Ascetics of this Imc therefore, were descnbed as 
belonging to Ananta Gotra 

(ii) Ananta Gotra and the Kulas — The Harsha Stone Ins records 
that Viivarupa flourished in “the tradition of Kula” while 
his disciple’s disciple is descnbed as belonging to the “Kula'* 
cult of the Sdmsdrtkas ^ This piece of information is of very 
great mterest as it furnishes definite evidence to show the 
affiliation of the Kula school with the Lakulas 

Jati or the branch onginated with Maitreya is not known 
(m) Ananta Gotra and PaHcharthka Sect — Harsha Stone Ins of 
Vigrahapdla Chakamana V S 1030 records the guru ViivarUpa 
who belonged to the Paucharthika sect of the Lakulas in the 
ananta gotra ^ Tewar Ins of GayaJearnadeva KS 902»1161 


El, XXIII, pp Idl 170 

fajaratha (T A Comm , XII, p 383) quotes it as from Agama 

^ I to J <54 JcTplf H^\9|| 

n^oji 

im fqftw ll??ll El II, p 122 
ll^dn 

El, I, p 122 , pi facing p 240 

The word gochara in the pi reads like gitre Tra with the ha/a assuming 
the form of cha Anyway, the word ^anantagochara' means in the line 
of ^ananta ’ 
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A.D. likewise describes Bliavateja and his disciple Bliava- 
brabma who flourished in the ananta gotra as PaucharthikaA 
Pmwlidrilia seems to be another name for the Pfi^upata 
Sutras. Siva Parana mentions PancJidrtJiavidyci as the highest 
type of pliilosophy2 while PancMdhydiji is referred to by 
Ke^ava Ka^mm.^ Sarmdarknia — Samyraha mentions the 
Pa^upata Sutras as Panclidrllia.^ Pancharthikas, therefore, 
seem to be the followers of Lalailiiia who composed the Pasu- 
pata Sulras. It is noteworthy lliat both these inscriptions 
mention the Pancharthikas of ananta gofra. 

(iv) TJttara Tantra : — The same inscription describes Vi^varupa 
as the master of TJttara (Janlra). This iaiitra also occurs in 
the Sdoli Kale Thom (Kamhuj) Ins. of TJdayadilyavarmmanf 
S. 974. Bagchi identifies it with the Ullara-Sulra of the 
Nisvdsatattva Samhitd a jnanuscript of which in Gupta 
characters is preserved in the Nepal Darbar Library.® 
Jayaratha also mentions utlara as a section of Tantrika 
Samhitd.’^ 

(v) Uttara-Purva and the Kaidas : — The Nihdsa-tattva Samhitd 
really consists of four sections — (i) Miila-Sdtra, (ii) Adi= 
Uttara-Sutra, (iii) Prathama=]Jaya-Sutra and (iv) Piirva— 
Guhya-Suira. The Uttara-Sulra consists of “installation of 
images, sacrifices, initiation {abhisheka and dikshd) and philo- 
sophy (jimnayoga) while the Purva or Guhya-Sfdra consists 

c c • • va 

m g-cfl i ia, xviii, p. 210. ff. 

2 Vq}'aviya SamUta, II, XXIV, 169. 

® Vaishmvism etc., p. 173. 

^ loc. cit. 

^rnft^;fTFTTfh ^TqtcRTWT I 

fer: IRc:ii ins. ofKambnJa, p. 374. 

® Studies in Tantras, pp. 6-8. 

There are, seven kinds of tantrika texts- 

qr^ ^ 1 ^ qrfq"^ ^ ii 

T.A.Com, XII, p. 387. 
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of mystic practices Lalshniidhara in his commentary on the 
Saundarya Lakaft^ dimtlcs the Kaulas into two categories — 
(i) Uttara Kaulas nho worship tlio images and yantras of gods 
and godesscs and (ii) Purra Kaulas the mystic who worslup 
the female organ of a young woman 

Thus, the PaSchnrtliiha Viirarupa of Annnto Gotra seems 
to have been affiliated with the Uttara Kaulas 

(c) Chdj^la Gotra —The Amareivara Temple his V S 1(1)20 contains 
an account of Pandita Gandadhvaja of the chapala gotra ® Ho vvas a 
disciple of VivekanHi who was again a disciple of Supujtla rdit The Abu 
Ins oj the reign oj Bhxma Jl V S 1265—1208 AD® mentions Keddrara^ 
who was tho best of ascetics belonging to the chapala gotra of the Nutana 
monaster} in Avanti Significance of the chapala gotra is not known 
(/) Prandma Gotra — The Amarcivara Temple Ins mentions the 
Pranama gotra of ascetics belonging to Somcivara monaster} 4 

2 PHiLosorny of the i«UvUDI§a paSupata school 


A Nydya-Pdiupata Philosophy 

Acharya Hanbhadra Surl m Ins Shad-darhm samuelichaya^ observes 
that tho adherants of Nyaya school were 6aivas while tho Vailcslukas were 
Pa^upatas Gunaratna^ also repents the same thing It is a fact that 
tho followcre of both Nyaya and Vai^cshikn scliools were dev'oted to Siva’ 


' Saundarga Laharf, V 41 
* HT. XXV, p 185, ir 54-56 

lA, XI, pp 220 ff 

« El, XXV, p 185, L 51 

® m nPim ^ i 

Shaddariam Samuchchqga, pp 11-12. 


Gunaratna on Shaddariana Samuchchja, Ihid, p 30 
The PurSnas mention Akshapada and Kanada as the disciples of 
Somaiarma an incarnation of §iva at Prabhasa {Vayaitya, Siva Purana 
eh V, w 41-42) According to a tradition, Kanada formulated the 
VaiSeshika doctrine after propitiating 8iva Jayanta, Udayana and 
VyomaSiva make obeisance to 8m in the beginning of their writings 
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worship but tlie statement tliat the Vaiseshikas Avere all Pa^iipatas in contra- 
distinction to Naiyayikas who were described as Saivas seems to be faulty. 

The combined testimony of literature and inscriptions clearly shows 
that Vyoma^iva, the Vai^eshilca author belonged to {§aiva Siddhanta school.^ 
Bha-Sarvajna, the Pa^upata teacher who composed the famous commentary 
Katnaprabha on the Ga'm-KdriM was the celebrated author of the Nydya- 
bJiusJiana. Udyotakara who composed a gloss on tho Nydya-bJidshya, styles 
himself as a Pasupata. Thus, there seems to bo some mistake iu the state- 
ment of Jain writers. The ^aivas were Vaiseshikas in contradistinction 
to Pasupatas who adliered to Nyaya school. 

B. PdncMrtJiilca Philosophy; 

Besides the general affihation with the Nyaya school, the specific 
philsophy of the Pasupatas was Pawcharthilca. The panclidrtha- 
Idlcula-dmndya^ and the pancharthika^ sect have been mentioned in ins- 
criptions. This panchdrtlia or the five categories propounded by Lakulisa 
in the Pdiupata Sdtras are (i) Elfect (Edrya), (ii) Cause (Kdrana), (iii) 
Eehgious practices (Vidhi), (h>') Yoga and (vi) Cessation of miseries {DuJc- 
Tchdnta). 

Inscriptions mention some of these principles. 

(a) Came : — Thus Teivar Ins. of GayaJc'arria set up by a Pasupata 
ascetic invokes Siva “who is an architect of the three worlds, a poet of the 
three Vedas, characterised by three Saktis — yatna (activity), bodha (know- 
ledge) and icchhd (desire) and who manifests himself in eight forms. 

The above verse in short sums up the Pasupata conception of God — 
the Cause {Kdrana). 

(i) ^iva as Creator : — Siva is designated as Pati because he is 
endowed with ^aJcti.^ He with ^aJcti creates the universe 
but like an architect he is only an efiicient cause {nimiita). 

^ See infra. 

^ el II. p. 122, 

^ c) vs 

^ ^ ^ ^ I A., XVIII, p. 210 if. 

f^q-s^: \\. ^ jbid, p. 210. 

Prajatna (kriya i.e. activit)^), Bodha (knowledge) and Ichchhd (desire) 
as mentioned in the inscription are the three Saktis of Pati. Vide 
H^to-^iMR^rl^MRircKi qfefl I Gandkdrikd p. 11. 
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(ii) ^iva Revealed Vedas — Aecordmg to the Nyaja Paiupata 
philosophy the Vedas are paurusheya as they have been 
revealed by Siva 

(6) Religious Practices {Vidhi) — They consist of the vows {vralas) 
specific practices known as upaharast muttering of names (jopa), cncumam 
bulation {pradaksliina) mystic practices, etc 

(c) Yoga — ^Inscription testify to the importance of yoga m the Pa^u 
pata school The ascetic Bhavateja had constantly practised yoga while his 
disciple Bhava Brahma was ‘another Sanatkumara to perform all the 
yogic practices mentioned m the Patanjala hterature Niyama {regu 
lations), Prandydma (control of breath) and Samddkt^ have been mentioned 
In inscriptions They also refer to mental states like — maitri (friendliness) 
mudita (the state of happiness) Karund (compassion) etc ® 

(d) Voiy (Frato) — The Pasupata vrata consists in the besmearmg 
of and sleeping over ashes This is a very important and ancient practice 
It frequently occurs in the Pasupata hterature^ and is noted as the charao- 
tenstic of Pasupata ascetics 

The TJdeypur Ins of Naravakana mentions ascetics of this school 
“having the characteristics of the besmearmg of ashes ^ wearmg of the 
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i 

lA, XVlIIy 210 ff 


f^r®TPTT I Ib/d 

The earliest reference occurs in the Atharvaiirska XJpamshad I para 67 
The appbcation of ashes is termed as Paiupaia vrata and is meant 
for the loosening of the fetters of pala {pain pasa vmokshayd) Varaha 
nuhira refers to sabhasma dvtja who is entitled to consecrate the image 
of Siva Utpala explains sabhasma dvijd as a Pasupata (DHI, p 230) 
The PaSupata Sutras (pp 8, 9) enjoin to besmear the body with ashes 
thrice a day FT P ftd and to sleep on ashes 

Ra^ikata quotes an anonymous verse to the effect that a person who 
sleeps on ashes is freed from sms of heinous crimes — 

^ I 

Panchartht Bhashya p 29 

Hiuen Tsiang describes them as ‘the ash besmeared tirthakas while 
Rajagekhara (p 11) and Haribhadra mention them as ‘ascetics who 
are anomted with ashes ’ 

snftwHfpT JTTTT I BJ p 70 
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barks of trees and matted hair.” According to the Earslia Ins. nakedness, 
matted hair, besmearing of ashes, sleeping on earth, food received as alms 
and hand used as drinking cup” were the features of ascetic Bhavodyota.^ 
Sleeping over ashes has been ordained in the Pdsupata Sutras. The Tewar 
Ins. praises Bhava Brahma because he sleeps over pure ashes. ^ 

(i) SadJiand or Mystic Practices :■ — These are objectionable acts deli- 
berately performed by ascetics to bring tliemselves to ridicule. One of 
these is Sringdrana which is showing oneself to be in love by means of 
amorous gestures as if on seeing a beautiful lady. Rao suggests that 
some of the obscene sculptures in ancient temples depict these practices. ^ 

(ii) Other Practices : — ^Bhava Brahma has been described in inscrip- 
tions as one “who takes very small quantity of meals obtained through^ 
beggiug.” Kaun(Bnya enjoins ascetics to take a very small quantity of 
meals and quotes a verse which higlily extols the practice of begging.^ 

(iii) Purttu Activities : — ^In the ananta school of the Pa^upatas, Purlla 
activities were also recognised. The Tewar Ins. states that “the final 
deliverance of ascetics is attained by 'purLla (which is a nivartalca activity) 
and knowledge (bodlia). Therefore, Bhava Brahma who desired salvation 
built this temple of Siva.”® The Swaclichlianda Tahtra wliich as we have 
already seen was recognised in the ananta school, mentions two kinds of 
worshippers — (a) the devotee who travels on the path of knowledge and 
who is always engaged in the worship through mantras and (6) the wor- 
shipper who follows the path of the world and is engaged in performing 
the ishdx and 'purtta activities.'^ The ascetic Bhava Brahma combined 
both the ways of knowledge {bodha) and nivartaJea activity {purtta). 

^ ^ ^ rrfl- 1 

l. 10, lA, XVIII, 2l0ff. 

EHI, I, p. 23n. 

LL. 9-10. lA, XVIII, pp. 210 ff. 

The Pdsupata Sutras, 14 and commentary on it (p. 119). 

i 

lA, XVIII, p. 210 ff. 

ivyii 

Srvacchanda T'aufra, Pa fa la 4, 
Vol. n, pp. 41-42. 
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(e) DuklMnta — The Tewar Ins records tiat the ascetic Bhavateja 
obtained "the association {sayujya) with Siva as a consequence of enhghten- 
ment {hodha) The paiupatas hebeve in the sayujya form of salvation 
It IS mentioned in the Pa^upata Sutras and is elaborately discussed in -the 
commentary of Balikara According to it, a devotee does not merge him 
self m the Godhead but merely obtains association with Him ^ 

3 PANTHEON 

Paiupatas are devoted to Siva According to scriptures, they worship 
Siva besmeared with ashes and wearmg ^atd mukuta ^ Isana hva guru 
paddhati describes the Pa^upata form of Siva which might have been the 
formfor the PaSupatas^ to worship 

A The Eight Forms of ^iva — 

The Tewar Ins invokes §i\ a who manifests himself m eight forms ® 
The Harslia Stone Inscription set up by a Pancharthika eulogises the moim 
tarn Harsha where Sivc in eight forms, the guardians of eight siddhis, resides ® 
The«e eight forms of Siva aro mentioned m a number of inscriptions m India 
and Greater India ’ 

The concept of eight forms is very ancient and is associated with 
the cult of Pa^upati These forms arc (i) $arva, (ii) Bhava, (m) liana, 
(iv) Rudra, (v) IJgra (vi) Bhtma, (vu) Palupati and (viu) Mahadova 
They are mentioned m ^atapatha and Sarikhayana Brahmanas, SUtras 
etc 

(i) Ashta Pushpild — The worship of these forms with ashta pushjnkd 
IS also mentioned in inscriptions The Paiupali Temple Ins of Jayadeva 

1 c lA, xvill, 210 ff 

* ^EfTK ^ I I 

Ptmchartht Bhashja. p 131. 

s EHI, II, I, Introduction p 29 ^ 

* Vo/ IV, p 414 

^ 1 1 I A, XVIII, p 210 f 

5T%n V 11, JEf, II, p 120 

1 Devapattan Pralasti of Sndkara El, II, p 439 V 2 Pahpaii Temple 
(Nepal) Ins of Jajadeva, (I A, IX, 178) Mebon Stale Ins of Kajendra- 
varmman ijns of Kambuja, pp 193 ff) Sdok Kak Thom Ins of time of 
Udig/aditya varmman (loc at ) etc. pp 361 ff 
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records a royal present of an ‘eiglit-pctalled silver lotus to the god so that 
Eight Forms may be accommodated on its petals. ^ The SdoJc Kah Thom 
Ins. of Udaydditya-varmman states that the royal priest used to offer daily 
an asTita-pushpiM to ashia-ianu.^ The worship by ashta-pushpiku is des- 
cribed by Bana in the Earsha-charita.^ 

Inscriptions indicate that this cult of ashki-murdi was specially asso- 
ciated mth the Pa^upatas.^ 

B. Pancha-Brahma : 

^n-Kantha-pancha-mukha mentioned in the Chitrii Prasasli was same 
as the pancha-nnikha form representing Sadyojdfa, Talpurusha, Vdmadeva, 
liana and Aghora. It may be noted that the Pclhipala Sillras arc divided 
in five sections each dealing with one of these five forms, 

C. ^n-Kantlia, Ananla, Laku>ika and Goraksha : 

These seem to be the Saiva teachers who later on elevated to the posi- 
tion of deities. ^ri-Kantha and i\jianta are mentioned as Yidyesvara^ 
while Laloilisa is described as an incarnation of 6iva. Goraksha, as we 
shall see, was one of the five members of the Pa^upata pentad. 

^ 1 V. 19. lA, IX, p. 178. 

^ 31 d P-std I ^ ^ I wl'iil 1 H I ^ i ^ 1 

Ins, of Kambnja, p. 377. 

® SPT wTRPT 1 

Harsha-charita (Ninjaja Sagara Edifion), p. 103. 

See also. 

1 Ibid, p, 21. 

^ It is mentioned in the invocation of the Pancharthika inscriptions. 
See fn. 1. 

® ^8rTT: ^ \ ^ li 

Quoted from Vishnu Dharmottara Purdm in EHI, II, II, Appendix. 
Ananta as Vidyesvara is mentioned in the Tantraloka, and Saiva 
Siddhanta literature. Thus Barvadarsana Satfjgraha in the chapter 
on the Saiva Dar^ana quotes : 

^ f^Rlynr: 1 
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They generally end m Vuil’ They arc, sometimes, preceded by the 
tiths bJiava OT ganda Wnintc\ cr little evidence could bo gathered from 
inscriptions indicate** that the Kalunaim ascetics who ivcro perhaps the 
disciples of Kaurushn and the ascetic of Garga school ha\o rail — ending^ 
names while ascetics of Prannma and Ananlagotras ha\c the title of 
bhlva ^ Ascetics of the Giirgjn branch bore the title of Ganda nhich is 
probably the designation of a jiontiff^ 

II. kApAlhov school 

iia 13 natural, there are feu epigraphic references to Kapalikas T/ie 
Chhatra Chandeivara (AVjxii) Ins of Jishnugupta mentions tlio Pu^upata 
teachers wearing the garland of skulls^ The Tdakaictlda CP of the tme 
of Bhoja Paramdra contains a reference to an n'cetic who had taken mahd' 
vrata ® As wo would see, these mahniratikas were identical with Kap'ilikns 
Kapalikas are also associated with 6i\a Snsaim and Soma Siddhanta 

Early History of the KdpdUkas — The earliest reference to the Kapu 
Iikas occurs in the Maitri Upantshad^ winch was composed in the post- 
BiUra period Tlicy arc mentioned m the Purdnas,'^ hliifnc works, tho 
ulSsa,^ tho MdlallMddhava,^ tho Karpdra the Probandha 

^ The Centra PraiasU mentions KSrttika^rah, Tapo-rali and Valnnh rSii 
Ascetics of ChSpahja Cotra m the Ahuint ha\c also rSii ending names- 
ValhiJarah, ]}eslfhar3lt and Ktiara rah end \r\ hriarthara Temple las 
they ha>c Supiijitarah^ Vnelarah The Bhera^hat Int of Alharadett 
mentions a Patupata ascetic V)otmr3Ji of LS^a lineage For Kalam- 
mukhas see lihandarkar, p 171 

* Bhava Valmiki belonged to Pranama gotra (El, XXV, 183) while 
Bhiva brahma and Dha%a teja G -d, XV UI, 210 ft) Bhaaarakta 
and Bhasocljota (Ef, //, pp 122 23) were ascetics of Ananta gotra 

^ The Centra Praiasle (El, J, p 284) 

“ P Sc T O C, 1919, Poona, 319 IT 

* 3pT rr 5 tpnlVT I VI, Maetrajam Vpaneshad 

’ Seva Peirana, Vayavxya Samheta, XXlX 

8 It depicts revelry of an innocent Kapabka whose Lapala w'as taken 
away by a dog 

8 Aghoraghan^a and Kapala kundala arc the KapShka characters in the 
play 

w I, V 23 
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cJiandrodaya,^ the Climi^-lcaiiSiJca^ etc. Tlic Sribliasya^ of Eamanuja 
furnishes interesting facts regarding tlicir religions practices. The Lahta- 
vistara^ states that the hearing of IcajMa was regarded as a puiificatory act 
by the hetrodox persons. 

A. Mahd-Vrata-Dliara : 

The Tilalcaivadd CP. of the reign of Bhoja 1130 V.B. describes an 
ascetic Dinakara who was mohd-vrala-dhara and was like >5iva in the form® 
of Kapalin. A grant was sanctioned by Nagavardhana, the nephew of 
Pulake^i II for the Avorship of god Kapfilciivara and the maintenance of 
mahdvratins attached to the tcmj)lc.® An inscription from Ranmad Dist. 
(Madras) of the reign of Vira Pandya mentions a monastery of the mahd- 
vratim.’^ 

Mahdvrata in Literature : — Tliis sect occurs in ^iva Purdna, Sliad- 
darsana-samuchchaya, Kathd-sarit-sdgara,^ Y akastila1:a-champu^ and 'Nala- 
cha7n])u.'^^ 

(a) Identification : — 

(i) Mahd-Yratins and Kdldmuhhas ; — The &iva-Purd7ia mentions 
maha-vrata-dharas in jdacc of the Kalananas and hence 11. G. 
Bhandarkar regards tlicm as identical. The Nala-champu 
of Trivilcrima Bhatta composed in tenth century A.D. des- 

^ Act III introduces a Kapalika who holds a debate with a Jain monk 
and a Buddhist bhikshti. 

2 In the act D/iarma appears in the form of a Kapalika. 

^ Ramanuja (II. 2-35) and Yamunacharya both quote the following 
verses' : — 

^ 1 TO’ ^ II 

ON 

^ ^qiW'(=td^i^i?ri<'jiit^ ^ ?f^r; xvii, 

NO CS < 

® ^ I TO m II 

P & T. O. C. 1919, Poona, p. 319. 

® fBBRAS., XIV, p. 26. Bhandarkar, p. 168. 

’ Handiqui : Y aiastilaka and Indian Culture, p. 359. 

® 5. 2. 81. describes a tnahdvratin as bearing a kapala. 

1“ I. 115. 
p. 164. . 

“ Bhandarkar, p. 168. He is indecisive. See also supra p. 4 fn. 1, 
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enbes Kalaraukbas as falling under tlic class of the maha- 
vratilas ^ 

(u) MaM Vratins and Kajpahlas — But there is o\ crTvhclmmg 
evidence m fa\our of their identification with the Kapalikas 
The TilaXaiada“ CP describes a innhn\ratin as Sankara 
in kapali form The above mentioned Chnlukja grant was 
sanctioned for the shnne of Kapfilefvnra and malm iTatika 
ascetics® attached to it Raja^ckhara enumerates the inaha 
vratn. sect along with tho Kalamukhi and in place of the Kapa- 
lika school * Jagaddhara m his commentary explains tho 
Kapahka irata ns maha \*rati ® Katha sant ‘»agaraO describes 
a malm vratika as Kapahka Malta itJiisa contains a \er«o 
in which a Kapahka describes 6i\a as undergoing maha- 
vrata ’ Chandapala explains niaJia irata m the commentary 
of the Nala-cJiainpu as KapdUla^ irata 
Thus, it IS certain tliat tlic maha traldas w ere identical ith Kapalikas 
As Kapalikas were associatal in htcraluro uith Kalamuklms bcciusc of 
certain common practicosi Maha tratiXas aero somofunos confused with 
Kalananas 


(h) Vrata and Maha Vrata — Gondopharnes is one of those early 
foreign rulers on alio«o coins Si\a appears It is, therefore, significant 
that on most of the coins he heirs the title da'a irata wlicre ‘dc\ a’ is c\ idcntly 
used m the sense of 6iva The Bhugavata mentions ascetics aho Imd taken 
bhaia irata and describes them as aeanng hones (skulls) besmearing ashes 
on bodj and baling matted® Imir Tlio description tillics with Kapahka 


^ p 164. 

H^isirfvd I ^ n (?t) n 

P T 0 C, Poona, p 319 

JBBRAS, XIV, p 26 

^ ^ 11 p 12 

Bhandarkar, p 183 
5 2 81 


’ ariFTR !TZT5TT 

® P 164 Xtmayasagara Edition 

PetMPd gTTWT II 

Bhagaiata, 8 2 
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ascetics. The tradition of vraia, therefore, may be traced to the begimiing 
of Christian era. 


B. Kdpalilca and ^iva^dsana : 

The MolJcdpumm Ins. of Bwlradeva mentions Sivn^asana probably 
in the sense of the Kapalika.^ Tlie Brahodha-chandrodaya describes the 
Kapalilca faith as Pdra^nehara-Siddhdnla Avliich seems to be the same as 
Siva^asana initiated by Sri Kantlm.^ TJic Sahara Tanfra mentions Sri 
Kantha as one of the original twelve acharyas. This may indicate that 
it was the original Pasupata school started by Sri Kantha. The Vardha 
Purdna also narrates that the Pasupata doctrine was originally given to 
Kapalikas.^ 

But Sivasasana revealed by Sri Kantha was different from the Kapfililca 
faith. According to a tradition enshrined in the Tantrdloha,'^ school which 
maintains unity-in-diversity Avas started by ^rlndiha the mind-born son 
of Sri Kantha. This unity-cum-diversity {bhedubheda) school is same as 
the Kapalika faith. Srinatha is mentioned as originator of the Kapalika 
school in the Sahara Tantra^ also wliile Sri Kantha is regarded only a teacher 
besides him. 

The above discussion Avould indicate that the Kapalika school during 
this period Avas sometimes identified Avith- ^ivasdsana. 

C. KdpdliJcas and ^iva : 

Saivagamas quoted by Kao state that the Kapalikas AA'orship Siva 

^ f^FRTFFrFTFT I 

%rrf%?Tt H l ll JAHRS, IV, 145 ff. ' 
The four important schools mentioned by Ramanuja, Yamunacharp 
etc (supra p. 3J were four -(i) Sah'^a, (ii) Pakipata, (iii) Kalanana and 
(iv) Kapalika. The first three schools arc identical A\dth (i) SaiA'a 
ascetics, (ii) Kalanana and (iii) persons haAung Pasupata A’^OAA’'-mentioncd 

, in the inscription. The remaining Sivasasana, therefore, seems to be 
identical with the Kapalikas. 



^ 'TK^nRt 1 fit ^^Ffi" I 

Jayaratha, the commentator of the Tantraloka (I, p. 73) states 

® EHI, II, I. If! fro. pp. 1-3. 

^ Supra p. 5. 

Dwivedi ; Hatha Savipradaja, p. 4. 
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wearing a garland of bones i Tho MaM irafa d/iaras mentioned in tlio 
Ghalnkya inscriptions wore attached to the Kapalc^vara temple The 
Kapalc^vara form of Si\a is mentioned m the Etrmanda CP of ^arva- 
varmman^ The Prabandha chandrodaya^ describes the worship o( maha 
bhatrava by the Kapahkas 

Tho terrific aspect of Siaa m the form of mahu bhatrava was thus 
worshipped by the Kapahkas 

Inscriptions do not give any information regarding thoir religious 
practices 

m somasiddhAnta 

This school 13 mentioned in the Prabhdsapdtana Ins of /iu?mTrapd?a 
Val 5* 850=1109 AD , the Vcruvala Ins of Dhma 77® and the Chkatra 
chandehara (N^l) Ins of Jishnuyupla ® 

This cult seems to bo quite influential m ancient times although no 
hteraturc of this school is a\ailablo now It occurs in laniras and Puranas 
as quoted by liana iiva-guru^ddhati,'^ Tantradhddra mniatja,^ I'tromi- 
trodaya^ and Dariana kantkd saiuyraha The Prabandha chandrodaya also 
gives some interesting information Tho Bhaslt} achandra** of Bnghuttama 

1 jEH7, 77, 7, Itttr p 29 

2 ai. III, pp 2S5-91 

» Act, 777, V 13 

* 737, pp 186-187 

6 Ibid, p 208 ff 

« lA, IX, p 174 

’ nr ^ wrm i ISG, in, p 6 

® Chakravarti The Some or Sauma Sect of the Sanas, 777j2, W77, p 220 
Tantradhkara mmaja (p 2 of Ra;araje5varl Press, Benaras) attributes 
the following verse to Vaushtha and Lin^a-Pitranat - 
^r4W*l4 i4d ?r^ to \ 

while It (p 13) quotes from Sutasamhtta - 

nnr ^ n 

® Vtramttrodaja (I, p 22) as quoted from the Knrma purSna 

TO ^ I n d‘4d<T 1 

^ 1 TO nn ii 

Quoted by Chakravarti, (IHQ, VID, p 221) 
from a manuscript 

'' P 30 (Nirnaya Sagara edition). 
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and the Ahulavira-tahtra^ of Slatsycndranatlia make a passing reference 
to it. Information of exceptional interest, however, comes from the Chinise 
texts on logic. 2 

Stories regarding Soma of inscriptions and Soma^armma of the Puranas 
who are credited with the founding of a l^aiva school at Prabhasa seem 
to be the two versions of the same tradition. It may also be noted that 
Somasarmma is described as the preceptor of Akshapuda, the founder of 
Nyaya system and Kanada the originator of Vai.4esliilva .system. Thus, 
he is associated with logic also. The Naya-soma school of logic whose 
existence is disclosed by the Chinese texts and which was fore-runner of 
the Alcshapada system might liavo been named after him. Thus, there 
is a great possibility of Soma being a historical figure who founded a Saiva 
school of devotion and a oiyaya school of thought before Akshapada who 
has been placed variously in fourth, third and second century A.D. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhushana,^ however, places him in 150 A.D. and this seems 
to be the most plausible date. The Soma school, therefore, might have 
been originated before second century A.D. 

1. Founder of the Cull : — The Prahhasa Palana Ins. records that 
Soma (moon) had constructed a golden temple of Somanatha at Prabhasa 
and after originating his cult at the instance of Siva gave the place to the 
Pasupatas.^ The Puranas state that Siva incarnated himself at Prabhasa 
as Somasarmma who had four discijfies — (i) AJeshapada, the founder of 
Nyaya school, (ii) Kanada, the founder of Vaiseshika school, (iii) Uluka, 
a teacher of logic sometimes identified with Kanada and (iv) Vatsa.^ The 


I ^ IIV9II Katilajmna-mrmja, p. 84. 

2 Pre-Dihnaga Buddist Texts on Logic fiiom Cliinise Sources — 
XXVIII— XXIX. 

3 The Japanese scholar H. Ui places him between fourth and second 
century A.D. while Prof. L. Suali dates Ifim in C. 300-350 A.D. 
History of Indian Logic, p. 50 fn. 

^r: i 

II ^11 BI, pp. 186-187. 

^ 'd'-df^^rr Jivr i 

3T^TTK: =d ||Y;^|! Vay av7y a SarfMd, Ch.Y. 
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Chinese sources disclose the existence of a school in logic called Ea ya su-mo 
1 e , Nayasoma Prof Tucci notes influence of this school on the Gautama 
Sutras as known to the Chinese writers ' The word Naya Soma evidently 
means ‘school of Nyaya associated with Soma* It is further to be noted 
that both schools of logic— Nyaya and Voi^esluka arc alTiliatcd with Saivism 

2 Eapalika faith and Somastddhanla —The Prahandha-chandro 
daya identifies Kapahkas and Soma Siddhantins 2 ChJiatra chandeivara 
Ins 2 records them in association mth the Kapibkos Tuntne literature, 
howe\cr, mentions them as two different schools ^ 

3 Somasiddhanta tn Early Medieval Age —The Verdvala Ins of 
Bhlma II records that the creed propagated by Soma declined in duo course 
and thereafter Visvc^vara ra^i, a partial incarnation of Siva obtained ins 
tructions in dream to rcvivo the doctrine ® He, therefore, in the beginning 
of thirteenth century made vigorous attempts for the propagation of Soma- 
siddhanta 


A Its Prevalence 

Dunng this penod, Somasiddhanta nns prevalent m Nepal and 
Gujrat 

4 Somasiddhanta and 'Chandraiclhara MdrttC — The Verdvala Ins* 
of Bhima II wbch records the architectural nctiMtics of Vii\c4\ara for 
rovivmg the Soma creed, begins with an invocation to Siva vvlio was ns if 
rasdyana for moon ® The Prahodha ckandrodaya states that liberated souls, 
according to this school, assume the form of Chandrasekhara embraced 
by consorts as beautiful as Parvall*^ It seems that the TJmd sahta 
ckandraSekhara form was specially worshipped by ascetics of this school 


' Tucci, he ett 

“ ^ jorf I Third Act, p 119 

The KapaUka is introduced in the play as- 
tRT ‘fii'idn't dlHlhdlTf I 

® I A, JX, 174 

‘'Khadduka occurs on other inscriptions as a name of certain priest 
of Siva ” 

* 4^^ TTT^ ^ I 

fnrr ^ || TantradhkSra mmi^ay p 2 

’• Bl, p 209 10 , W 18 19 

' i bi , 208 

’ TRaqr . iTfawrr an'io i lrtPid t 1 

^ Acini 
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IV. SIDDHA SCHOOL 

The Eewa Ins. of Malmjasimlia mentions the Sidclhas as ascetics and 
records that Malayasimha was a Siddharlha-yogi.'^ Tiie inscription pecu- 
liarly begins with an invocation to Manjughosha — an originally Buddhist 
god of learning and extols the worship of Eama. 

“An avadhuta by name Srlmitra flourished in the line of samhuddha- 
siddha” is mentioned in the Bodha-gayd Ins. of the time of Jayachaiulra.^ 
Srimitra has been further described “as the initiating preceptor {dlhshd- 
guru) of the long of Ka^I i.e. Jayachandra.”^ It may bo recalled here 
that a BIS. of J ayadratha-ydmala was copied by Jomadeva who was a discixde 
of the Kulacharya SrI-Dharanipada, the preceptor of the king Jayachandra.^ 

A. Siddha School in Literature : 

The Siddlia-siddhdnta-sanigraha^ mentions a Siddha school which 
is identical with the avadhuta and the Natha sect. The avadhutas are 
mentioned in the Bhdgavata. The creed of eighty-four Siddlias had become 
quite influential from eleventh-twelfth century A.D. 

2. PANTHEON 

A. GoraJesha : 

He is one of the most important Siddhas. The Cintrd Praiasti of 
Sarngadeva mentions him as a member of the Pasupata pentad. This 
would indicate the influence of the Siddhas over the Lalculi^a Pa^upataC 
sect. 

^ 1 V. 12. MASI, XXII f pp 

^ imi IH^. V, 14 ff, 

Sambuddha-siddho’ may be compared with the following verse of the 

II? II Siddha-siddhanta-paddhati, p. 48. 

3 V. 11. 

^ Bagchi : Studies in the Tahtras,'^. \\A. 

® The Natha-Yogi literature always mentions the school as Siddha-school. 
Thus the Siddha-siddhantapaddhati of Goraksha mentions the Siddha- 
mata at several places (e.g. p.l, v. 3.) The following verse (p. 39) differ- 
entiates the Siddha-mata from other Saiva sects 

’kll'tdl: 'tiiHlLi'M: II 

^ dcdril ^f^di: I 

y'WTP^^^ld qK: ^«l% II 

EJ, I, p. 284, V. 46. 
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B. Rama in ike SiddJia School: 

The Rewa Ins. of Malayasimka, the Siddhdrtha-yogi peculiarly states 
that "the Siddhas go to high heaven, having performed painful austerities, 
(but) those, who worship at the shrine of Rama built by him, obtain the 
VUvapada (without endeavour).” Prom literature we learn that the 
Siddhas were Siva-Sakti worshippers and hence the building of shrine for 
Rama by the Siddhartha-yogi is rather striking. 

C. Rama in Tdntric and Siddha Literatures : 

The TantrdloJca^ mentions Rama as Siva, the highest reality. The 
commentator Jayaratha explains Rama as the form of Siva which pervades 
in the whole universe. TrUird-Bhairam as quoted by Jayaratha enumerates 
fourteen lands of Rama. 

Rama is frequently mentioned in the later Siddha literature. 

L, Mafijughosha : 

The Buddhist deity is invoked in the beginning of the Rewa Inscription. 
There is some evidence that he was also accepted in the Siddha school as 
a deity. 


V. KAULA SCHOOL 

The Harsha Stone Ins. of the CAdAamdna® Vigrahapdla V.S. 1030 
mentions a sect — Samsdrika-hula which was originated at the village Rana- 
paUika near the Harsha Mt. in Shekhavati Dist. of Jeypur State in Raja- 
putana. The name of the sect indicates that it was associated with the 
Kula school. 


The originator of this branch of the Kida school was the ascetic AUata® 
or Bhavarakta who was a disciple of the Fa^upata ascetic ViSvarupa belonging 

^ ^ q Sfm ^ WcTT: 


3 


The line is rather corrupt. 
^ TRt liVVii 

Commenting upon it, Jayaratha says:- 

Tantralohay I, p. 136. 


■ ^ W^IW 


Ely H. 116 ff 
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to tlio Panchartliil^a scliool of the Pa^upatas.i The inscription indicates 
very close relation between the Pa^upatas and the Kaiilas. Tliis is further 
confirmed by the fact that Goraksha, the disciple of tlie Kaula preceptor 
Matsyendra, was recognised in the Pa^upata fold. Further, the tradition 
of the Siddliayogisvan school is dcscrilied to have been continued through 
Lakulisa by his disciple Ananta and his discijfie Galiane^a or Gahanadliipa.^ 
(Is he identical with Gahanlnatha mentioned as an ascetic in the Siddha 
school ?) It may be noted that Vi^varupa belonged to the Ananta gotra. 

VI. kAlAnanas 

The Kalanana sect has not been mentioned in inscriptions of Northern 
India. The sect was, however, very influential in south. It had several 
important centres under the Clialukyas. Kiilamukha ascetics also served 
as mjagurm of the Chalulcya kings.® 

VII, THE SAIVA SIDDHANTA SCHOOL 

1. HISTOEY 

A. The Founder : Guhdvcisi : — The Gurgi Ins. of Prahodha-^iva 
C. 973 A.D. records that the faultless Saiva-siddhdnta doctrine was preached 
by the ascetic who was head of the lino to which Prabodha-^iva belonged.^ 
The Ranod Pis. of Vyoma^iva further describes that tin's line of ascetics 
came into existence as a blessing from Siva to Bralima who performed a 

frdi \\^V\ 

1 1 ^ o 1 1 Ibid. 

2 q^iqriT: 

3iHwii<qi^^irWT 1 Tantraloka, XII, p. 383. 

8 Eastern Chdlukjas, p. 167, see also Handiqui ; YaSasiilaka-champu 
and Indian Culture, pp. 348 ff. 

El, XXIII, p. 161 ff. 

frrwrqWRRfg: Rl4flci4ciqoiiiqfh: If^ll 

MASI, XXIII, pp. 122 ff. 
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8*10111100 at Ddruiana ^ Head of tho Imo was GiiTidiasi as mentioned in 
sovoral inscriptions Thus, tlicso iuBcnptionB mention Guhaid^ of Daru 
vana as tbo proaolier of Saiva siddlianta doctnno 

The association of GuJiawin with Ddnivana is mentioned in the 
Purdnas and inscriptions The Slanda Purana^ describes tho holy place 
of Ddruvana whore Si\a incarnated himself as Gvhdvdst and allured tho 
wives of ascetics m the Bhtlshd nafa form The story occurs m the Linga 
purdna^ also Tho IJaldyudha stotra* as inscribed m the Amareivara 
temple before 1120 V S also refera to tho incarnation of Siva at Daruvana 
ns a beggar {bJnlsM nafa) 

It may further bo noted that one of the twontj eight incarnations 
of Siva mentioned m Linga Vayu and Kurma-purdnas was Gulididsi 5 
In Dhilshd nafa form Gubdvdsi is represented m sculptures 

Guhdvdsl vho promulgated tho doctnno of Sana siddlianta school 
seems to haao been hold as an incarnation of Si\a like Lakuhia the originator 
of the Lahillsa Pdsupata dostrmc 

(i) The tradition of Durvasd’Amarddala as originator — Tho Tanlrd 
lola^ records tho tradition that this dualist Saiva school was started by 


inr OiftTHT ^ n^n 

ll^ll 

H wijTdR^MH i 

{^) n-iii -EI, i, pp 354 ff 

?nn: ii 

?>r ^ ll^'«'ll El, XXV, p 175 

^ *PTTmf*Rt 'TftWTPT ^ffTO 

I H ^ nFRTFT ^UTErqT-smT^ ^ftTriTOTR sm- 

Tantraloka I, 28 
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Amarddaka. The ^aiva schools of philosophy disappeared because of Kali 
age. Siva, therefore, took pity on men engrossed in spiritual darlmess 
and commanded Durvasa to preach the doctrine. The sage, thereupon, 
created three mind-born sons — Tryamhaka, Amarddaka and Srlnatlia who 
respectively promulgated the Non-dualist {Trik), Dualist {^aiva) and 
Dualist-non-dualist schools {matha) of philosophy. 

This tradition recurs in many tdntric works where Durvasa is repre- 
sented as the founder of the Arriarddaka-tnatliaA 

(ii) Durvasa Line and Amarddaka-rmtlia : — The Malkapuram^ Ins. 
of Rudradeva describes Vi^ve^vara-sambhu as belonging to the line of 
Durvasa through Sadbhava-sambhu of Dahala region. Sadbhava-^ambhu, 
however, belonged :to the hue of Guhavasi. It is strange that no person 
by name Durvasa recorded to have flourished in this hne from Guhavasi 
to Vi4vesvara-^ambhu and yet the line was named after Durvasa. 

Tdntric works as mentioned above allude to the tradition that the 
Armrddaka-matha was founded by Durvasa. 

Tantrdhka also describes the founding of the non-dualist school 
{mafha) by Amarddaka at the instance of Durvasa. In the Guhavasi line 
three main branches sprung forth — (a) Amarddaka-matha, (6) Maitamayura 
and (c) MddJmmateya respectively founded by Amarddaka-tirthandtha, 
Rudra-^ambhu, Mattamayura-ndiha Purandara and Pavana^iva. This 
Amarddaka branch (matha) is mentioned in the Rashtrakuta^ and Prathiara^ 
inscriptions. Visvesvara-^ambhu® also belonged to this branch founded by 
Rudra-sambhu at the instance of Durvasa (as noted by Tantrdhka) and 
this is the only explanation for describing him as belonging to the hne of 
Durvasa. 

Thus, the joint evidence of inscriptions and literature would prove 
that Guhavasi orginated the duahst Saiva school of philosophy which was 
systematised and spread by Amarddakatirtha-natha or Rudra-sambhu. 

^ Htdt^sch, Report on Skt. MSS., II, Intr. p. XVI ff. Cat. Catalo. I. p. 257 ; 

II. p. 55 etc. 

^ " JAHM, IV, pp. 147 ff. 

3 El, III, 263-267., El, IV, 286.' 

Haddal Grant of the tbne of Mahipdla Vratihara, I A, XII, p. 193ff. 

« fAHRS, IV, 147 ff. 
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(ui) Dates of Rudra ^ambJiu and Gukdvd&x —The CJiandrehc Ins of 
Prabodha hia is dated in K S 724=973 A D Prabodha iiva is twolftli 
from Gubavasi and lionco takmg twenty five years for one generation 
Guhavasi may bo placed in c G75 A D and Rudia-4ainbhu in c 775 A D 

B Diffusion and spread of the Sect — The sect spread from the 
Punjab in tlie north to Tamil region m tlio south and influenced several 
kings of this period 

(a) Amarddala matha and Durvdsd Line — Rudra &imbhu or Amar 
ddakatirthanatha founded tho matha whose disciples (^anfana) spread in 
the Eajputana, Karahat and Karnataka The Rajorc Ins ^ of Mathanadeia 
of ilietiiTieYxndydkapdlaVtai'ihMayS 1016=959 AD mentions Omldra 
hva, Rupahva and Srilaniha aa tho dchdryas of tho Amarddaka-matka 
belongmg to tho Sopariya line Another lino termed Karanjakheta santati 
13 found m the Karahata area The Karhad CP of Krishna III S SSO 
records a grant to Gangana^iva, a great ascetic versed m tho whole 
siddhdnta (philosophy), tho pupil of I6ana4ivn head, of Valkalcivara matha 2 
This ascotio Gagana^iva was tho spiritual teacher of tho Alupa king Dattah 
pondra Snmara as known from tho Mudukdn {Somekara Temple) Ins 
cnption 2 Hero ho has boon doscribcd as belongmg to the lino of Durvasa 

C Golaki matha — Sadbhava Sambhu same as Prabhava ^iva m 
tho lino of tho Armrddaka tirtka ndtha estabhshed tho tradition of the 
Golaki Matha Tho tradition flourished in tho Tolgu and Tamil area 

(a) Tdgu Region — The Pushpagin^ {Kumool District) Ins mentions 
Golaki Matha Tho four Tripurantaka® (Kumool Dist ) Inscriptions 
mention Santa ^iva, Dharma 6iva, Vimala ^iva and Viiveivara iiva of 




El, in, 263 267. 

El, IV, 286 

' The inscription is in Kannada The relevant portion runs as follows - 
^Iti q ’ll fh « O' *r ^r^TTcITPT 

sflf 


* 323 of 1905 

195, 223, 273, and 323 of 1905 


SIT, ra,No 134, p 165 
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the Golald Matha. The Alugurajupalle^ {Pahiad TahiJcd, Guntur Disl.) 
Stone Ins. of the Kdhdtiya Icing Ganapati Leva also refers to a Golaki monas- 
tery. 

(6) Tamil Region : — ^Inscriptions of Jatavarnunan Tribhuvana Chakra- 
vartin Vira Pandya Deva contain references to Puragali Perumala belonging 
to the line of Jnanamrtacharya of Hilahi^ (Golald matha) and Aghoradeva 
of Jnanamrtacharya-santana of Golald Matha.3 A late inscription des- 
cribes the head of a matha as Pandi-maudaladliipati alias Lakshadhyayi- 
santana of the Golaki Matha.^ The Krishna Golald Matha is mentioned 
in the Tinivarur {Tanjore dist.) Inscription.^ 

The Malkapuram Ins. of the KdMliya Rudradeva S. 1183. liowcvcr, 
is of outstanding importance. Viivesvara-iambhu the founder of the 
Visvesvara-gohJci matha was the spiritual father of the King Ganapati 
(1213-1249 A.D.) of Warangale. The inscription describes in detail the 
philanthropic activities of the Golahi MatJia.^ 

D. Mattamayura Lineage : — ^The fifth ascetic in the line was Puran- 
dara who initiated the prince Avantivarmman in the faith. The* king 
dedicated his kingdom to his spiritual preceptor as an honorarium where 
the ascetic founded a monastery at Mattamayura’* town. 

(a) The Monastery of Mattamayura : — ^Prof. Miraslii has identified^ 
mattamayura town with Kadawaha as it “possesses remains of a Hindu 
monastery” and because “it is not far from Terahi, Eanod and Mahua”. 
The identification, however, is not plausible. 

Inscriptions clearly indicate that Mattamayura town or the kingdom 
of Avantivarmman was far away from the place where Purandara was 

1 289 of 1930-31. 

2 359 of 1916. 

3 362 of 1916. 

4 213 of 1924. 

5 Ep. Rep. of the 3’. Circle for 1910 p. 97. I^anasiva, Pdnditanattii Pandi- 
famaudaladhipati alias Lakshadhjayisantdtu finds mention in Tinumala- 
inadu of S. S. 1452 1530—1 A.D. (193 of 1924) Bp. Rep. of the S. 
Circle for 1924, p. 114. 

6 JAHRS, IV. p. 147 ff. 

’ El, I, p. 259, V. 49 ; see also p. 355 w. 11-13. 

® IHQ, 1950, p. 9. 
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performing Ins austerities and, tliercforo, the place should not to located 
m Malava ^ 

Inscnptions fortlier mdicato tliat the town of ITattamayiira was 
in the kingdom of Avantivarnnnan who must have flourished m the begmnmg 
of ninth century A D Histoiy is unaware of any pnnco of this name in 
mnth century AD Kiolhom identifies him with Avamvarmman of the 
Chalukya dynasty without any cogent reason Mirashi on the basis of 
the Maser Inscription regards him to bo a predecessor of Avamvarmman 
This view, however, involves many dilBculties ^ 

^ The verse in the inscription is - 

I shall like to translate it as follows - 

“Oh King there is an ascetic of unimaginable splendour, shimng 
like Sun whose fame has spread to fat off Vttama iikJiara” — hearing 
the words the king illustrious Avanti (Varmman) tried to bring 
the ascetic. This would suggest that the king Avanti got the infor- 
mation of this famous ascetic from a spy and then tried to bring him 
in his territory 

* The gcnetalogy of the Chalukya longs has been constructed by Mitashi 
as follows - 


Avantivarmman 

AD 

825 

Avamvarmman 

AD 

850 

Sadhanva 

AD 

875 

Simhavarmnun 

AD 

900 

Narasimha 

AD 

950 

Ke^arin 

AD 

975 


The history of the dynasty is given in tht Btkhan Ins (EI^ 1, p 2)58 
IS as follows - 

U^VU 

fterr 

Thus, Avamvarmman was the son of Sadbanva and grandson of 
Simhavarmman while in Abtashi’s table he is shown as grandfather 
of Simhavarmman and father of Sadhanva Thus, Sadhanva was 
the father and not Avantmtmman as shown by the learned scholar 
Secondly, there is no evidence whatsoever to maintain that Avanti- 
varmman belonged to the dynasty of the Chalukyas or Sulkis. 


5 
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The Ma7ia67«aratoi locates the Mattamayums in the Punjab near 
Rohtak. It is interesting to note that in seventli-eighth century A.D. 
a Yarmman dynasty was ruling in this area. The LahJcJia Mandala Pra- 
iasti of the Queen Isvarcfi of Jalandhara who belonged to the Yarmnian 
dynasty of Sinihapura was inscribed by I4varanaga of Rohtak. Buhler 
identifies Sinihapura with Seng-ho-pulo of Huen Tsiang located near Salt 
Range in the Punjab. ^ I would, therefore, like to identify the town Matta- 
mayura in the Punjab in the kingdom of these Varmmans. Avantivamunan 
might have belonged to this Varmman lino. 

The Mattamayura and Ranipadra monasteries sent forth their 
branches to Malava, Karkaroni in Deccan and several places in the modern 
Madhya Pradesh. 

(i) The Malava, Branch : — The Prdyaschitta-samuchchaya^ mentions 
an ascetic Lambakarna of Ranipatra monastery who was the spiritual 
teacher of the king Siyaka of Malava. Ho has been described as one who 
heard the whole of the Saiva-siddhanta philosophy and was like a Siva 
on Kaila^. The Purdnas^ mention Lambakarna as a bhairova at Avanti. 
The ascetic Lambakarna described as Siva might have been regarded as 
Bhairava. The fine of Lambakarna, continued through Isvara-siva whoso 
disciple Hridaya-siva composed the Prdyaschiiia samuchchaya. 


1 Sabhapai'va. XXXII 

2 El, I, p. 8. 

2 Siyuki, I, pp. 43-44. 

^ ISC, II, Preface, p. 1, 

^ THY I 

n^ii 

mrm ^ (^) q#rq-; ii 

^ ^ I 

Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts and Select Pahn-Eeaf in Durbar Library, 
p. 215. 

The Sdkta Pithas, JRASB, 1948, p. 55. 
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(ii) The Deccan Branch — ^Tho donee m tlio Kharcpalan^ CB of 
Baitardja S 930 is Ambhoja ^omblm He flourislicd m a senes of 
pontiffs of the KarbaTom braneb of tbo Mattamayura bne Tbo 
Eaimiilila hnyanu sandhana^ was composed by Bralrma ^mbhu of this 
Karharoni branch in S 960 

(ui) The Kadicaha Branch — Tlie Kndwaha Ins of the Chanden- 
Pratihara dynasty informs ns of Bharma 4iva belonging to Eampadra 
monastery who was the spiritual teaclicr of Hanraja Pratihara (c 10th 
century A D ) Another inscnption from the same place associates H\ara- 
^iva with a king Bhima Bhupa 

Thus, the ascetics of tlua brancli spread from tho Punjab (Salt Bango) 
to Deccan They wielded considerable influence m Central India Kings 
of Varmman dynasty of the Punjab, of Clmndcn Pratihara and Paramara 
dynasties m Central India were their spiritual disciples 

E Madhumateya Line — TIic hfadhumateya monastery was founded 
by Parana ^i\a which sent its branches to Gurgi, Cliandrcho, Bilhari and 
clsQwhcro Prablmva ^iva to bo identified with Sadbha\ a ^iva was hold 
in veneration by tho Kalachuri king Yuvarajadova I and Lakshmanaraja 
The inscription describes tho footstool of tho ascetic “as being worshipped 
by the accumulation of tho lustre of jewels m tho crest of several kings “ 
Ho was approached by tho King of Kuntala 

Another Imo of Prabhava Siva ran through SomnSambhn whoso 
'disciplo Vama^ambhu initiated a hue of tho fujayitrvs of tho Kalachun 
kings winch continued to tho end of the Kalachun dynasty m Dahala 
The Bdjagurvs of Kalachm Kxngs — The Malkdpvram Ins of the 
Edldhya "king Bxtdradeva states that Yuvarajadova gave three lakhs of 



8 ISG, //, Preface, p 1 
® Gmhor Arch Bep V S 1998, No 6 
Gwahor Bajya Ke Abhtlekha, No 527, p 85 
See also Bkandarkar^s Erst, No 2107 for another inscription of the 
same dynasty 

* Grvahor Bajya Ke Ahhikkha, p 85, No 628 

^ * * * * ’ 


V 41, MASl, XXlIIy P 125 
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villages in DoJiala mandala to »Sadbliava-^amb}m who with this princely 
donation founded a monastery known as Golald hlatlia.i 'pjjQ evidence 
from Gurgi and Cbandrebe inscriptions indicates that >Sadb]iava-.4amb}ui 
was identical with Prabliava-^iva tlie disciplo of Madliumatcya Cliuda^iva.^ 
He was succeeded by Soma^ambliu and after liim came Vama^ambhu 
“whose feet were embellished by the row of crovms of lungs and are oven 
now meditated upon by the Kalachuri lungs”. ^ The statement finds 
striking epigraphic corroboration as no loss than seven kings — ^Lakslimi- 
karnna, Ya^ahkarna, Narasimha, Jayasimlia, Vijayasimha, Sankaragana 
and Trailokyavarmmadeva diandolla king who supplanted the Kalachuri 
dynasty are styled as “meditating upon the feet of Paramabhattaraka, 
Maharajadhiraja Parame^vara illustrious Vamadcva”."^ TJio reason for 
mentioning the ascetic in this way is Imovm from the commentary by 
Jonaraja on the Prith-voraja-Vijaya.^ Ho states that the Kalachuri king 

1 iTTp^: 

I 

Sill’ll KM»1 I 

^ 1 Hfuratmwt ^|q%1%eTT- 

^ II 

157. 

2 The Chattdrehe Ins. of Prabodhasiva mentions that Prabhava-siva made 
to accept the earth sanctified by the touch of his feet by Yuvarajadeva” ' 
Again the Grirgi Ins. of Prabodhasiva (El, XXII, p. 133) records ihe 
same fact that Yavarajadeva made Prabhavasiva to accept a monastery 
constructed at an enormous cost”. Thus, there cannot be any reaso- 
nable doubt in the identi ofty Sadhava-Sambhu and Prabhava-siva. 

® m w M 1 vi i ^ 1 Ml 'fl I tjiii i 

c c\ •» 

* (a) Banaras CP. of Eakshmlkarnm K.S. El, II, pp. 305 flF. 

(b) Kkairha CP. of Yasahkarna, El, XII, pp. 210 ff. 

(c) La/ Pahad Ins. of Xarasim/iadeva, I A, XVIII, pp. 215 If. 

(d) Ren>a CP. of the time of Jajasimha, lA, XVII, pp. 246 ff. 

(e) Kumbhi CP. of Vifajasimhadeva, El, XXXI, p. 116. 

(f) Sagar Ins. of Sankaragana, El, XXVI. 

■ . (g) CP. of Trailokyamalladeva, El, XXV, I. ff. 

> 

5rr^'d4l^ II 


Prithvirdja Vijaya, p. 174. 
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Saliastka after dedicating his empire to lus spiritual preceptor Vamadova, 
proceeded to conquer the whole cartli Tlio king Sahasika is most probably 
the king Yuvaru 3 nde\a 11 as shown elsowliero Since his reign, 
there is a continued lino of the rajagurus m succession running from 
Vama&vmbhu VimalaSiva and Ins disciple^ Vastu^iva wore probably 
the spiritual teachers of Kokalla 11 and his son Gangoyadova The name of 
the preceptor of Lakshmikarnna is lost Punislia^iva was "the prosperity 
of Yalahkarna” and Sakti^iv a was "the real power of the king Gayakarna”. 
His disciple Klrtti5i\a was probably the preceptor of Narasimlia while 
Vjniala^i\a described m the Juhhlepur Koltcah Ins of Jayasxmha as ‘tho 
illustrious rajapunC* was "showing great sagilanco m looking after all 
royal affairs” His disciple Dliarma^iva perhaps migrated to south where 
his disciple Vl^\c^^ara iambhu, worshipped by the kings of Malava and 
Chola countries initiated tho Knkatija king Ganapati m SaiMsm 

6anta^i\a and Nada^iva were also tho disciples of Vimnla^tva as 
mentioned in the licica CP of Traihhjavannmadeia “ Nada^iva OTOcuted 
a deed of mortgage on behalf of Santa^iva m wluch tho village Allora was 
pledged to Hunaka Dhurckliain Nanism 

Tins would indicate that after tho fall of tho Kahehun dynasty, 
those ascetics liad fallen on evil days and, therefore, they migrated to 
different places 

Thus, tho line of rajagurus started from Vnma&imbhu m tho time 
of Yuvara 3 ado\a TI (c 975 AD ) continued for more than two hundred 
and fifty years and ultimatol) canio to an end m o 1225 A D when tho dynas- 
ty was supplanted by tlio Cliandolla ruler Trailokjavarnunsdova 

r Tho Rajagurus of the Chola Kings — It is supposed that there 
was a succession of tlio rajagurus tliroughout tho Chola rulo^ also Idana- 
^iva and Sarva^iva aro mentioned in inscriptions of Rujaraja I (985 1014) 
and Ilajondra Chola (1012 1044) Tlioro is opigraphic ovidonco to show 
their considerable influence m tlio Cliola court during Kulottunga I (1070- 
1120 A D ) and Kulottunga HI (1182 1216 A D ) 


1 See Appendix A 

3 It IS noteworthy that SantaSambhu is mentioned as the incarnation of 
Durva^a, £/, XXV, p 1 ff 

8 Mas, n, p 484. 
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Tlio lino of I^aiia-siva-guni is mentioned in tlio Karma-lcriya-hlnila'^ 
and fclio PaddJiati composed by Soma^amblui. Tsana (.4iva) was snccoodod 
by Vimala-siva whoso disciplo 6arva-^iva is mentioned in inscriptions. 
It is stated that Kajendra I was supplying a largo quantity of grains as 
dclidryahlioga to Sarva-^iva and his disciples in tho Axyadc^a, Madhyadc^a 
and Gaudade^a. His disciido Soma^ambhu composed several Baiva 
works. 

Siddhanla-sardvaH of Trilochana^ivncharya records a tradition that 
Eajendra Chola saw the best of the ^aivas in Northern India when he came 
to take a bath in tho Ganga and carried them to settle in his own country 
in Kanchi and elsewhere in the Chola land”. Vi^vesvara-^iva of tho Mcdlca- 
jpuram Ins. of the Icing Pndradeva was an inhabitant of Gaiidadesa and 
belonged to the Golaki hlatha of Dahala region who established a monastery 
at Mysore^. South Indian inscriptions mention some ascetics of tho lino of 
Bliihslid-mallia and Kolhmaijia^ at Varanasi. This would indicate that 
the ascetics of Saiva-siddhanta school migrated from north to south during 
this period. 

G. Ascetics in Varanasi: — The Gtirgi Ins. of Brahodhasiva records 
that the ascetic Prabodlia^iva built an abode at Varanasi®. Disciple of 

^ fjppfi fctiRmnTT i 

^TFnfq- 

In the manuscript of Karmrmkriydkdnda (Cat. of Palm Leaf & Scl. 
Paper Man. in Nepal : H. P. Sastri, p, 45) Srliana is mentioned 
as Srigona. This Sot?jaiawhhu is different from Soma^ambhu of the 
Malkapuravi Ins. of Rudradeva. Saivahhushana Grantha mentions 
one Soma^ambhu who wrote a paddhati. 

C\ 

c 'v 

RTHR ^TlWnrra' ^^Hld'xiwiqi 1 

AR, 1911-12, p. 176. 

® JAHRS, IV, p. 

^ Cholas, pt. II, p. 485. 

^ MASI, XXIII, 122 ff, V. 14. 
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Ktimara^iva tlio guru of Mularaja Solanki belonging to tliis faith had compo- 
Bod a Pratishtha work in 1090 A.D.1 at Banaras. (The manuscript of the 
work is reported to bo in ASB). A Cliola inscription mentions Jnana^iva 
of the Ldksliddyaya-sanidna of tho KoXld-mallia at Varanasi^. 

2. LITERARY ACTIVITIES OF THESE ASCETICS 

Inscriptions describo tho literary activities of these ascetics. Vyoma- 
liva of tho Ranod monastery seems to bo a reputed scholar of outstanding 
importanco. Inscription from Ranod mentions the composition of a work 
known after him®. 

The Gicalior InsA further gives us information that he, by his com- 
mentary, expounded tho true nature of tho real fodartha (a category of 
tho Vai^eshika system) and also tho unreal gross ignorance oven as tho 
Sun by his light reveals existing objects and dispels pitchy darkness. This 
commentary on tho Vai^eshika work is no other than tho Yy(nnavatl~(ikd 
of Vyoma^iva on tho Praiaslapdda-hhdshya. Tho colobratod author Udayana 
mentions him with respect in his Klramvalu Ho lias also been quoted by 
Gu^ratna, Rdjaiokhara and Varddhamana®. 

Hana-Siva-guru-paddhati^ a volumnious work has been ascribed 
to liana^iva, tho rdjaguru of Rdjendra Chela. Tho Pr&yaschUta^samuch- 
chaya, tho NaimiUika’kriyanttsandhana and tho Pratishthd'darpaj^a were 
composed by Hyidaya^iva of tho Gorathikd Matha at Dhara’, Brahma- 
dambhu of tho Karkaroni branch® and Vairochana, tho disciple® of ISana- 


1 JJOr -PA Intr. 

3 Cholas, pt. 11, 485. 


V. 23. m, I, P. 254 ff. 

* ^ I 

The verse has been quoted by Prof, Mirashi (1H12, 1^50, p. 16). 
See also ^^Vjomaisva tht Author of Vjomavaft" bj Dasarath Sharma 
(IHQ, X, p. 165). 

® Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 32 aun. 

® A Study on 'Vastuvidya, preface, p- iL 
’ ISG. n, preface p. 1 
8 Ibid, Part II, preface. 

» Ibid, 
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^iva respectively. The Malhapurani^ Ins. of Rudradeva mentions tlie 
writing of tke Somasambhu-paddhati by Soma^amblm, tbo predecessor of 
Vamasambhu wbicb. is not available. The available Soynasambhu-paddhati^ 
was composed in 1153 V.S.=1095 A.D. by another Soma^ambhu who 
flourished in the line of I^ana^iva. 

3. PHILOSOPHY 

We have already seen that the Vai^eshilcas wore Saivas while the 
Naiyayikas belonged to the Pasupata school. Literature discloses the 
existence of the Siddhdnta-Vaisesliilca branch of the Vai^csliika school. 

A. Siddhdnta-VaisesJiikas : — Apta-pariJcshd (9th Century A.D.) and 
Yasastilaha^ (c. 966 A.D.) mention two sections of VaUeshi7:as : — 

(a) The Siddhanta-VaisesIdJcas and 

(b) The tdrTcika-y aiseshikas. 

The difference between these two sections of Vaii^eshilca philosophers 
are mainly four : — 

(i) Siddhdnta-Y aUeshikas were thoist. They believe in the 
existence of Mahe^vara-Siva and also in the categories recog- 
nised in the Vai^eshika system while Tdrkika-Vaiseshik-as 
were atheist^:. 

(ii) According to Saiddhmtikas salvation can be obtained by 
faith in Siva characterised by initiation into Saiva cult, while 

LL. 65-66. 

JAHRS, IV, p. 157. 

2 I isM JIM 

9’^Rldl I 

livsil 

Somaianihhn-paddhati, p. 1. 

3 Vol. n, p. 269. Yahstilaka and Indian Culture, p. 184. 

^ srFr^TT^T^lffPT- 

Apta-panksha v.v. 59-67. 

Yahstilaka and Indian Culture, p. 218. 
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tdrkihas mamt'im tliat it results from the knowledge of cate 
gones ^ 

(ill) Tarhkas hold that the saUation consists m the complete 
cessation of ignorance pam duo to the extirpation of attributes 
of soul while Siddhdnttkas maintain that it brings blissful 
consciousness besides the annihilation of ignorance pain ^ 

(iv) Vjoraa^iva regards verbal testimony (iaMa) also as a valid 
source of knowledge m addition to inference and perception 
but the orthodox section docs not recognise iabda os independent 
source of knowledge® 

On the basis of inscriptions it may bo demonstrated 
that these Siddhdnfa Vatieshtkas were the follouets of 
$aiva siddhanta school and that these differences from the 
orthodox section arose from the acceptance of devotional 
doctrine as laid down m the agamas by the ^aiva stddhdnta 
school 


B Inscriptions and Siddhanta Vaiieshikas — These characteristic 
principles of Siddhanta Vatkshilas are obtained m inscriptions set up b} 
Saita siddhanta scholars 


(i) These inscriptions mvambly begin with on invocation to Siva 
and other deities of Saiva pantheon They reacal a full fledged Saiva 
mythology and pantheon 

I Yaiaihiaka, Vol 11, p 269 

* \ Praiasfapada, p 144 But in tht Kpfa 

panksha (under verse 11 , sec also Yafajtilaka and Indian Culture, 
p 218) iilH^P T d^ ^5^- 

That this was also the view of SaiAms is known from Bhaskara who 
m his Bkashya, 2 2 37 notes 


® Mambhadra in his commentry on Shad dariana samuchchaja mentions 
this view of Vyomafiiva — 

snr ^ i 

(p 63) Keith Indian hogic and Atomism, p 56 n. 
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(ii) The BilJiari inscri'piion^ states tliat even “sacred knovr]ed/]fe and 
due discrimination “are dependent on the devotion to 6iva”. Austerities 
destroy the darlmess of ignorance and set a person on the patli of 

which would he obtained by hhahli-yoga.^ 

(iii) Salvation is the greatest of pleasures and comes as a “downpour 
of nectar” in the form of bliss which could only be experienced.3 

(iv) The dgamas are regarded as the most authoritative work. Wor- 
ship is done in accordance with the dgamas. Tliis higli position assigned 
to those revealed scriptures necessitated the recognition of hahda as an 
independent source of valid loiowledge.^ 

Thus, the Saiva Siddhauta school was affiliated to the Baiddhdniilca 
section of Vai^eshika philosophy. On the basis of literary evidence it 
seems that this school came into existence sometime before ninth century 
A.D. Vyoma^iva who differed from the earlier dcMrgas in some of the 
principles noted above, flourished in the beginning of tenth century A.D. 
By the time of Somadeva Suri (c. 966 A.D.) differences in two schools of 
the Vai^eshikas were clearly crystallized and in tlie fourteenth century 
A.D. Jain writers made an imqualified statement tliat the Vai^esliika 
school was devoted to Siva worship. This would indicate the influence 
gradually exerted by the Saiva school on the V.ai^eshika philosophy. 

Inscriptions of these ascetics do not mention the fundamental philo- 
sophical concepts of the Siddhanta school. The First Baijnatli Pra^asti, 
however, contains metaphysical terms used in it. The inscription addresses 
Siva as Pa^upati® who cuts the bonds (pdh) of persons devoted to him. 

C V, 

Jfr ^tfkRT: II 

ET, I, p. 261, V. 75. 

fqrtorft i 

Cfmidrehe Ins. of Prabodfiadim, K.E. 724 = 973 A.D., MASI, XIII, 

p. 117 ff. 

E.f I, p. 261. 

^ See note ‘5’ above. 

® forks' ii^ii 

spirtlk IRII E. I, I p. 104 ff. 
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Pa^u as anu^ staying in the body is also mentioned Mdla^ is said to have 
been destroyed by the sight of Si\a 

4 YOGA 

Yogic practices hold an important place m the agamic works Ins- 
criptions also betraj influence m tho ^aiva siddlianta school 

The Gur^i Ins records that Praianta 4i\a had attained mastery 
o\or postures of sitting (jiWsana) His mind was devotedly fixed to the 
meditation of Si\a inside hie lotus like heart {and therefore) he possessed 
inner satisfaction ® 

Prabodlia4na li\cd on green lca\es (id^a), roots of vatcr plants 
{sdlula) and fruits such a‘? dtnalala, prtydia as well as roots * Tho Gurgi 
Ins informs m of hia building an abode for the siddhas on the banks of 
tho river Sona “having entered which yogts who had exterminated anxieties 
caused by tho impediments through tho performance of vows, who were 
free from passions, wlio had attained success m meditation and whoso 
mind was clear, acquire the positon (fit) for obtaining emancipation ® 

5 KRIYA 

Excavation of water reservoirs, construction of temples, installation 
of images, founding of monasteries and other nrchitectural activities consti- 
tute the third section of tho agamas known as ‘kriyd* 


llc^n 

lldll 

MASF, XXIII, p 128 ff 
wjp i masi, xxiii, p ii7 ff 

•' •**1T 1 

jTi^ sjfsreff flmtwTwRnrm 


MASI, XXIII, p 117 ff 
In MASI Dr Banerjce has corrected the last line as adhiamatayo 
gachchhanUmuktehpadatfi but in El, XXII, p 127 be reads it as 
ac}ichhar;jata}a but adkiamat<^o suits the context better adkian is a 
icchmcal terra of Saiva yoga 
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Kriya was a popular feature of the Saiva Sicldlmnfa Rohool. Ins- 
criptions record tlic excavation of wclla, vdpis'^ and other iv'at(}r-reservoir8, 
founding of several matjias^ and abodes of siddhas,^ the installation of 
gaiva images^ and similar activntics by the »^aiva ascetics of Dfihala region. 
The Malkdpuram^ Ins. describes the establishment of colleges, feeding- 
houses and hospitals by Vi4ve4vara-4iva of Golaki I^Iatha. 


6. CHARYA 

Gharyd consists of daily rituals, worship of image.s and yanfras. celo 
bration of festivals and similar activities. 


A. Daily Riimls : — ^Fire-rituals with Saiva mantras were daily 
performed. Prabodhasiva is compared with Kumiira because he was as 
much versed “in pouring libations on liigh tongues of fire as Kumnra is in 
tending his bird-conveyance peacock.”® Mind of Gangadhara was purified 
by the most sacred texts of the 6aiva doctrine in consequence of the obla- 
tions duly thrown in fire three times a day at the worship of the moon- 
crested god"^ Siva. 


1 STJjTfbiPTsft I 

*o “ 

^ ^ ii^en masi, XXlli, p. 117 ff. 

He re-excavated another well also which was originally dug by 
his preceptor (V. 18, Ibid). 

^iWr: ?TT?rrl^^rTTOT: II EI, I, p. 354 ff. 

^ The wealth in the wathas is described in the Ranod Ins : — 


gW I <.ff d i-d 4 i 

eft 

Wr ^ 1 1 ^ o 1 ! Ibid. 

3 MASI, XXIII, p. 122. V. 13. 

^qr wtRt =q‘ u ni> 

\MASI, XXIII, p. 122 ff. 

^ ffc5 I '•'4 -dl 'C 1 1 El, 1, 354 ff. 

s JAHRS, IV, p. 147 ff. 



fffR ^ TfTf^i^TWrR-; I MASI, XXIII, p. 117 ff. 


1 V. 13, El, II, p. 


7 
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B Worship — It was the most important activity under this category 

(а) Procedure — Inscriptions do not yield detailed information re 
garding it The Bilhan Ins i records that it was conducted in accordance 
with the agamic precepts It further indicates that in the beginning, deity 
was bathed and then it was worshipped by offerings of flowers whicli was 
followed by the presentation of white garments 2 garlands sandal, elephants 
horses etc In the end hymns were recited and salutations were made 

(б) Forms of &iva — Out of the sixteen® forms recognised m the 
&aiva siddhdnta inscriptions mention Uma mahesvara, Gangadhara^ and 
Natyesvara forms Vyoinaliva had set up the images of Uma mahesvara, 
Uma, Natyesvara and Vtnayala ® Prabhava4iva, likewise installed Umd^ 
Uma maheSvara, Shaddnana, Sarasvad and Ganeia 6 

Natyesvara seems to be a popular form 6iva m this form has been 
invoked several times in inscriptions It may, however, be stated that 
nowhere m inscriptions do we get any suggestion for the interpretation 
of five fold activities {pancha kntya) of Uvara 

C Pantheon — Inscriptions mention Ganapati,® Shadanana, Uma 
and Sarasvatl as important Saiva deities 


II'S^II El, I, 251 ff 

* ^ Pi ‘ft 

1 1 tbid 

» ISG pt IV, pp 409 416 

^ Ef. I. p 251, V 1 , MASl, XXIII, p 117 ff, V 1 
6 iivru ei, i, pp 354 ff 

UAsi, xxin, p 122 ff 
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APPENDIX 

' THE EAJAGURUS OF KALACHURI kings' 

Like the succession of spiritual royal preceptors of the Cholas, there 
was an uuhrokeu line of rdjagurus of the Kalachuri kings running for more 
than two hundred and fifty years. T/ie Malkd'piirmn Ins. of Kdicatiya 
king Rudradeva S. 1183, the Reiva CP. of Trailokyamalladeva, the Jubhlepv.r 
his. of VimaMim, the Juhhlepvr {Kotmvali) Ins. of Jayasimha and a few 
others furnish interesting details with regard to tliis line. 

The Malkapurani Ins. states that the Kalachuri Idng T’uvarajadova 
of Dahala region made a munificent grant of three lakhs of villages to Sad- 
hhava-sambhu who founded a monastery laionm as Golald matha. Dr. 
R. C. MajumdarA Rr- R- C. Ganguli^ and Dr. B. A. Saletore^ identify this 
Yuvarajadeva with Yuvarajadeva-Keyuravarsha I, the son of Mugdha- 
tunga while Dr. D. C. Sircar takes him as Yuvarajadeva II, the yomiger 
son of Lakahmanaraja.^ The view of Dr. Sircar seems to^ be erroneous. 
The Juhhlefur Ins. of Vimalasiva gives the succession of rajagurus. Ac- 
cording to it, Purushasiva was the spiritual preceptor of Ya^ahkarna.^- 
The mutilated portion gives the names of the preceding generations of 
ascetics who filled the important role of the rajaguru but those of their royal 
disciples have been lost. The combined emdence of the Malkapuram and 
the Jubblepur inscriptions proves that Sadbhava-4ambhu flourished six 
generations before Purushasiva and, therefore, he must have been con- 
temporary of Yuvarajadeva I who was the predecessor of Yasahka-rna by 
six generations. As there is the corresponding succession of the rdjagurus 
and their royal disciples the identification seems well-nigh certain. 

Sadbhavasambhu on the other hand is same as Prabhavasiva of the 
Gurgi and Ohandrehe inscriptions, because 

(i) All facts recorded with regard to Sadbhava-sambhu in the 
Malkapuram Ins. are noted with relation to Prabhavasiva in 
the Gurgi and Chandiehe inscriptions. According to the 
Gurgi inscription it was Prabhavasiva who was made to accept 

^ History of Bengal Vol. I, p. 684. 

^ Age of the Imperial Kanattfa, p. 89. 

^ Ancient Karnataka, I. p. 392. 

« JUPHS, 1952, pp. 227 ff. 

® El, XXV, p. 311 ff. V. 17. 
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the land grant bj Yu\ara]a^ I while the Chandrehe inscription 
states that Yuvarajado\a I established a monastery at an 
enormous cost for Prabha\a^i\a in the Dahala region 2 
(ii) The use of sjTionymft of names is a noted characteristic of 
Indian epigraph} and has been obscr\cd m the case of other 
ascetics of this line a^so Thus Chudaliaa of the Bilhari 
and the Gurgi inscnptions is written os Sikhaliva in the ms 
cription at Chandrehe In the Malkapuram inscription the 
cliango in name is due to the metrical exigency The metre 
required a tagana in the p’acc and hence Prabhata a jagana 
has been changed to sadbhaia a tagana 

After Sadbhaaa iambliu came Soniaiambhu^ who was succeeded 
by Vama^ambhu The inscription notes that ' the Kalachuri kings are 
still mentioned m inscriptions (pra^sli) as meditating upon his feet’ 
{charanaradhaldh) * So^cn kings® of this region are st}lcd m inscriptions 


* cRTt mrritfrRr 

snrmf^ i 

57r^wg;^VfbiT uvi 

* The Malkapuram Ins informs us that Somna§mbhu had composed 
a padihati Aufrccht therefore identifies this SomaSambhu with his 
namesake whose paddhati has been found in manuscript form Ep 
Kep of the S Orc/e, 1917, p 126 but the identification ise\identlj 
wrong because the other SomaSambhu was the disciple of S iivi 
(should be corrected as Sanra^u'a) the rajagurit of the Chola kings 
See ante p 36 


the word praiasjante may mean "described in praiasti or inscnp 
tions” and the word CharanaradhaLak has a clear reference to 
Vamadeva padanudhjata According to Mahamahopudhyaya Prof 
V V Mirashi Vamadeva was a predecessor of the Kalachuri kings 
(Hr, XXVT) but contra Dr D C Sircar (JUPHS, 1952, p 227) 
The evidence in favour of Dr Sircar’s view is rather strong 
® See ante p 36 
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as Vamadevapaddnudhyata. Jonaraja ia liis commentary on the Prithvi- 
Tdja-Vijaya^ furnishes the interesting information that the Kalachuri Idng 
Sahasika dedicated-liis whole Idngdom to his preceptor the ascetic Vamadeva 
and started to conquer the whole earth. The king Sahasika, however, 
does not figure in the Kalachuri genealogy. Dr. D. C. Sircar^ identifies 
him with Gangeyadeva because he assumed the title of Vilcramaditya and 
the celebrated Vilcramaditya was laiovni as Sahasanka= Sahasika. 
Secondly, Vamadeva is third from Sadbhava^ambhu who, according to 
Sircar, was a contemporary of Yuvarajadeva II and therefore Gangeyadeva, 
the grandson of Yuvaraja II should have been a contemporary of Vamadeva. 

But Vamadeva flourished four generations before Purusha^iva the 
preceptor of the king Yasahkarna and therefore he can in no way be con- 
temporary of Yasahkarna’s grandfather Gangeyadeva. The mutilated 
portion of the Juhblepur Ins. of VimalaHva mentions the name of Vastu- 
siva, the preceptor’s preceptor of Purushasiva who was probably the rdja- 
gum of Gangeyadeva. In the succession as Imown from inscriptions, 
Vamasiva was contemporary of Yuvarajadeva II and hence it was he who 
dedicated his kingdom to Vama4iva. The Kalachuri inscriptions also 
indicate the samething. The Bilhari Ins. repeatedly states that Yuva- 
rajadeva n worshipped ^iva by his vaibhava i.e. kingship or wealth. It 
also quotes a stotra composed by Yuvarajadeva II in wliich he mentions 
the renimciation of all material prosperity and pleasure in favour of hhakti- 
yoga. The stotra seems to be a hymn of dedication. The inscription 
states that after worshipping^ Siva by his wealth he composed the following 
hymn^ ; — 

“For those who are swayed by passion and whose minds are given 
up to sensual pleasure, this wealth becomes a cause of intoxication. Oh ! 
granter of boons.” 

/ 

“Birth in a princely family, sovereignty over the earth, sacred know- 
ledge, due discrimination, beautiful form, and victory in battle come to 
him who takes refuge with holy feet of Sankara. 


1 See ante p. 36 

2 JUPHS, 1951-1952, p. 227-232. 

* W. 73-75. 
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“Wliat' IS the iiso of making nmm ivordi ? Let there be, Oli lord 1 
onl} one thing for me, and that is, firm dc\otion m jou which is tlio source 
of nl! otlicr things (enumerated abo^ o) and maj the greatest of ail pleasures — 
the shower of nectar which could onl} bo experienced (and not expressed) 
through th} faaour fall upon me'* 

Tins hjTnn acr} strongl) suggests that Yuaaraja II dedicated his 
empire to lord Sin a, I would like, therefore to identif} S ihasika witli Ynaara 
jndcNa 11 

The MalLupuram Inscnptton loaxos the names of four rajagurns wlio 
flourished after I'anioiomWii and contmtus its narration from ^akti^iaa 
The JuhblepuT Stone Ins of r*mafahtxi fortunatolj supplies the missing 
link Vimala4iN*a and then Viistu4iNA flourished in succession The name 
of the disciple of VdstusiNo is lost in the Jubblipiir inscription It was 
probabl} ItudraiiNa The line of 101000*^1011 indicates that he must Iiaac 
been rdjagum during the period of Uakshmlkarna 7 he A S D CP“ 
of Goxindaehandra mentions lludmMNa ns the rajaguni of Yaiahkarna but 
the Jubblcpur inacnption exphcitl) notes that Purusha^iNa iras the Rjuritual 
preceptor of Yn'Cahkarna It feeina that Hudra4iNn was tlic riijayunt 
during carl) jvnoil of YnAaskarna and Inter on ruruslmhNa succcedod lum 
on the i»ost Thus, Itudra-hNa might ha\o been the rdjayuru during tlio 
period of Lakshrnlknrnn nnd probabU it was the name lost in the mutilated 
portion of the Jubblcpur In5crq/tion Ascetics in the next three linos are 
mentioned hotlim the MaM iipunvmundtho Jiibblopur ntscriptions Sakti4i\a 
IS mentioned m connection with Oa\akarnawhile Klrttih\u is said to ha\o 
contributed to tlin pros|>enl} of Xarasiniha The next a‘*cctic Vimala^iNa 
s montioiie^l in the Jubblcpur (Kotairah) /«* of Jaj/u^ttnhadcva and tlio 
Ilctca CP of Trailolyatmll idrva IIo was tlie rujayuru during the rule 
of Jajasnnha The Ueicn CP of 7 rathlyamulUi ncoids £anta5i%a the 
Kail incarnation of DurNasiT nnd Jus }oung«r brother (co disciple) Nada 
4iNa ns disciples of VimaMiNii 'Iho latter had (xicutcd a mortgage 
deed on behalf of the former m which he pledged a Milage The} are not, 
howcNcr, mentioned in the Idalkajiumm Ins nnIucIi records the ascetic 
Dharma^iNa ns the disciple of VimahiSiNa Ilia disciple Vil\e5Nara§iNa 

' ornpriimr ^npr 1 

iivsoii 

The transhiion given above diflcrs from Kiclhorn’s 

* JASB, XXXI, pp 123 tr 
7 
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established an extensive monastery at Malkapuram in Mysore and initiated 
the king Ganapati in this faith. 


Thus, there was a line of rajagurus running from Yuvarajadeva 
II to the end of the Kalachuri dynasty. It may be shown as follows : — 


Inscriptions 

Ascetics 

Guhavasi 

1 

1 

Sadbhava-^ambhu 

i 

1 

1 

Soma^ambhu 

1 

I 

Vama^ambhu 

1 

2 

1 

Vimaladiva 

2 

1 

Vastu4iva 

1 

2+3 

1 . 

[Rudra]^iva 

I 

2 

i 

Purusha-^iva 

1+2 

j 

^akti-^iva 

1 

1+2 

J . 

Kirtti^iva 

1+2+4+5 

j 

Vimala^iva 


Santa^iva-Nada^iva 

5 


Kings Ramerks 

Prabhava-4iva of 
Chandrehe and Gmrgi 
Ins. 

[Yuvarajadeva II] 

[Kokalla II] 

[Gahgeyadeva] 

[Lakshmilcarna and 
Ya^ahkarna] 

Yasahkarna 

Gayakarna 

Narasimha 

Jayasimha 

Dharmasiva 

1 1 


1 Vi^ve^vara 


hlo. of Inscriptions : — 

1. The Malkapuram Ins. of the Kakatiya king Rudradeva, JAHRS, 
17, pp. 147 ff. 

2. The Jubblepur Ins. of Vimala^iva, El, XXV, p. 309ff. 

3. The ASB. CP. of Govindachandra, JASB, XXXI, pp. 123ff. 

4. The Jubblepur (Kotawali Ins.) of Jayasimha, El, XXI, p. 95. 
5. , The Rewa CP. of Trailokyamalla, El, XXV, p. lif. 
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VIII. mSKA SCHOOL : THE CULT OF THE PENTAD 

Tho tendency of rapprochement in orthodox religious sphere resulted 
in pailchadevopdsand i.o. the worship of five deities as advocated by the 
Smartas. The movement was started much before our period, but it could 
take a definite form only towards its conclusion in 11th century A.D. 

The Smarta cult of the Pentad was initiated by the agamicas — Saivas 
as well as Vaislinavas. The Saiva Pentad had different varieties and they 
came into vogue by llth-12th century AJ). 

Miha &aiva School : The Smarta Cult of the Pentad : Us Evolution : 

The worship of Siva ^nth Sun, Sakti (mother-goddess), Ganc^a and 
Vishnu was performed in the Mi^ra Puiupata School. i Tliis is same as 
Smarta Panchadovopasana. 

The later treatises prescribe the daily worship of these Five 

Deities for a householder.^ It is sometimes stated that the cult in this form 
was popularised by the advaita teacher Samkara but it is extremely doubtful.^ 

The first stage in the development of the pentad cult was the evolu- 
tion of trinity composed by Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 

A. The Trinity (rndem) : — 

(a) Association of 6iva and Vishnu : — ^In tho beginning wo find tho 
association of two great gods — Siva and Vishnu who came to be worshipped 
together. A ^ate inscription Srom ^amarupa, describing the king as a 
devout worshipper of both Siva and Vishnu seems to have preserved an echo 
of earlier times.® A wish lias been expressed in a Chamba inscription 
that the dedicator of a fountain-slab (dvanbandha) may attain the regions 
of both Siva and Vishnu.^ The Bhandaka Cp, of Krishnaraja S. 674—772 
A.D. is tho earliest in the scries to invoke Siva and Vishnu in a single verso 
by way of benediction.® The Nagpur Ins. ofV.S 1161=1104 A.D. addresses 

^ ?mT ePTT 5Tt% ^ SRRTpJ I 

?r?r n 

Srjfti-mukiSpkala, p. 384. 

® History of Dharma-iastra II, II, p. 717. 

< Ef, II, p. 353, L. 48. 

— Antiquities of Chamba, p. 223. 

" El. XIV, p. 121. 
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Siva and Vishnu together in an interesting way. “Siva and Vishnu form 
a peculiar combination”, the inscription, says, “as they are passionless and 
passionate, clad in tigerskin and costly garments, garlanded with the 
strings of human skulls and flower-wreaths, decked with serpents and pearl- 
strings and smeared with ashes and anointed with perfumes.”^ The Madhai- 
nagar Cp. of Lalcshnamsena prays “Siva who sustained Hari in his most 
peculiar body”.^ 

Syncretic form composed by combining 6iva and Vishnu in one image 
called Harihara or Knshna-&amlcara also indicates the fusion. Several 
such images have been found. 

A further development of this Harihara form is the Pradyumnesvara 
motif in which Siva, Parvati, Lakshini and Narayana are carved on both 
the sides of statue to combine (a) Harihara. (b) Lalcsmmdrayaria and 
(c) Vmd-Mahesmra forms. Wo know that such a syncretic image was 
installed in the sanctum of the Pradyumnesvara temple built by Vijayasena 
of Bengal. 3 

(6) Vishnu and. Brahma : — The Kaclihapaghata king Virasimha 
is styled as a devout worshipper of Vishnu and a great BrahmanyaA This 
association is attested by a peculiar image representing Brahma and Vishnu 
together having one body.® 

(c) &iva and Brahma : — Similarly, titles like parama-hrahmanya^ 
parama-mdliesvara i.e. a devout worshipper of both Siva and Brahma, 
parama-mdhesvara-mahd-hrahmanya'^ and parama-mdhcsvareli-hrahmanyah^ 
indicate worshippers of Siva and Brahma both. The Rewa Ins. of Malaya- 

^ ^ ^ ^ tnreqrfh ^ 

El, 11, p. 183 ff. 

2 Inscriptions of Bengal, III, p. 

s ‘^Tradjimnesvara Motif in Sena period” fASB, 1956, IB, III, p. 46 V. 2 

^ JAOS. VI, pp. 542-47 ; See also. Panduke snara CP. of Ealita 
Sundadeva A. D. 853, lA, XXV, 178. 

® History of Bengal, I, P. 48, pi, I. 

® S ungala CP. of Vidagdha A. C. P. 166. 

’ Remak CP. Ins. of the Mahdranaka Kirtivarman, I A, XVII, p. 225 ff. 

® Nrrrnand CP. Ins. of Maharatika Maharaja Samrdrasena 611, III, 
p. 286 ff. 
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simha^ reveals tto existence of a sect which was devoted to worship of 
Siva and Brahma together Some Chcdi inscriptions® salute Brahma 
in the beginning immediately followed by an invocation to Siva while others 
invoke Siva in the form of Brahma as the creator of the universe and the 
reciter of the Vedas ® Tina will corroborate the conclusion stated above 

(d) Brahma Vishnu and ^iva — The Kantalai Ins of Lalshmanaraja 
K S 593 opens with an invocation to Brahma, A’'j«5hnu and Siva ^ The 
Kulmt Cp Ins of Somaiarman describes the King Salavahan as a devout 
worshipper of Siva, Vishnu and Bralima ® The Mandhdtd Cp of Deiapdla 
Paramara V S 1255 invokes the trinity as /faiio i c Brahma prajdpati, 
Siva and Vishnu combined ® Kaisa (Ka=Bmhma , E=Vi8nu and I^a= 
Siva) has been described as “resembling the \satcrlily, the blackbco, and 
the Ka4a grass , having rcspccti%ely for weapons nmenacmg utterance 
{humldra), a discus and the pindla , mo\nng on a bud (swan), a bird 
(garuda) and bull and residing m a lotus, water and mountain*' Such 
combined images in the Harihara pitSniaha, Dattatroya and Kai^a forms 
are discovered m largo numbers ’ 


' The \crse ttAnsccibed by Sri R D Bancrji is : 


qrq iij f Pf ITT II V 32 

Firstly, adjectives in singular bSahmanaianaiadwa etc ^ cannot qualify 
the noun manaiaka in pluni and sccondlyr there cannot be any gap 
between Brahmana Sana because the eight letters of anushtubh arc 
already complete I would therefore, correct the verse as — 

(ot) ^IFT^r^qT I 

The phrase 'Brahmnesanatadin* i e a follower of the sect devoted 
to Brahma and liana {ftva) 

* El. II, pp 1-7 

* lA. XVIII, p 210 

* sft I 

AC p 184 

® ^ fqrKlftpRJpFT \ 

^'bnr II V 3 7^, xx, 3io 

’ Kali 7 IS identical with the Hartharapttamiha form of the Bupamandana 
but IS different from Hariharapitamaha form described in EHI, 
I, I, pp 252 53 
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The temple with three sancta for the trinity-Siva, Vishnu and Brahma 
having one manda/pa like one at Kesari in Gujrata^ displays the close 
association of three gods. The inscriptions mention the construction of 
similar temples in other parts of the country.^ 

(e) Surya, Brahma and Vishnu formed another triad. The copper 
plates of Visvarupasena who was a devout worshipper of Surya open with 
a salutation to ^ri-Narayana followed by an invocation to Surya. It was 
authenticated by SaddHvamudrd.^ The Gahadavala inscriptions record 
the worship of this triad at the ceremony of gifts.^ A temple for the 
joint-worship of ^aihlcaraj Vishnu and Bhaskara existed at Kargudri in 
Deccan.® 

B. The quadrmnvarate : — The inclusion of Surya in the trinity formed 
this quadrumvarate. Images combining Siva, Vishnu, Biahma and Siirya 
in one body have been found at Kiradu,® Pavagarh,'' IChajuraho,® Gujarat,^ 
Kalanjara,!® and elsewhere. But it may be noted that no temple in India 
dedicated to the worship of these four deities together have been found. 

Ancient temples which are termed as Pahchdyatana really group 
the shrines for four gods — ^iva, Vishnu, ^akti and Siirya. The Eewa Ins. 
of Vappullaka records the construction of a Siva-pahehayatana form of 


^ Arch, o f Gf/J, p. 31. 

® The Salotgi Pillar Ins. (c) discloses the existence of a temple for 
Trajipurtisha at the agrahara of Pavithage. {SL, IV., p. 57) 

3 IB. in, pp, 133-134. 

^ ferr^nt 

1 EI., II, p. 359 ff. 

® lA, X, p. 25. 

3 ASIIFC., 1907-08, p. 41. 

’ ASIWC., 1912 p. 48. 

® This has been termed as Harihara- Hiranjagarbhu in Aparajita-Prichchha 
p., 546. lidna-iiva-guru-paddkati. III, 27-30 nrmes it Saddiiva. It is 
regarded as a form of Surya in Mark. P. CIX, V. 71. See also 
JISOA, XVI, p. 87. At Khajuraho several such images have been 
found e. g. on the Eastern wail of the S. E. Subsidiary Shrine in 
the Lakshmana temple, and in Duladeo temple (see Hindu Temples 
II, pl. VI). 

3 Lambq/i Mata temple at Detmal, Arch. Guj. p. 163. 

'•^3 Near Nilankarantka temple at Kalanjara Fort. 

H. Krishna Sastii, ^‘South Indian Gods and Goddesses’* fig. 144. 
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tcmplo lu whicli four slinncs wcro biulf for four gods on tho sides ^ The 
record, lio\re\er, is mutilated and gi\estlien.amcofVislinu alone wlio iras 
installod in a subsidiary sbrme a*! Tjaksbini n^aj am The Brahmehara 
temple Ins of Koluiafi likewise mentiofu the construction of four sub- 
sidiary slirmes by the side of tlio mam tei«plo * It liowc% er does not describe 
tbo gods in subsidiary slirincs 

Panchoyatana temples of early medieval period ha\o been found at 
Osia,® Klnjumbo,* Bbu\nneivira^ ^^nd Knslimira The Fmu- 
Panchayalana temples at Kbajuralio and Osia have Siva, Sakti, Surya and 
Vishnu m the four subsidiary alirmcs grouped around the mam shrine 
Kashnura temple belonged to another category 

Thus tbis was another form of qu'»drum\arato formed by the substi- 
tution of Bralima by Sakti. 

C Panchaieta — The Ktlatt Cp of Somaiarman m the middle of 
the ele\cnlh century AD invoke^ifiNo deities-— Brahma, Ganapati, Vishnu, 
Sakti and Siva ® But this pentad is iiot of the Smarta a anoty as Suiya 
haa been substituted hero by Bralmia 


* L 18 

IT I 

LI 14 and 15 MASI XXIII, p ISO ff 
The side temples of the different gods were situated on the four 
sides m a definite order — Kramaf The concluding portion of the 
mutilated line is d'aWwrowffo which would indicate that 

one of the four at least was Visnu 

rm ttIVt ii 

V 12 JASB, 1838, p, 577-62 

» ASI AR , 190 

* It IS stated on the basis of personal study of the temples 

® Antiquiues of Orissa, pp 58 89, Onsfa c?* Her Remains N N 
Ganguh, pp 33-42 


I 

**Cir/su/a'’ in second line may be construed (i) with niruddhadeva 
which would mean 8i\a whose laody has been appropriated by the 
daughter of the mountain or (u) separately to mean that "the 
goddess Parvati be victorious along with 8iva who has controlled 
his senses (lit body)'’ Any waj the sense would be that Purvati 
and 8m be victorious cither separately or in the composite form 
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The evidence for the Smarta gi-oup of the five deities comes from the 
lingas of 11th century A. D. representing the four sectarian deities 
Vishnu, gakti, Gane^a and Surya on four sides. i Similarly, the miniature 

shrines^ representing these five sectarian deities in sancta and around 
fiunish the testimony for the prevalence of this cult in early and late 
mediaeval period. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that the cult of the five deities as 
envisaged by the Smdrtas came into vogue by 11th century A.D. and that 
it indicates the rapprochement of the Yedic and Agamic tendencies, Tlie 
views that 'panca-devogjdsand was introduced by Saiiikaracarya does not 
seem to be right. 

A. Ldlculdsci PaiicJiadeva : — ^Besides this Smarta variety, there were 
several Agamic forms of Saiva Pancliadeva group. Pour disciples of Laku- 
Ma i.e., Kusika, Gargya, Maitreya and Karuka along with Patanjali formed 
one group. ^ This variety was transported to Indonesia wlierc it survived 
for a very long time although literature ♦vnd epigraphy in India do not con- 
tain any refereuce to it. The Ciiitra Praiasii records another form. Ganda 
Tripurantaka, a Pasupata of Lakulisa school, constructed a temple of ^ivl' 
surrounded by five sanctuaries of Goraksha, BhairaVa, Anjaheya (Hanuman 
Sarasvati and Vinayaka (Ganesa).4 The epigraph explicitly describes 

as pancJidyafana (temples for a group of Five Gods). Both these varietif 
are of the Lakulisa Pasupata school. | 

B. S'fddMnta Pancliadeva The Saiva Siddhanta ascetic PrabodL 
siva, on the other hand, set uj) fivo deities around the sanctum. Tl|. 
were Siva, Sakti, Karttikeya, Sarasvati and Ganesa.^ As the daily wors| 
of these deities have been enjoined upon devotees in the Isana-siva-Gn 
Paddliati, it seems that this form of Pancliadeva was accepted in/ 
Siddhanta school. 


Ififroducifi^ India, p. 20 

2 Development of Hindu conographj\ (Second Edition) p. 545. 

3 HBD., I, 406n. 

jt: ii EL, i, ^ 

MASI, xxrii. 
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Ecfexonces to Saiva Pauchayatarta occur in tlio Bralimc^vara temple 
Inscription and the Koni Inscription of Kalachuri Pritlividova II K. E, 
900^ but subsidiary deities installed tberoin bavo not been specifically 
mentioned. 


IX CONCLUSION 

Inscriptions disclose tlirce Saiva movements. The earliest movement 
was started by Srikantba who fotmdcd tho PaSupata schools centuries 
before Christian ora. Soma a littlo later started at Prabhasa two schools — 
(i) tho school of logic known as naya-soma and (ii) tho Saiva devotional 
school called Soma-siddhUnta. Tho association of schools of logic with 
Saiva devotional sects is perceived still later. Tho Pa^upatas belonged 
to tho Nyaya while tho Saiva wore Vai^eshikas. 

Lakulisa initiated the second movement which became in duo course 
very influential. Inscriptions mention several important centres of this 
school during this period. Several branches sprung from them, Ananta 
section of tho Pancharthikas is specially noteworthy. 

GuhavasI, just before this period originated a very powerful and 
vigorous movement which spread to tho Punjab, Varanasi, Dahala province, 
Malava, Centra! India and Eajputana. It sent its branches to Deccan, 
Tamil region and Andhra area. 



A DIFFICULT PASSAGE IN PANCHATANTRA 
LAKSHMI-VIDAMBANAM 

V. S. AGRAWjVLA 


The following passage in the Pahchatantra requires reconsideration : 


Tm 1 — 

c\ ^ 

(2) WJT^ntrfq- i 

(3) i 

(4) I 

(5) I 

(6) qwr%f^ I 

(7) smdd^TrdferRqrr i 

(8) TOif^q-vdiTdr^ l^q’WTT I 

(9) I 

(10) ^^^nwnr i 

(11) ^«l'0<qt>fdr<q PpTRTWf^^iTT I 

(12) P 


<T?^T>P?T % 
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